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TO THE EEADER 



The present volame is the result of the long-continued attentioft 
of the Author and Compiler to the realization of Predictions 
recorded in the wide field of History, as well as in its byeways 
and paths remote from the great spheres of human action. The 
substance of the book may, indeed, be described as History Anti- 
cipated in modem instances, arranged in chronological sequence ; 
which; it is hoped, will be found of striking character^ as well as 
of useful tendency in teaching by example. 

The comprehensive term P&kdiction has been applied, in the 
title of the work, in its widest sense, of Prophecy (or sacred pre- 
diction). Prognostication, Foreboding, and Divination. The first 
section is devoted to Lays and Number^ and their association 
with the chances and probabilities of Human Life, and its every- 
day occurrences. 

To this succeeds a chapter on Prophesying Almanacs, in which 
are chronicled many of the strange arts of astrologers and 
almanac-makers, and their fortunes; and a few bibliographical 
notices of their curious labours. 

This section is followed by a collection towards the history of 
Omens, and confidence in them, among all ranks — from the un- 
lettered peasant who regards them as the guides of his rustic 
philosophy — to the powerful ruler who is influenced by them in 
the wildest dreams of his ambition. In reviewmg the incidents 
of this section, we are reminded of what Dr. William Anderson 
Las so eloquently said of the influence of kindred phenomena : 
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considered intellectually ; and when any one questions the Divine inter- 
ference with its regulation, he excludes the Creator from the govern- 
ment of one of the most influential principles of that nature with which 
he has formed us' — influential of misery and delight — influential of 
private moral conduct — ^influential of the policy of kings and the 
strategy of warriors, by which the fortunes of empires have been 
determined." 



The Historical Predictions, alihongb commencmg with the 
fifteenth century of the British story, are brought down to 
events of the present day, and range through nearly one hundred 
pages. The majority of these instances are from British history 
of the last two hundred years ; several are historiettes of great 
events, with due regard to new lights; and many have been 
drawn from contemporary records, family histories, and sources 
which have hitherto been but little resorted to in the preparation 
of works of this class. 

The Predictions of the French Revolution present several start- 
ling episodes; and the next section. The Bonaparte Family, 
illustrates the imperial destinies from a variety of accredited 
sources, and private communications. As this section has 
especial reference to unfulfilled prophecies, it will be read with 
additional interest. 

Under Discoveries and Inventions Anticipated are included 
several predictive illustrations of those feats of science which 
were claimed for our own age, until their foresbadowings could 
be traced in the chronicles and poetic pictures of ages long past. 
These records are of very curious significance. 

The Scriptural Prophecies will be found to include an article 
upon Unfulfilled Prophecies, in which the interpretations of the 
course of events at the present moment are concisely stated, and 
their paramount importance strongly urged. 

The work is closed with a selection of Providences, Judgments, 
Coincidences, and striking Occurrences, of varied interest. 

Although this volume has been prepared with a higher aim 
than that of presenting a fund of anecdotic illustrations, it does 
not seek to discuss or interpret Scriptural Prophecies, generally, 
for which purpose the multiplicity of subjects in this work, and 
its limits, would render it inadequate. Nevertheless, the leading 
Prophecies which have received special attention at the period of 
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the work, are recorded — and these include ''clear and express 
predictions of events so remote and so improbable at the time of 
the prophecy that no foresight could have anticipated them, and 
yet which have been accurately and completely fulfilled."* 

Much of the interest of the Predictions in the present volume, 
in their times and circumstances, may be secular; but, it is impos- 
sible to read them without feeling the holier influence of their 
mysteries in prompting thoughts of a much higher nature — 
such as Sir Thomas Bernard has thus beautifully illustrated, in 
his Comforts of Old Age : 

" The dread of the unknown world to which we are approaching, is 
like the fear of a child going into a dark room ; and we only blame the 
child, when he knows the place well, and yet fears the darkness in 
which it is for the time involved. The heathens knew not the place 
to which they were going : they had no Bevelation as to a future state, 
and were therefore terrified. To us it is revealed ; and we know, and 
are sure, that the world we are leaving, and that to which we are ap- 
proaching, are under the same government and protection of the same 
omnipotent and benevolent power, with this only difference, that sin 
and misery, the consequence of the disobedience of Adam, are in the 
present world, more or less, the lot of all his descendants ; but in a 
future state will affect none but the reprobate and disobedient.'* 

Hearts good and true 
Have wishes few. 

In narrow circles bounded ; 
And hope that lives 
On what God gives 

Is Christian hope well founded. 

Small things are best : 
Grief and imrest 

To rank and wealth are given 
But little things 
On little wings 

Bear little souls to Heaven. 

H.W. 



♦ The Rev. Dr. Magee on " The Uses of Prophecy," p. 13. 
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PEEDICTIVE ETCHING, BY PETER THE GREAT. 

{See Frontispiece.) 

The Czar, Peter the Great, is known to have left an etching of 
political significance in which he foretold the Triumph of Russia 
over Turkey. This print is preserved in the Rojal Museum of 
Amsterdam, and is the only impression in existence: it was 
etched by the Czar during ms stay at Zaardam and Amsterdam, 
in the year 1698. The memorandum in Dutch at the foot of the 
Print, has been added by Adrian Schoonebeek, an engraver at 
Amsterdam, from whom the young Czar received lessons in draw- 
ing, and who afterwards settled himself in Russia, at the desire of 
his pupil (Vide Van Eynden and Van der Willigen, History of 
Painting, vol. I., folio 250). The following is a translation of the 
memorandum : — 

Peter Alexewitz, the Great C^ar of the Bussians, has etched this 
with the needle on copper, under the direction of Adrian Schoonebeek, 

at Amsterdam, on the 1698, in his lodgings, at the East India 

Company's Dock-yard. 

Curious as this production is on account of the artist, it is not 
less remarkable with regard to the subject. At a first glance, it 
would appear that we had to do with an emblem, simply intended 
to signify the ultimate triumph of Christianity over Mohame- 
danism. But, upon further reflection, we find there is something 
very material at the bottom of this spiritual interpretation. The 
figure holding the cross, is evidently intended to represent the 
archangel Michael, the guardian angel of Russia ; consequently, 
the idea of the Czar was not to express the triuinph of the Chris- 
tian Church over the Crescent of Mecca, but of Christian Russia 
over the Ottoman Empire. The past has shown, and our own 
times, in particular, prove how faithfully the successors of Peter 
have followed the direction of his etching-point. 

The decadence of the Turkish Empire has long been noted by 
those acquainted with the above prediction. In the interpreta- 
tion of the Apocalypse, we read that when the Sixth Vial was 
poured out, ** the waters of the great river Euphrates were dried 
up." Lord Carlisle, in common with the Rev. Mr. Elliott and 
Dr. Gumming, refers this symbol to the Turkish Empire, which, 
from 1824 to the present hour, has been steadily declining. In 
1850, a correspondent of the Times wrote : " The Christians are 
replacing everywhere in the East, by a constant and unperceived 
effort, the Mohamedans, who are disappearing. 

" There seems to be a very general belief in the application of 

this symbol and the accuracy of this view. From the battle of 

Navarino, the Crescent has uninterruptedly waned — the sick man 

Aas died down; and, in the words of Lamartine, 'Turkey is 

^jh^ from want of Turks.' " 
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216. — Heating and lighting Cities by the Power of the Tides, 216. 
—Prevision of Gas-lighting, 217.— The Cable and the Comet, 217.— 
Predictions of Steam-power, 218. — ^Noah's Ark, and Great Steam- 
ships, 218. — Steam Navigation : Napoleon I. and Fulton, 219, — 
The "Leviathan" Steam-ship, 220.— The Railway predicted, 221. 
— ^The Atmospheric Railwav, 222. — Origin of Species, 222. — Pre- 
diction of the Downward Movement of Glaciers, 223. — Alchemy 
and Chemistry, 223. — ^Anaesthetics, 223. — Pi-edictions of Photo- 
grM)hy, 224. — The Electric Telegraph Anticipated, 226. — Discovery 
of Gold in Australia, 227.— The Great Exhibition and Crystal Palace 
of 1851, 228. 

SCRIPTURAL PROPHECIES 229—250 

Belief in Prophecy natural to Man, 229 — The Hebrew Prophecies 
and Political Predictions Compared, 229. — Prophecies of St. Malachi, 
231. — Bishop Newton on the Prophecies, 232.— Sir Isaac Newton 
on the Prophecies, 234.— Fleming's " Rise and F^ of the Papacy " 
236— The Cities of Moab— Prophecy of Jeremiah, 242.— The De- 
struction of Nineveh, 244. — ^The Green Coat of Mohammed, 246. 

Unfulfilled Prophecies : Horce Apocalypticce, by the Rev. E. B. 
Elliott ; Remarks on the Eighth Chapter of Daniel, by the Earl of 
Carlisle ; The Great TribtUa^on, by Ur. Gumming, &c. 247. 

MISCELLANEOUS 251—272 

Prophecy to Queen Elizabeth, 251. — Wallenstein and his Astrologer, 
252.— St. Dunstan's Clock, Fleet-street, 253.— Rema.Tk3a.VAa ?ic^. 
servation, 254.— Awful Judgments, 255.— PropVec^ oi ^^^wiw«^\ 
Lord Boacommon ; &r JUbtQiew ELale *, Oo\iTi\«aa oi ^Qx«<9<i^\ff^ \ 
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John Palmw ; Cardan ; Oapt. Blomberg ; Dicary of a Physician, 
256, 257; Sir Thomas Lawrenoe; Albert Smith, 258.--Knares- 
boroogh Cafltie, 258. — ^Dream Testimony: the Polstead Murder, 
259.— Chiswick House, 260.— -The Dukes of Buckingham and Stowe, 
261.— IVe-ezistence of Souls, 262.— Betributiye Justice, 263. — 
Death of Flasonan, the Sculptor. -"-Predictive Dreamsy 266. — 
Cheshire I^ends, 269.— Effects of Bemorse, 271. 



Nearly ready, 

SIGNS BEFOBE DEATH, AND AUTHENTICATED 

APPARITIONS : 

In One Hundred Narratiyea, collected by Hobaoe Welbt. 



PREDICTIONS REALIZED. 



GOOD AIJD EVIL DAYS. 

Ih an old MS., the writer, after statins: that tlie most learned 
mathematicians have decided that the 1st of August, the 4th of 
September, and the 11th of March, are most injudicious to left 
blood ; and that philosophers have settled that the 10th of August, 
1st of December, and 6th of April are perilous to those who 
surfeit themselves in eating and drinking, — continues as follows, 
assifping reasons why certain days should be marked as in^ 
felicitons : 

''We read of an old Arabian philosopher, a man of divers rare 
observations, who did remark three Mundayes in a year to be 
most unfortunate either to let blood or begin any notable worke, 
(viz.) the first Munday of April y* w*** day Caine was borne, and 
his brother Abell slaine ; the 2<^ is the nrst Munday of August, 
the which day Sodom and Gomorrha were confounded) the 3^ 
is the last Munday of December, the which day Judas Iscariott 
was borne, who betrayed our Saviour Jesus Christ. These three 
dayes, together with the Innocents' Day, by divers of the learned 
are reputed to be most unfortunate of all dayes, and ought to be 
eschewed by all men for y* great mishaps which often do occur 
in them. 

" And thus much concerning the opinion of our ancient of dayes. 
So in like manner 1 will repeat unto you certain dayes y* be 
observed by some old writers, chiefly tbe ancient astrologians who 
did allege that there were 28 dayes in the yeare which were 
revealed by the Angel Gabriel to tire good Joseph, which ever 
have been remarked to be very fortunate dayes either to pur^^e, 
let blond, cure wounds, use marchandises, sow seed, plant trees, 
build bouses, or taking jonmies, in long or short voyages, in fight- 
ing or giving of battaile, or skirmishing. TUe^ a\^ ^^^ ^«^^ 
that children who were borne in any of thei&e da^^ en»>]^!^ \kKH«t 

B 
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be poore ; and all children who were put to schooles or colledges 
in those dayes should become great schoUars, and those who were 
put to any craft or trade in such dayes should become perfect 
Artificers and rich, and such as were put to trade in Marchan- 
dize should become most wealthy, the dayes be these : the S** and 
V6'^ of January, y S*'* and 28»>» of Feb., y* 3S 22^ and SO*"* of 
March, the 5»\ 22^ and 29»'» of Aprill, y« i*** and 28*'* of May, y« 
3* and 8»>» of June, the 12^ 13*^ and 15»>» of July, y* 12*i» of 
August, y« 1-S 7*^ 24»»' and 28»'» of Septemb, the 4* and IS*"* of 
OctobS y« 13t»' and 19*^ of Nov', y« 23* and 26»>» of December. 
And thus much concerning y« dayes which are by y* most curious 
part of y« learned remarked to be good and evill." 

In the Book of Knotoledgey we find the following Evil Days: — 
"Astronomers say that six days of the year are perilous of 
death ; and therefore they forbid men to let blood of them, or 
take any drink ; that is to say, Jan. 3, July 1, October 2, the last 
of April, August 4, the last aay going out of December. These 
six aa,vs with great diligence ought to be kept, but namely 
[P mainly] the latter three, for all the veins are then full. For 
then, whether man or beast be knit in them within seven days, or 
certainly within fourteen days, he shall die. And if they take 
any drinks within fifteen da>s, they shall die ; and if they eat any 
goose in these three days, within forty days they shall die ; and if 
any child be born in these three latter days, they shall die a 
wicked death. Astronomers and astrologers say that in the begin- 
ning of March, the seventh night, or the fourteenth day, let the 
blood of the right arm ; and in the beginning of April, the 11th 
day, of the left arm ; and in the end of May, 3d or 5th day, on 
whether arm thou wilt ; and thus, of all the year, thou shalt 
orderly be kept from the fever, the falling gout, the sister gout, 
and loss of thy right." 

A Book of Presidents (precedents), published in London in 1616, 
contains a Calendar, many of the days in which have the letter B 
affixed : " which signifieth such dayes as the Egyptians note to 
be daugerous to begin or take anything in hand, as to take a 
journey or any such like thing." The days thus marked are : — 

January 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 15, 17, 19. 

February 7, 10. 17, 27, 28. 

March 15, 16, 28. 

April 7, 10, 16, 20, 21. 

May 7, 16, 20. 

June 4, 10, 22. 

July 16, 20. 

August 1, 19, 20, 29, 80. 

September 3, 4, 6, 7, 21, 22i 

October 4, 16, 24. 

November 5, 6, 28, 29. 

I>eoember 6, 7, 9, 15, 17» 22. 
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The 6th of January was fire times auspidons to Charles, Duke 
3f Anjou ; and the same to the Earl of Sunderland. 

On the 11th of February, Elizabeth, wife to Henry YII. was 
born and died. 

The Romans counted Eeb. 13 an unlucky day, and therefore, 
never then attempted any business of importance; for on that 
day they were overthrown at Allia by the tiauls ; and the Fabii, 
attacking the city of the Yeii, were all slain save one. 

The 22nd of February has been a very important day in the 
annals of the political world for the last few years. On the 22nd 
of February, 1851, Lord John Bussell was defeated on Locke 
King's motion, and resigned. On the 22nd of February, 1852, 
Lord John Hnssell's administration was finally broken up. On 
the 22nd of February, 1855, Lord Palmerston's administration 
was broken up by the retirement of the Peelites ; and on the 
22nd of February, 1858, Lord Palmerston's second administra- 
tion finally resigned, in consequence of the vote of censure con- 
veyed by Mr. Milner Gibson's motion. 

The 24th of February was happy to Charles Y. four times. 
Heylin, speaking of the Temple of Jerusalem, hints three of these 
four : his birth ; taking of Francis, king of France, prisoner ; his 
receiving the Imperial crown of Bononia. 

Aubrey relates : " I had a maternal uncle, that died the 3rd of 
March, 1678, which was the anniversary day of his biKh ; and 
(which is a truth exceeding strange), many years ago, he foretold 
the day of his death to be that of his birth; and he also aferred 
the same but about a week before his departure." 

There is an old proverb : 

When Easter fijls in Oar Lady's lap. 
Then let England beware a rap. 

Easter falls on March 25, when the Sunday letter is 6, and the 
^Iden number 5, 13, or 16 : as in the years 1459, 1638, 1649. 
Now, 1459, King Henry YI. was deposed and murdered. 1638, 
the Scottish trouoles b^an, on which ensued the great EebellioiL 
1648-9, king Charles I. was executed. 

Upon the 6th of April, Alexander the Great was bom. Upon 
the same day, he conquered Darius, won a great victory at sea, 
and died the same day. Neither was this £y less fortunate to 
his father Philip; for on the same day he took Potides; Par- 
menio, his General, gave a great Oferthrow to the Illyrians ; and 
his horse was victor at the Olympic games. Therefore, his pro- 
phets foretold to him, Filium cujus n^alis, &c, : that a son wnose 
birthday was accompanied with three victories, should prove 
invincible. 

April 6, 1327, Petrarch first saw his mistress Lanra in the 
church of St. Clara, in Avignon. In the same ciV] , vtu&ft \&ociKdB^ 
same hour^ 134S, she died. 

b2 
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The month of April has been remarkable for its fatality to 
celebrated persons :— 

Ghiistina of Sweden died April 19, 1689 

Petrarch's Laura ,, „ 6, 1348 

Bacon (Lord) „ „ 9, 1626 

Buflfon „ „ 16, 1788 

Byron (Lord) „ „ 19, 1824 

Yoxe {oi the Bodk of Martyn) . . . „ „ 18,1587 

Franklin (Benjamin) „ „ 17, 1790 

Goldsmith (OUver) „ „ 4, 1774 

Handel* ; . . . „ „ 13, 1769 

Heber ffiishop) „ „ 1, 1826 

Jones (Sir W.) „ „ 27, 1794 

Mirabeau „ „ 2, 1791 

EaflFaelle (Good Friday) „ „ 6, 1520 

Shakspeare (buried) „ >» 25, 1616 

Somers (Lord) „ „ 26, 1716 

May has its fatalities : the notion that to be married in it is a 
bad omen is as old as the age of Ovid.f 

On Old May-day, 1610, Henry IV. of France was assassinated 
by Ravaillac — a tra^dy of such eventful terror, that it must have 
added to the fatalities of the month. 

May 29, 1630. King Charles 11. bom. 

May 29, 1660. King Charles II. restored. 

May 29, 1672. The fleet beaten by the Dutch. 

May 29, 1679. A rebellion broke out in the west of Scotland, 
where they proclaimed the covenant, and put forth a declaration. 

It is remarkable that among the thirty-three sovereigns who 
have sat on the English throne since William the Conqueror, 
although each of the eleven mouths has witnessed the accession 
of one or more, the month of May has not been so fortunate, — 
none having ascended the throne within its limits. 

On a 10th of June, Sir Kenelm Digby was born and died, 
and also fought fortunately at Scanderoon the same day — thus 
told in his epitaph : 

Under this stone the matchless Digby lies, 
Digby the great, the valiant, and the wise : 
The age's wonder for his noble parts ; 
Skill'd in six tonnes, and leEim'd in all the arts. 
Bom on the day he (^ed, the eleventh of June, 
On which he bravely fought at Scanderoon. 
'Tis rare that one and Be&same day should be 
His day of birth, of death, of victory. 



♦ Handel died on Good Fridav, it is said, according to his wish. 

f This is not disregarded in the present day, which will explain the 

mat number of marriages that take place late in April. In the 

Timet journal of April 26, 1862, the list of Marriages exceeds one 

column of the smallest type — 69 in number — or very considerably 

greater than the daily average of any other month of the year. 
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We have not altogether thrown oflF this belief; for, in the 
Crimean war, the 18th of Jane, as the anniversary of Waterloo, 
was considered an auspicious day for an attack. 

The Jews accounted August 10 an unfortnnate day ; for on 
that day the Temple was destroyed by Titus, the son of Vespa- 
sian ; on which day also the first Temple was consumed with nre 
by Nebuchadnezzar. (Heylin.) The Treasury of the Times says the 
eighth of Loyon (August) the very same day 679 years one after 
another. 

The 19th of August was the day of Augustus his adoption : 
on the same day he began his consulship; he conquered the 
Triumviri, and on the same day he died. 

Sept. 2, 1644. The Earl of Essex fled to Plymouth, and the 
army submitted to the king. 

Sept. 2, 1645. The Scots raised the siege from before Here- 
ford. 

Sept. 3, 1653. The Londoners petitioned the Parliament to con- 
tinue tythes. 

Sept. 2. 1685. The Lady Lisle beheaded at Winchester, for 
harbouring Hicks, a rebel. 

Sept. 3, 1641. The Parliament adjourned to the 20tb of 
October next, and the Irish rebellion broke out, where 20,000 
persons were barbarously murdered. 

Sept. 3, 1643. Biddeford, Appleford, and Barnstable surren- 
derea to the king. 

Sept. 3, 1650. Dunbar fight : 

Early in a morning 
In an evil tyming. 
Went they from Dunbar. 

Sept. 3, 1651. Worcester fight. 

Sept. 3, 1651. Earl of Derby defeated at Preston. 

Sept. 3, 1654. A third Parliament at Westminster. 

The 3rd of September was always regarded by Cromwell as his 
*' fortunate day.'' On the two successive anniversaries of that 
day he gained his famous victories of Dunbar and Worcester; 
yet subsequently, on that very day, 1658, agreeably with a strange 
prophecy of Colonel Lindsay, tie Protector breathed his last. 
The Monday before, August 30th, was the most windy day that 
had hap])ened for twenty years; and the following Friday, on 
which Oliver died, there was also a high wind, which produced 
these very apposite lines : Waller says Oliver died 

" In storms as loud as his immortal fame ; " 
and Godolphin, 

'* In storms as loud as was his crying sin," 

Bept. 3, 1675. The town of Northampton near burnt to th^ 
ground by accidental fire. 
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Sept. 3, 1662. Wiib'am Lenthal, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, died. 

Sept. 10, 1643. The siege of Gloucester raised. Over the 
gate leading to the Njmph's-field was this inscription : 

Always remember 

The tenth of September^ 

One thousand six hundred forty three. 

And give God tho glory. 

Sept. 10, 164-5. Bristol surrendered to the Parliament. 

Sept. 10, 1649. Drogheda taken, as appears by Cromwell's 
letter to the Speaker Lenthal. 

Sept. 10. 1660. Peace proclaimed with Spain. 

Sept. 10, 1670. Peace concluded between England and Spain 
in America, was this day ratified at Madrid. 

Sept. 10, 1673. The Earl of Ossory took the command of the 
Fleet at the Buoy in the Nore, in the absence of Prince Rupert. 

September 30thj Pompey the Great was born ; upon that day 
he triumphed for his Asian conauest ; and on that day he died. 

October 14th was the birthaay of the Duke of York, which 

Aubrey commemorated in 1672, m some Latin verses, adverting 

to the other auspicious events of that day : the translation is as 

follows : 

October^s fourteenth gave the Norman Duke 
That victory, whence ne England's Sceptre took. 
Third Edward, after he had Calais won, 
(The means whereby he France did over-run) 
Returning home by raging tempests tost, 
(And near his life (so fortunes) to have lost) 
AiTived safe on shore the self-same date. 
(This day to them afforded so fair fate.) 
Great Duke, rejoice in this your day of birth ; 
And may such omens still encrease your mirth. 

To this Aubrey added, from Eabyan's Chronicle, the Peace, men- 
tioned by Stow, anno 1360, (concluded between King Edward 
IIL and the Erench King, upon the 14th of October, with great 
solemnity). 

A memorable Peace (foretold by Nostradamus) much con- 
ducing to the saving of Christian blood, was made upon the 14th 
of October, 1557, between Pope Paul IV., Henry 11. of France, 
and Philip 11. of Spain, who were fiapper du Ciel, moved from 
Heaven to make this peace. 

The 3rd of November was the birthday of John Aubrey, wliich 
led him to chronicle the following remarkable accidents which 
happened on that day. 

Constantius, the Emperor, son of Constantine the Great, little 
inferior to his father, died on this day. 
Thomas Montacnie, Earl of Salisbury, Uie Iq^oma QomT&»sA<&T 
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under Henry IV., V., and VI., died this daj bj a wound of a 
cannon-shot lie received at Orleans. 

Cardinal Borromeo, famous for his sanctity of life, died this 
day, 1584. 

Sir John Perrot, a man yery remarkable in his time, I^rd 
Deputy of Ireland, son to Henry VUL, and extremely like him, 
died in the Tower, the 3rd of November, 1592. Grief, and the 
fatality of this day, killed him. 

Stow tells us, in 1069, November 3, as well in Scotland as 
England, the sea broke in, over the banks of many riyers, drown- 
ing divers towns, and much people, with an innumerable number 
of oxen and sheep; at which time the lands in Kent, sometime 
belonging to Earl Grodwin, were covered with sands, and drowned, 
and to this day are called Godwin's Sands. With this catastrophe 
Aubrey connects his own fortunes as follows : " I bad an estate 
left me in Kent of which between 30 and 40 acres was marsh- 
land, very conveniently flanking its up-land ; and in thcjse days 
this marsh-land was usually let for four nobles an acre. My 
fatlier died 1643. Within a year and a half after his decease, 
such charges and water-schots came upon this marsh-land, by the 
influence of the sea, that it was never worth one farthing to me, 
but very often eat into the rents of the up-lands : so that I often 
think, this being my birthday, hath the same influence upon me, 
that it had 680 years since upon Earl Grodwin. and others con- 
cerned in low lands." 

The Parliament, in England, so fatal to Home's concerns in 
Henry VIII.*s time, began the 3rd of November ; in which the 
Pope, with all his authority, was clean banished the realm ; he no 
more to be otherwise thau Bishop of Home; the Kins: to be 
taken and reputed as supreme heaa of the Church of England, 
having full authority to reform all errors, heresies, and abuses of 
the same ; also the flrst-fruits and tenths of all spiritual promo- 
tions and dignities were granted to the King. 

On the 3rd of November, 1640, began that Parliament so dire- 
fully fatal to England, its peace, its wealth, its religion, its gentry, 
its nobility ; nay, its king. 

On the 3rd of November, 1703, was the Great Storm. 

The victory of Musselborough over tlie Scots was on the 10th of 
December, 1547, the very same day on which, thirty years before, 
a victory had been gained over them at Elodden Field. 

On the 23rd of December, Francis Duke of Lunenburg was 
bom and died -. hence it was said : 

Ipsa dies vitam eontulit, ipsa neceriL 

The same day life did give 
And made hiin cease to live. 

And not onlj among the Komans aud3e^%,\^\^\i ^I^aj^ ^s&s^'^^ 
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Christians, a like custom of observing such a day is used, espe- 
cialiy Gbildermas, or Innocents' Day. Comines tells us that 
Lewis XL used not to debate any matter, but accounted it a sign 
of great misfortune towards him, if any man communed with him 
of his affairs; and would be very ans^y with those about him, if 
they troubled him with any matter whatsoever upon that day. 



DAYS OF THE WEEK. 

Monday, as an evil day, has been noticed at page 1. In Sir 
John Sinclair's Account 0/ Scotland we read : " No gentleman, of 
the name of Sinclair, either in Canisbay, or throughout Caith- 
ness, will put on green apparel, or think of crossing the Ord upon 
a Monday. Thev were dressed in green and they crossed the 
Ord upon a Monday, in their way to the battle of Flodden, where 
they fought and fell in the service of their country, almost witii- 
out having a representative of their name behind them. The 
day and dress are, accordingly, regarded as inauspicious. If the 
Ord must be got beyond on Monday, the journey is performed 
by sea." 

Tuesday was a most remarkable d»y to Thomas ^ Becket, whose 
life was a continual conflict against the enemy. Upon a Tuesday 
he suffered ; upon Tuesday he was translated ; upon Tuesday the 
Peers of the land sat against him at Northampton ; upon Tuesday 
he was banished ; upon Tuesday the Lord appeared to him at 
Pontiniac, saying, Thomas, Thomas, my Church shall be glorified 
in thy blood ; upon Tuesday he returned from exile ; upon Tues- 
day ne got the palm or reward of martyrdom ; upon Tuesday, 
1220, his venerable body received the glory and renown of trans- 
lation, fifty years after his passion. 

Wednesday is said to have been the fortunate day of Sixtus 
Quintus, that pope of renowned merit. On a Wednesday he was 
bom ; on that day he was made monk ; on the same he was made 
General of his order ; on that also, he was successively created 
Cardinal, elected Pope, and also inaugurated. 

Thursday was a fatal day to Henry VII I. and his posterity. 
He died on Thursday, Jan. 28. King Edward VI. on Thursday, 
July 6. Queen Mary on Thursday, Nov. 17. Queen Elizabeth 
on Thursday, March 24. 

Is Friday an Unlucky Lay ? — ^This question has received the 
following replies in the Norfolk (United States) Beacon ; which 
show how little the Americans have to dread " the fatal day : " 
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** On Friday, August 21, 1492, Christopher Columbus sailed on bis 
S^reat voya^ of discovery. On Friday, October 12, 1492, he first dis- 
oovered land. On Frid&y, January 4, 149^, be Bailod. ou ^^ T«^i\au. 
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to Spain, which, if he had not reached in safety, the happr reeolt wonid 
never have been known which led to the settlement on this vast conti- 
nent. On Friday, March 15, 1493, he arrived at Palos in safety. On 
Friday, November 22, 1493, he arrived at Hispaniola, in his second 
voyage to America. On Friday, June 13, 1494, . he, though unknown 
to himself, discovered the continent of America. On Friday, March 
5, 1496, Henry VIII. of England gave to John Cabot his commission, 
which led to tne discovery of North America. This is the first Ameri- 
can state-paper in England. On Friday, September 7, 1565, Melendea 
founded St. Augustine, the oldest town in the United States by more 
than forty years. On Friday, November 10, 1620, the May- Flower , with 
the Pilgrims, made the harbour of Province Town ; and on the same 
day they signed that august compact, the forenmner of our present 
glorious constitution. On Friday, December 22, 1620. the Pilgrims made 
their fined landing at Ply^mouth Rock. On Friday, February 22, 
George Washington, the father of American freedom, was bom. On 
Friday, June 16, Bunker Hill was seized and fortified. On Friday, 
OctolJer 7, 1777, the surrender of Sarat(^a was made, which had such 
power and influence in inducing France to declare for our cause. On 
Friday, September 22, 1780, the treason of Arnold was laid bare, 
which saved us from destruction. On Friday, October 19, 1781, the 
surrender at Yorktown, the crowning glory of the American armi>, 
oocuired. On Friday, July 7, 1776, the motion in Ck>ngress was made 
by John Adams, seconded by Bichard Henry Lee, tl^t the United 
States colonies were, and of right ought to be, free and independent. 
Thus, by numerous examples, we see that, however it may be with 
foreign nations, Americans need never dread to b^n on ^day any 
undertaking, however momentous it may be." 

This passage was quoted by the author of Curiosities of History j 
London, 1857, upon which an American editor quoted the above 
as from the last-named work, thus employing it as English 
evidence of certain great events in America, and repudiating the 
claims of his own country to the authorship, for the sake of gas- 
conade. By this means, the re-quotation appearing in The Timet 
journal as English evidence, travelled through the various metro- 
politan and provincial journals in England. 

Friday was a very fortunate day to the great renowned Captain 
Gonsalvo, he having on that day given the French many memorable 
defeats. 

Saturday (or the Jewish Sabbath) was fatal to the Temple of 
Jerusalem : for on that day it was taken by Pompey, Herod, and 
Titus, successively. Saturday was a lucky day to Henry VII.: 
upon that day he achieved his victory over Bichard III. August 
22, 1485. On that day, he entered the city, being August 29, 
(correct Stow, who mistakes the day,) and he himself always 
acknowledged he had experienced Saturday fortunate. 

Saturda^r has been a day of death to the Boyai Family of 
England within the last 160 years : 

William m. died . . . Saturday, March 18, 1702. 

Queen Anne Saturday, AugvmtljYl'^^' 

Geoi^gel Saturday, June \Q,\TW. 

OeorgeU Saturday, Octobet^^.W^. 
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George III. died • • • Saturday. January 29, 1820. 

George IV Saturday, June 26, 1830. 

The Duchess of Kent . . Saturday, March 16, 1861. 

Albert, Prince Consort • Saturday, December 14, 1861. 

After the Keformation, the old evil days appear to have abated 

much of the ancient malevolent influences, and to have left behind 

them only a general snperstition against fishermen setting out to 

fish, or seamen to take a voyage, or landsmen a journey, or 

domestic servants to enter on a new place on a Friday. In many 

country districts, especially in the north of England, no weddings 

take place on Friday, from this cause. According to a rhyming 

proverb, ** Friday's moon, come when it will, comes too soon. 

Sir Thomas Overbury, in his charming sketch of a Milkmaid, says, 

" Her dreams are so chaste that she dare tell them ; onlv a 

Friday's dream is all her snperstition ; and she consents for tear 

of anger." 

DIVINATION. 

Mr. de Morgan has communicated to Notes and QueneSf second 
series. No. 88, the following piece of conjuring: 

The person who is to be the astonished is directed to think of 
one of the numbers 1, 2, ... 9, and put it by. He is then told 
to write down any number he pleases, no matter of how many 
figures, to write down a number made of the same figures in 
another order, and to subtract one from the other. Suppose he 
thinks of 17629738, and proceeds as follows : 

17629738 
93768172 

76138434 

He is then told to take the number of letters in his father's and 
mother's Christian names, and in the name of one of the Apostles, 
and to add them together, to multiply this number by 4, the in- 
verted number by 5, and to add to both of these put together the 
number he first thought of. Say William, H^nry, Jane, Peter, 
21 letters in all, 12 when inverted ; 4 times 21 is 84, 5 times 12 
is 60, and 8 beinp the number thought of, 84, 60, 8, make 152. 
This 1, 5, 2 he is to mix up with the 7, 6, 1, &c. above in any 
order he pleases, and to give the list to the conjuror. Say he 
gives 

31182457364. 
All this he has done in private. The conjuror sees nothing but 
this list of figures, and tells him immediately that the figure he 
thought of was 8. 

ODD AND EVEN NUMBERS. 

In regard to the qualities inherent in Odd and Even Numbers, 
^Itere is much difference of oplnionL among \.\i^ kvucvied. Pliny 
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assures ns that odd nambers were more effectual than even, and 
were a thing of the greatest consequence to be observed in fevers. 
Philo-Judseus tells us that nature delights in a septenary, and 
among his instances, that children bom in seven months are 
prosperous, while those who come into the world at eight are 
unlucky. The Bomans, however, found as many and as valid 
reasons for admiring the number three, as Philo did for his 
eulogies on seven : for instance, Jove's thunder was three-forked ; 
Neptune's trident was three-pronged ; Pluto's house-dog, Cerbe- 
rus, was three-headed ; the Furies were three ; and Diana was of 
a three-fold nature, being Diana upon earth, Hecate in the 
shades below, and Luna in the sky above. Pythagoras formed 
a whole system of philosophy upon numbers, and even went so 
far as to declare that, according to the odd or even numbers in a 
man's name, blindness, lameness, or any such casualties, will fall 
upon his left or right side. 

Pliny maintained that they who were made to die of hunger in 
prison, never survived the seventh day ; and Aristotle mentions 
several animals who never lived beyond the seventh year. On 
the other hand, Werensal, in enumerating the fears and precau- 
tions of one under this belief in numbers, says that if sick, he 
will never take the prescribed pills in an evei^ number; and we 
read in Debrio that the seventh son of a seventh son has a siui^ular 
gift of curing fevers, provided no female birth has intervened. 

NUMBER SEVEN. 

The Number Seven has for ages been a subject of particular 
specidation : in a curious work entitled The Secrets of Numbers, 
162^, the author has given many notable opinions from learned 
men to prove the excellency of the number seven : " only the 
septenarie bein^ a prerogative above other numbers, neither be- 
gctteth nor is oegotten. This is its first divinity or perfection. 
Secondly, this is an harmonical number, and the well and fountain 
of that fair and lovely digrammay because it includeth within itself 
ail manner of harmony. Thirdly, it is a theological number, con- 
sisting of perfection. (See Cruden.) Fourthly, because of its com- 
positure: for it is compounded of one ana six; two and five; 
three and four. Now, every one of these being excellent of 
themselves, how can this number be but far more excellent, con- 
sisting of them all, and participating, as it were, of all their 
excellent virtues." (Communicated to Notes and Queries.) 

Another Correspondent of Notes and Queries thus illustrates 
the frequent use, in the Old Testament, of sheva, " seven," indefi- 
nitely for muck 01 frequently in Ruth iv.l5, 1 Sam. ii. 5, Is. iv. 1, 
Jer. XX. 9, and Ezech. xxix. 9, 12 ; also, in Prov. xxiv. 16» where, 
however, it may refer to seven witnesses, or p\ed^fe"&,«& m^^^. 
xxL 28 — 30. Compare Herodotus, 1. 3, c. %, OTL\.\it ^N«a^\.^\«» 
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of the Arabs, with Homer's Iliad, 1. 19, y. 243, on the seyen 
tripods of Agamemuon. In Arabic and Hebrew, the word seva 
means finished, completed, satiated, as in Ezech. xvi. 28, 29, and 
Hos. iy. 10. 

Seven, as an astronomical period, is known to most nations, 

and has been from times prior to history. Clemens, Alex. 

(Stromat. lib. vi. p. 685, Paris, 1629), says the moon's phases are 

changed every seven days. Selenus, the mathematician, he also 

says, distinguished seven phases of that luminary. He notices 

the seven planets, seven angels, seven stars in the Pleiades and in 

the Great Bear ; seven tones in music ; seventh days in diseases ; 

and gives an elegant elegy on Solon of the changes of every seven 

years in man's life. Clemens has also accumulated a variety of 

passages from ancient poets on the sacredness of the seventh day. 

The Hebrews commemorated their seventh day, or seventh 

week : — (Pentecost), the seventh month (commencing their eiml 

year), the seventh year (for fallowing the land), and the seven 

times seventh year, or jubilee. 

The Seven-eared Wheat is the kind formerly raised in Egypt 
and Syria, and is often mentioned in the Bible under the name of 
com, which meant then any sort of grain of which bread was 
made. Pharaoh dreamed oi the seven-eared com. 

The following are a few of the many instances of this popular 
adoption of the Number Seven: Seven Champions. Seven 
Churches. Seven Days in a Week. Seven Days' notice. Seven 
Dials. Seven-fold. Seven Hills. Seven Penitential Psalms. 
Seven Senses. Seven-shilling piece. Seven Sisters. Seven 
Sleepers. Seven Sons. Seventh Son of the Seventh Son. Seven ' 
times seven a Jubilee. Seven Wise Men. A jury of Seven 
Matrons. Seven Wonders of the World. Seven lears, a change. 
Seven Years* Transportation. Seven Years' Income Tax. Seven 
abominations. 

The Number Seven, according to Hippocrates, by its occult 
virtues, tends to the accomplishment of ail things, is the dispenser 
of life, and fountain of all its changes ; and like Shakspeare, he 
divides the life of a man into 7 ages. In 7 months a child may be 
bom and live, and not before ; and anciently it was not named 
before seven days, not being accounted fully to have life before 
that periodical day — ^The teeth spring out in the 7th month, and 
are shed and renewed in the 7th year, when infancy is changed 
into childhood — At twice 7 years puberty begins: at thrice 7 
years the faculties are developed, manhood commences, and we 
become legally competent to all civil acts — ^At four times 7 man 
is in full possession of his strength ; at five times 7 he is fit for 
the business of the world — At six times 7 he becomes grave and 
wise, or never — At 7 times 7 he attains his apogee, and from that 
ijme decaj$-^At eighi times 7 he Va in W ^x. ^vsv^jcX^tv^ 
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—At nine times 7, or 63, he is in his grand climacteric, or jear 
of danger ; and ten times 7, or three score years and ten, lias by 
the Royal Prophet been pronounced the natural period of humau 
life. The 7th year, as well as the 7th day, was directed to be a 
sabbath of rest for all things ; and at the end of 7 times 7 years 
commenced the grand Jubilee. Every 7th year there was a 
general release from all debts, and all bondsmen were set fjBee.* 
Every 7th year the law was directed to be read to the people — 
and by that law, man was commanded to forgive his offending 
brother 7 times ; but the meekness of the last revealed reli^^ion 
extended his humility and forbearance to 70 times 7. " If Cain 
shall be revenged 7 fold, truly Lamech 70 times 7" The Rabbins 
say, that Grod employed this number to perfect the greatness of 
Samuel, his name corresponding to the value of the letters iu the 
Hebrew tongue, which signify 7 ; whence Hannah, his mother, in 
her thanks says, "that the barren had brought forth 7" The 
7th son was formerly considered as endowed with pre-eminent 
wisdom ; and the 7th son of a 7th son is still thought to possess 
the power of healing diseases spontaneously. Einally, perfection 
is likened to gold 7 times purified in the fire. 

" XJNLUCKT THIRTEEN." 

This belief, most commonly identified with the number of a 
dinner party, is anecdotically illustrated in our former work.f 
We here requote the instances, with additional explanations. 

Fosbroke, in his Encyclopadia of Antiquities, states that 
** Thirteen in company was considered an unlucky number by the 
ancient Romans ;" but he does not give any classical authority 
for this statement. 

There is at Dantzic a clock, which at 12 admits, through a 
door, Christ and the eleven, shutting out Judas, who is admitted 
at 1. But, is not the belief older than the clock ? The iniquity 
of Judas may have led him to be considered the thirteenth at the 
Lord's Supper ; and his self-destruction may have given to the 
number thirteen its fatal association. 

It has, however, been explained away by M. Quetelet, in hia 
work on Frobabilities, as follows : " If the probability be required, 
that out of thirteen persons, of different ages, one of them, at 
least, shall die within a year, it will be found that the chances 
are about one to one that one death, at least, will occur. This 
calculation, by means of a false interpretation, has given rise to 

♦ From this law may have originated the custom of our binding young 
men to 7 years' apprenticeship, and of punishing incorrigible offenders 
by transportation for 7, and twice 7 years. 

f Mysteries of Lifty Death, and Fviurity, ilfustraled jH omtKe Besl a-njdi 
LaUit Authorities, 1861, 
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the prejudice, no less ridiculous, that the danger will be avoided 
by inviting a greater number of quests, which can only have the 
effect of augmenting the probability of the event so much appre- 
hended." 

This belief obtains in Italy and Russia, as well as in England. 
Moore, in his Diary, vol. ii. p. 206, mentions there being thirteen 
at dinner, one day at Madame Gatalaini's, when a French countess 
who lived with her upstairs was sent for to remedy the grievance. 

''Lord L (ansdowne) said he had dined once abroad with 
Count Orloff, and perceived he did not sit down at dinner, but 
kept walking from chair to chair; he found afterwards it was 
because the Narishken were at table, who, he knew, would rise 
instantly if they perceived the number thirteen^ which Orloff 
would have made by sitting down himself." 

POWERS OF THE SAME NUMBER. 

Mr. J. Pope Hennessy, of the Inner Temple, has communi- 
cated to the British Association, a paper '' On some Properties of 
a Series of the Powers of the Same Number," wherein he an- 
nounced the discovery of some general laws which regulate the 
series of the powers of any number. Tor instance, in the fol- 
lowing series of the powers of 5, the number of digits in the 
several recurrent vertical series may be expressed by the powers 
of 2:— 

Number of digits recurring. 

5 • • 1st. 

1 25 V . 2d. 

• 2 126 . . 8d. 

625 . • 4th. 

4 3125 . . 5th. 

8 15625 . • 6th. 

78125 . • 7th. 

16 390625 . . 8th. 

82 1953125 . . 9th. 

9765625 . . 10th. 

64 48828125 . . 11th. 

128 244140625 . . 12th. 

256 1220703125 . . 13th. 

—The vertical series are, 

5 
2 

16 

8580 

17956240 

8978175584280200. 

fhe next consists of 33 figures, and so on. He pointed out that 

h similar law existed for every other number ; and he exhibited 

fotmulm by which the sum of any of tAie lecKuxeiit aeries may be 
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determined. In the case of 5, S^= 2 (S^ ^+1) ; the consecutive 

sums of the several series being 7, 1 6, 34, 70, 142, &c. In this 
way tables of the powers of numbers may be constructed to any 
extent whatever with very little labour. This discovery will 
enable certain calculations to be made with a degree of accuracy 
hitherto impossible. 

THE FIGUBJES 25 AND 76. 

It may not be generally known that any sum can be multiplied 
by 25, by simply adding two cjrphers to the multiplicand (or sum 
to be multiplied), and then dividing by four. Take, for example, 
68, and multiply it by 25 ; two cyphers being added make 6800, 
which sum being divided by 4 gives the quotient (or answer) — 
1700. The reason why the amount is thus obtained is as follows : 
— Two cyphers being added to 68, have exactly the same effect 
on that sum as if it were multiplied bj 100, and the sum thus 
multiplied being divided by 4, gives the fourth part, or amount 
due to 25. Any sum may also be multiplied by 75 by the same 
rule in the following manner : — To the sum to be multiplied — 
say 68 — add two cyphers, which make 6800 ; divide by 4, which 
given 1700, or fourth part, and the said 1700, or fourth part, 
being subtracted from the aforesaid 6800, leaves the remaining 
three-fourths or amount due to 75. 

Any number of figures you may wish to multiply by 5 will 
give the same result if divided by 2, a much quicker operation ; 
but you must remember to annex a cipher to the answer when 
there is no remainder, and when there is a remainder, whatever 
it may be, annex a 5 to the answer. Multiply 464 by 5, and 
the answer will be 2320 ; divide the same number by two, and 
you have 232, and as there is no remainder you add a cipher. 
rlow take 357, and multiply by 5, the answer is 1785 ; on dividing 
this by 2, there is 178 and a remainder; you therefore place a 
5 at the end of the line, and the result is again 1785. 

THE NUMBER THKEE, 

When the world was created, we find land, water, and sky. 
Sun, moon, and stars. Noah had but three sons ; Jonah was 
three days in the whale's belly ; our Saviour passed three days in 
the tomb. Peter denied his Saviour thrice. There were three 
Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Abraham entertained 
three angels. Samuel was called three times. "Simon, lovest 
thou Me P" was repeated three times. Daniel was thrown into a 
den with three lions, for praying three times a da.'j. SkbAskAKix 
Meshech^ and Abednego were rescued ixom \)Dk& ^k&xn»^ ^V >^^ 
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oven. The Ten Commandments were delivered on the third 
day. Job had three friends. St. Paul speaks of faith, hope, and 
charity, these three. Those famous dreams of the baker and 
butler were to come to pass in three days ; and £lijah prostrated 
himself three times on the body of the dead child. Samson de- 
ceived Delilah three times before she discovered the source of 
his strength. The sacred letters on the cross are I. H. S. ; so 
also the Koman motto was composed of three words, **In hoc 
Signo,'* There ai'e three conditions for man : the earth, heaven, 
and hell ; there is also the Holy Trinity. In mythology there 
were the three Graces ; Cerberus, with his three heads ; Neptune 
holding his three-toothed staff; the Oracle of Delphi cherished 
with veneration the tripod; and the nine Muses sprang from 
three. In nature, we have male, female, and offspring ; moVning, 
noon, and night. Trees group their leaves in threes ; there is the 
three-leafed clover. Every ninth wave is a ground-swell. We 
have fish, flesh, and fowl. The majority of mankind die at thirty. 
What could be done in mathematics without the aid of the tri- 
angle ? witness the power of the wedge ; and in logic three pre- 
mises are indispensable. It is a common phrase, that '* three is 
a lucky number." — Knickerbocker, 

THE NUMBER NINE.* 

Multiply 9 by itself, or by any other of the digits, and the 
figures of the product added together will amount to 9. The 
component figures of the amount of the multipliers (viz. 45) 
when added together make 9. The amount of the several pro- 
ducts, or multiples of 9 (viz. 405), when divided by 9, ^ves a 
quotient of 45 ; and the component figures of either the dividend 
or quotient, added together, make 9. Multiply any row of 
figures either by 9 or by any other of the products of 9 multi- 
plied by one of the digits, as by 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, or 81, 
and the sum of the figures of the product, added together, will be 
divisible by 9. Multiply the nine digits in the following order — 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 — by 9, or by any one of the products of 9 
mentioned in the last sentence, and the product will come out 
all in one figure, except the place of tens, which will be an 0, 
and that figure will be the one which, multiplied into 9, supplies 
the multiplier : that is, if you select 9 as the multiplier, the pro- 
duct will DC (except the place of tens) all ones : if you select 18, 
all twos ; if 27, all threes ; and so on. Omit the 8 in the multi- 
plicand, and the will also vanish from the product, leaving it 
all ones, twos, threes, &c., as the case may be. 

* No. 9, Fleet Market, was an unlucky address ; it being the Fleet 
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WHAT MULTIPLICATION DOES. 

When the great iron ship LeviatJum was exhibited to the 
public, it was (^culated that if any one were allowed to pay the 
ship a visit once a week for a single year, upon condition that a pin 
must be dropped upon her deck at the first visit, and that upon each 
of the succeeding weekly visits the number of pins must be doubl^, 
on the first week there would be one pin, on the tenth week 
there would be 512 pins, on the twentieth week there would be 
52^288 pins, on the fortieth there would be 549,755,813,888, 
and on the fifty-second, or the close, there would be the enormous 
number of 2,251,799,813,685,248 pins. The weight of this 
quantity of pins would be, as nearly as possible, 251,316,943 tons 
/ cwt. 67 lbs* 5 oz. ; so that it would require about 1,117 Levia- 
tkans^ calculating the tonnage of each at 22,500, to carry the 
weight of pins that might be deposited in fifty-two weeks, upon 
the simple condition of commencing with the unit and doubling 
the quantity each time. 

CALCULATION AND MEMORY. 

William Lawson, teacher of mathematics in Edinburgh, who 
died in 175 7^ when employed about twenty years before his death 
as preceptor to the sons of a gentleman, was induced by his em- 
ployer to undertake an extraordinary piece of mental calculation. 
Upon a wager laid by his patron, that the numbers from 1 to 
40 inclusive could, by memory alone, be multiplied continually — 
that is, 1 multiplied 2 ; the product then ansing, 2, by 3 ; the 
next product, 6, by 4 ; the next, 24, by 5 ; and so on, 40 being 
the last multiplier — ^Mr. Lawson was, with reluctance, prevailed 
UDQn to attempt the task. He began it next morning at seven 
o^ock, taught his pupils their Latin lessons in the forenoon as 
usual, had iinished the operation by six in the evening, and then 
told the last product to tne gentlemen who had laid the wager ; 
which they took down in writing, making a line of forty-eight 
figures, and found to be just. The shortness of the time ren- 
dered the work the more difficult, as each multiplication was in 
its turn so far to be forgotten as not to interfere with those that 
succeeded. When the operation was over, he could perceive his 
veins to start, like a man in a nervous fever ; the three following 
nights he dreamed constantly of numbers ; and he was often 
heard to say that no inducement would ever again engage him in 
a like attempt A fair copy of the whole operation, attested by 
the subscriptions of three gentlemen, parties in the wager, was 
put into a frame with glass, and hung up in the ^atrow*!^ dx&ixsk% 
room. — Chamheris Journal. 
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MYSTERIES OF THE HOURS. 

In the year 1842, there appeared a little book of eloquent 
truth and felicitous illustration, entitled The Tongue of Time; cr, 
the Language of a Church Clock, By William Harrison, A.M.* 
The design was suggested to the reverend author by hearing the 
clock strike at mionight. A thought arose in his mind of the 
vast number of hours which slip by, unnoticed by our senses, 
unless some circumstances, or business, or engagement, happen to 
impress a few more particularly upon our attention. It imme- 
diately occurred to the author, that the connei^ion of some Scrip- 
ture precept with each hour of the day, might not only lead the 
Christian to note more jealously the passing flight of time, but 
would also as constantly remind him of its solemn and fl^al object. 
For this purpose he selected a few portions of the Word of /God, 
accommodating the number of words in each portion to the 
number of strokes in each hour ; besides arranging, methodically, 
the various subjects, so as to give in the whole a short synopsis 
of Christian principles and duties. The author has endeavoured, 
also, to carry throughout such a reference to the suflferings of our 
Lord and only Saviour, Jesus Christ, as will enable the reader to 
realize, in every division of time, a part of that cross which was 
borne for us ; and this is, in fact, the chief recommendation of 
the writing. 

We select the following passages, which may be considered as 
the characteristics of the several hours. 

One o'clock. — This is a needful warning I It is but once m the day 
that its sound greets our ears. Its second warning comes in the dead 
of night. Few comparatively are the ears that hear it then : some 
children of pleasure at the fag end of their toil ; some solitary bending 
over the lettered page, or taxing his overwrought brain ; some anxious 
spirit watching by the curtains of sickness ; some restless body tossing 
upon a bed of pain. To these the simple stroke of time, perchanoe, 
may come at night ; but to the rest of the world it speaks at noon-day, 
and whether for these or for them, alike needful is the warning — 
Watch !t 

Two o'clock. — Short is the lesson to which the hour of two calls our 
Attention ; and yet the Bible declares it to be the whole duty of man, 
and the summary of all instruction, "Fear God !" 

Three o'clock is a point of time consecrated by the burst of a dying 
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* Then morning preacher at the chapel of the Magdalen Hospital ; 
now, Rector of Birch in Essex. 

f Never shall we forget the simple stroke of a clock breaking upor. 
our ear a few minutes after a beloved friend had passed from a life of 
suffering : how solemnly did it proclaim the solitude of the lone heart 
of the one that was left ! Almost at the same moment, the wintry 
sunbeam streamed through the crevice of the window-shutter upon the 
corpse scarcely cold ; it was the primordial beam of life vivifying the 
seremty of death /—if. Welhy, 
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SaviotuKs anguish. It was at this season that, in the yeir li&genng 
darkness, after He had been hanging in silent endurance forthree houTB, 
while the then speechless throng were still watching Him, He uttered 
these mysterious words, '' Eloi 1 Eloi ! lama sabachthani 1 " 

Fcur o*clock. — The clock is striking four, and it comes somewhat 
8(rfter to the fancy, when associated with this language of eneourage- 
ment, "Be careful for nothing ! '* 

£^ive (/clock, — Not unsuitable is the Apostolic caution to the hour of 
Five. Whether it comes at the early dawn, or at the close of the daj^s 
work, when we are about to refresh our bodies with the day's meal, it 
greets us with equal appropriateness : — " The Lord is at hand," both 
actually and prophetically. In the former case. He comes to reign and 
jud^e ; in the latter. He is nigh, to overlook and provide. 

Six o*clock. — ^Remember, that at this hour, the lifeless body of the 
Bedeemer was laid in its last earthly dwelling-place. Last / should we 
say ! It was the only place that the Heir of all things had wherein to 
lay His head. " Why sleep ye ? Rise and pray." 

Seven o*cloch. — It is in order that the reader may be able to realize 
tiie practical comfort of the Apostle's advice, that seven o'clock is sup- 
posed to summon him to prayer with these encouraging words, "Ask ! 
and it shall be given you. 

Might o*clock. — Jesus Christ is the principle of our spiritual being ; 
a truth which He Himself expressed in these words : " 1 am the Vine, 
ye are the branches" — of which eight o'clock may serve to remind us. 
. . . At this hour, Jesus was on His road to Calvary. Dost thou 
believe this ? Canst thou picture it by faith, and supply the cause of 
His anguish in thine own sins ? Canst thou realize what followed as the 
ground of thy salvation ? This is faith, if the consequence be Love ; 
for Love will make Hia sorrows thine, and His will thy law. 

Nine o*clock. — By this hour, the great machinery of the world has 
been set in motion — the appointed tasks all commenced — the corre- 
spondence of the day has begun. Before, then, that thy head and heart 
are immersed in these cares, remember, Christian, the warning of the 
Ninth hour, the principle of victory is the true sequel to that of grace ; 
for if the latter is declared in the Saviour's own terms, " I am the Vine ; 
ye are the branches," the Apostle adds, *' and they that are Christ's 
have crucified the flesh." 

Ten o'clock reminds us of a time when a multitude of men were 
assembled before a cross. For one hour the suspended criminal had 
been enduring the anguish of this position in patient silence. Not one 
of that multitude could tell wherefore He hung there, and yet many of 
the number rejoiced to witness His sufferings. But it reminds us also 
of another time, when another multitude was assembled to witness 
another scene. Was it not at this hour that Fetor stood forth, to make 
known the first fruits of a Saviour's death ? 

Eleven o'clock. — Christian, let this be the warning of the eleventh 
hour : ** Redeem the time. " Wonderful is the instance that it recals of 
diligence at the eleventh hour ! Wonderful and solitary the example of 
redeeming the time ! About this hour it was, that the soul of a dying 
thief, that fluttered upon the confines of eternity, saw, felt, and em- 
braced the moment q£ the world's redemption. An opportunity of 
grace, single in tiie annals of time, presented itself ; it was seized and 
secured ; and he that had the fkith to do it, is now reaping the reward. 
Whatever thy pursuit may be when this hour vibrates upon thine ear, 
let it check thee with tiie self-inquiry : Am I'waUdng in^wisdom to-» 
inudB the world ? Am I redeeming the time ? 

o2 
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Twelve c^ clock. —Reader ! we have arrived at the kut hour, for thoueh 
the divisions of time travel in a circle, clocks will stop. With U9 
Twelfth Hour, then, we will associate the touching but solemn image ol 
the Apostle : ''here we have no continuing city, but we aoek 0110 .(» 
come. 

Ill " Twelve o'clock, the Look-out,*' the recompense of reward for a 
devout life is thus powerfully and even picturesquely set forth : 

**The Hour of Twelve reminds you of your present lot and future 
prospects. You have no continuing city here, whether you will seek 
one to come or not. You may keep up comforts, and carry off distinc- 
tions, and manage matters dexterously, and pass on agreeably through 
life sd any time-killer could wish; but what then? Fading po^rs, 
dimmed faculties, blunted tastes, failing health, the sick bed, the d^Ak 
struggle, are coming, and your pilgrimage is over. But, where are vou ? 
You have gone one way— Jesus has gone the other. You havesbpt 
with the world, and its camp— Jesus has taken His body nnto lTlTi%gftfr, 
out of the camp, as He requested : ' Father. I will that they also whom 
Thou hast given Me, be with Me where I am I * The Christian pilgrimage 
is no phantasy, any more than the Grospel promises, tiie one is con- ■ 
tangent upon the other. The promise makes the pilgrim. A city to come 
has been held up to the affections and emulation of the world— ^ dty 
iliat hath no need of sun, nor yet of moon, to sbine in it ; whose walls 
are of jasper, and foundations of precious stones laid bv God, vijliose 
gates are pearls, and streets of shining gold. In the midst orit is a 
pure river of water of life, clear as crystel ; and on either side the tree 
of life, whose fruit is yielded every monUi. TMa is the city set in^txm- 
trast to the camp of this world, and this it is which makes tne pilgAm." 

EXPECTATION OF LIEB. 

Mr. Charles Willicb, in a commanication to the Institute of 
Actuaries, gives, for the Expectation of Life at any Age,-:— (a) 
from 5 to 60, the simple formula, e=^ (80 — a) ; or in word$, tne 
expectation is » to two-thirds of the difference between th^ agp 
of the party and 80. This formula is easily recollected, and^the 
results correspond very closely with those obtained from I)r. 
Parr's English Life Table; indeed so closely, as to raise uie 
question whether the law may not be as true as the result from 
such an immense mass of returns as those of all England ijad 
Wales. , 

HOUKS MOST FATAL TO LIFE. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review, having ascertained the hour 
of death in 2,880 instances of all ages, has arrived at this con|^< 
sion. The maximum of death is from 5 to 6 o'clock a.m., when it 
is 40 per cent, above the average ; the next, during the hour 
before midnight, when it is 25 per cent, in excess ; a third hour 
of excess is that from 9 to 10 o'clock in the morning, being 17}> 
per cent, above. Erom 10 ▲.]£. to 3 f.m. the deaths are less 
numerous, being 16}- per cent, below the average, the hour b^oro 
noon being the most fatal. Erom 3 o'clock p.k. to 7 p.m.' the 
deaths rise to 5} per cent, above the avera^, and then fall from 
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that hour to 11 p.m., ayeraging 6^ per cent, below the mean. 
During the hours from 9 to if o'oLock in the evening there is a 
minimum of 6} per cent, below the average. Thus the least mor- 
tality is during midday hours, namely, from 10 to 3 o'clock ; the 
greatest during early morning hours, from 3 to 6 o'clock." See 
more at length, in Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity , p. 120. 

CBITICAL DAYS. 

The point of time when a disease comes to a height, and either 
takes a turn for the better, or destroys the patient — ^is termed the 
eriab. In some diseases, this is only to be remarked from the 
general constitutional symptoms ; in others from the appearance 
of some eruptions ; in others &om the formation of an abscess. 
Gerfoin days, when it was supposed, and probably with justice, 
that some crisis or change takes place in the disease, were called 
Critical Days. Great attention was paid to these days by the^ 
ancioits; and by learned and yrell-informed physicians among the 
modems. Dr. Cullen, in particular, considers the observations of 
the ancients as correct; and in fevers points out the seventh, 
ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, and twentieth days as 
erit^, 

PROPORTION OF MALES TO PEMALES. 

Dr. Carpenter, the physiologist^ says : " Notwithstanding that 
in any ordinary population, there is a decided preponderance in 
the number of females, the number of male births is considerably 
greater than that of females. Taking the average of the whole of 
Ilurope, the proportion is about 106 males to 100 females."* 

JD( course, the number of males becomes considerably lessened 
m the deleterious influences, and abuses, and greater risks to 
which men are subject ; from the peril of the seas, warfare, work- 
ing in mines and manufactories, with similar employments that 
tend to curtail life. 

The following data are from the Sixteenth Annual Report of the 
Registrar-General: "313,756 boys and 298,685 girls were bom 
(in England) in the year (1853) ; the proportion of the numbers 
was as 1-051 to 1*000, or nearly 105 to 100, = 21 boys to 20 
girls." The proportion varies, however : *' In all England, the 

?roportion of boys has increased since 1850, from 104!*2 to 
051." 

* This disparity of the sexes cannot, however, fiEivour the Mormon 
]ioenoe. Lieutenant Gunnison states that when he was in Utah, the 
three members of the Presidency had no less than eighty-two wives 
between them; and one of the three was called "an old bachelor" 
because he had only "a baker's dozen." — HisL Mormoru, 1852. See 
Jfales and Queries, 2nd S. No. 42. 
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HUNTEEIAN NOTION. 

« 

John Hunter believed that when there were only one daughter 
and several sons in a family, the daughter was always of a nas- 
cnline disposition ; and that when a family consisted of several 
daughters and only one son, the son was always effemii^ite. 
Payne Knieht used to say that Homer seems to have entertained 
the same idea ; for in the Iliad, we find that Dolon, who proves 
to be such a coward, was an only son, and had several sisters. 

LONGEVITY : TRADITIONS THROUGH FEW LINKS, ' 

• 

Mr. W. Sidney Gibson, F.S. A., of Tynemouth, states : A per- 
son living in 1847, then aged about 61, was frequently assured 
by his father that, in 1786, he repeatedly saw a person earned 
Peter (^den, who died in that year at the age of 127ycar86 and 
who, when a boy, heard Thomas Jenkins give evidence in a^urt 
of justice at York, to the effect that, when a boy, he was' em- 
ployed in carrying arrows up the hill before the battle of Eiolden 
Field. I 

The battle was fought in 15X3 ; 

Thomas Jenkins died a few years after the 

Great Fire of London, at the f^e of . . . 169 
Deduct for his age at the time of the battle of 
Flodden Field 12 , 

157 

Peter Garden, the man who heard Jenkins give 

evidence, died at 127 

Deduct for his ago when he saw Jenkins . . 11 

116 \\ 

The person whose father knew Peter Garden was j 

bom shortly before 1786, or 70 years since . 70 

A.D. 1856 

So that a person liviup: in 1786 conversed with a man who knew 
a man that fought at Flodden Field. 

Mr. Gibson then quotes the following examples from the 
Scrope and Grosvenor KoU, the record of that celebrated canse 
in the reign of Richard II., between Richaird Lord ScropJ of 
Bolton and Sir Robert Grosvenor, ancestor of the present Mar- 
quis of Westminster, for the right to bear the shield ** azur^y a 
band or"; in which suit, the parties interested first appeared at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne before Commissioners of the Court of 
Chivalry, on Aug. 20, 1385, when Richard II. was in the ndrth 
on his campaign against Scotland. Amongst the depositions! on 
either side were most of the heroes and statesmen of the i£ge ; 
and amongst the noble and knightly deponents who gave evidence 
. in the following year (1386) were ihe IoWowVa^ QeiQX.«Qaras&&\ 
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Sir John Sully, Knight of the Garter, and a distiDguished soldier 
of the Cross, a yenerable hero, who was then, by his own account, 
105 years of age, and had served for eighty years, and been in all 
the principal battles, down to the campaign of Aquitaine. He is 
supposed to have died in his 108th jear. 

And, most remarkable, John Thirl wall, an esquire of ancient 
Noithnmbrian hoose, deposes to what he heard from his father, 
who died forty-four years before, at the age of 145. 

Another example of longevity is derived from a parish not far 
disiant from Thirl wall Castle. At Irthington, (a village on the 
Canbrian river Irthing, near the line of the Iloman wall,) Mr. 
Gibion has seen the register of the burial of one Robert Bowman, 
one of the most remarkable of the long-lived yeomen of that 
parsh, who died in the year 1823, at the age of 118. — Abridged 
andselected from Notes and Queries^ 2nd S. No. 51. 

SIVEN GENERATIONS WITNESSED BY ONE INDIVIDUAL. 

Barace Walpole writes to Sir Horace Mann, Letters, viii. 548 : 

Shere is a circumstance which makes me think myself antediluvian. 
I lave literally seen seven descents in one family. I do not believe 
Ogethorpe can boast of recollecting a longer genealogy. In short, I 
was schoolfellow of the two last Earls of Waldegrave, and used to go 
to )lay with them in the hoUdays when I was about twelve years old. 
Thy lived with their grandmother, natural daughter of James II. 
On< evening while I was there came in her mother, Mrs. Godfrey, that 
Einf s mistress, ancient in truth, and so superannuated that she scarce 
seeied to know where she was. Begin with her : count her daughter, 
La^ Waldegrave ; then the latter's son, the ambassador ; his daughter, 
La^r Harriet Beard ; her daughter, the present Countess Dowager of 
Pons ; and her daughter. Lady Olive ; there are six, and the last now 
his in of a son, and mi^t have done so six or seven years ago, had she 
carried at fourteen. When one has beheld such a pedigree, one may 
ay, "And yet I am not sixty-seven." 

THE THROW FOR LIFE OR DEATH. 

In the Familie Magazijn for 1859 we find the following strange 
pory: 

<j As Kin^ William III. of England, the Stadtholder of the 
Tetherlands, was besieging Namur, in 1695, sundry soldiers from 
}b army, through the want which reigned in the camp, went 
mranderin?, though snch a transgression of the martial law liad 
jien forbidden on pain of death. Most of these marauders were 
CDght by the country people, and killed; only two of them 
lached the camp unscathed ; but they were sentenced to death, 
ley were both brave soldiers, and the general-in-chief wanted to 
pre one of them, and thus commuted the judgment in so far, 
tat they should have to throw at dice for tneir life^ as V7aa the 
osiom m former times in such cases. 
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On the morning appointed for the execution, botn the nutrtnden 
were led to a dram, in order thereupon to cast the decisive throw; 
while, at a few paces further the fatal pole already stood eretf. 
[Full of painful expectation, a group of officers, the r^;iinenM 
chaplain, and the executioner, surrounded the poor fellows. Wtt 
a trembling hand, one of the condemned took up the dice : le 
threw — ^two sixes ! In the next moment, he saw that his fellMr 
had also thrown — ^two sixes ! 

The commanding officers were not a little stricken at ^ 
strange occurrence : but their orders were precise, and so tlg^ 
commanded both the men to throw again. This was done : Jw 
dice were cast, and in the tlirow of both there turned up — %o 
fives ! The spectators now loudly called out that both shouldbe 
pardoned ; and the officers, to ask for new directions, momenttilr 
put off the execution. They applied to the court martial, Mpfich 
they found assembled ; and, after a long discussion, the ^ 
heartening reply was that the delinquents should decide thei bt 
with new dice." Once more, both of them cast, and, lo — ndi 
threw two fours ? 

" This is the finger of God ! " said all present. 

The officers again submitted the strange case to the cdrt 
martial. This time, even the members of the court shudderd ; 
and they resolved to leave the decision to the general-in-clcf, 
who was momentarily expected. 

The Prince of Vaudemont came. He caused the two Engljli- 
men to appear before him : they related to him the trying: circm- 
stances of their desertion. The Prince listened attentively. Ad 
relieved the poor culprits with the welcome ** Pardon," addDg, 
"it is impossible in such an uncommon case, not to obey the voee 
of Divine Providence." 

PKOBABILITIES OF EVENTS, 

The Calculation of the Probabilities of Events, the chances i 
which are not known a priori, but inferred from experience, : 
founded on the presumed constancy of the laws of nature, i 
obedience to which events depending on constant though unkuovn 
causes, are always reproduced in the same order when considerc 
in large numbers. Among the various phenomena of the physic 
and moral world, nothing is more remarkable than the constant 
which is observed to prevail in the recurrence of events of tl 
same kind. The ratio of male to female births furnishes a not^ 
instance. If we consider only a small number of births, nothi^ 
can be more uncertain than the result ; but taking a very lari 
number, as those of a whole kingdom in the course of a year, tl 
proportion of males to females is found to be almost invariab] 
and nearly as 21 to 20. The mean duration of human life affori 
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another familiar example. Notwithmtaiidhig' the pi o ieibii l m- 
certaintj of life, the differenoes of eoostimtions, tnd the rukm» 
acoidento to which mankind are exposed, the arer^e duration of 
the Hyes of a large number of indiTidnals lifing in the same 
coontrj is always found to be Terj nearir the same, insoaraek 
that peeviniary nsks depending on it, if undertakeo in snfficiaitlj 
large numbers, are among the least nnoertain of all eommoeial 
speculations. A similar oonstancj is remained in the results of 
statistical inquiries of ererj kind. The number of crimes of the 
same species committed in a jear, the ratio of the number of 
acquittals to the number of trials, the number of oonfiagrationt, 
of ships lost in a particular trade, of \eitcn which passed through 
the post-office, of patients admitted into the puUic hospitals ; in 
every case the numbers in a given time are observed to fluctuate 
between very narrow limits, and to approach nearer and nearer, as 
the observation is more extended, to fixed mean values. 

This constant approximation to fixed ratios, which is proved 
by all experience, in the recurrence of events of the same kind, 
enables us to apply the calculus of probabilities to many of the 
most interesting questions connected with our social and political 
institutions ; and to determine the average result of a series of 
coming events with as much precision as if their chances were 
determinate, and known a priori, like that of obtaining a given 
point with the throw of a die. Whatever be the nature cm the 
phenomenon under consideration, whether it belong to the physical 
or moral order of things, the calculus is equally applicable when 
the requisite data have been determined from experience, 

James Bemouilli was the first to perceive that the phenomena, 
both of the moral and physical world, anomalous and irr^^nlar as 
they appear when viewed in detail, exhibit, when considered in 
large numbers, a constancy of succession which renders their 
occurrence capable of being submitted to numerical estimation. 
His Jrs Conjectandi, published in 171S, contains a number of in- 
teresting questions relative to combinations and» infinite series ; 
but the most remarkable result which it contains is a theorem 
respecting the indefinite repetition of events, which nuiy be said 
to form the basis of all the higher applications of the theory. It 
consists in this, that if a series of trials be instituted respecting 
an event which must either happen or fail in each trial, the pro- 
bability becomes greater and greater, as the number of triau is 
increased, that the ratio of the number of times it happens, to the 
whole number of trials, will be equal to its a priori probability in 
a single trial ; and that the number of trials may be made so 
great as to give a probability, approaching as nearly to certainty 
as ire please, that the difference between the ratio of its occur- 
renees to the number of trials, and the fraction. "vV^^ \£k«us^«(k 
its priori prohahUitf, wUl be less than aaj aaa\|S'^<&^ ^s^oasN^^^. 
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Bemonilli informs us, that the solution of this important theorem 
had engaged his attention during a period of twenty yeais.* 

WHAT IS CHANCE ? 

Chance is a term we apply to events, to denote t|iat ihej 
happen without any necessary or foreknown cause. Oar aim is 
to ascribe those things to chance which do not necessarily follow 
as the natural effects of any sufficient cause ; but oar ignonmoe 
and precipitancy often lead us to attribute effects to chance whidi 
proceed from a determinate cause. When we say a thing happens 
Jnf chance^ we really mean no more than that its cause is ojoknown 
to us ; not, as some vainly imagine, that chance itself can be the 
cause of anything. The case of the painter, who, unable to ex- 
press the foam at the mouth of a horse which he had painted, 
threw his sponge in despair at the piece, and by chance did thit 
which he could not before do by design, is an eminent instanoe 
of the force of chance; yet it is obvious all we mean by ehaiic$ 
here is, that the painter did not fore-calculate the effect, or that 
he did not throw the sponge with a view to produce it. 

fuller's MEMOEY. 

Strange prodigies are related of " old Puller's " powers of 
memory. That he had a very tenacious one may be credited, 
though some of its traditional feats almost pass belief. It is sud 
that he could " repeat five hundred strange words after once 
hearing them, and could make use of a sermon verbatim^ under 
the like circumstances." Still further, it is said that he ande^ 
took, in passing from Temple Bar to the extremity of Cbeapside, 
to tell, at his return, every sign as it stood in order on both sides 
of the way, (repeating them either backwards or forwards,) and 
that he performed the task exactly. This is pretty well, con- 
sidering that in his day every shop had its sign. The interpte- 
tation of such hyperboles, however, is very easy : they signify, at 
all events, thuS much — that he had an extraordinary memoiy. 
That many of the reports respecting it were false or exageeratea, 
may be gathered from an amusing anecdote recorded by nimsdf. 
•' None alive," says he, ** ever heard me pretend to the art ^i 
memory, who in my book {Holy State,) have denied it as a trick, 
no art ; and, indeed, is more of fancy than memory. I confess, 
some ten years since, when I came out of the pulpit of St. Don- 
Stan's East,, one (who since wrote a book thereof,) told me in the 
vestry, before credible people, that he, in Sydney College, \aA 
taught me the art of memory, I returned unto him. That it loai 
not 80f for I could not remember that I had ever seen him before ! 
which, I conceive, was a real refutation." 

* Abridged trom the JSfncyclopcedia fintauu'iea, laat edit. .( 
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PSEDICnONS FBOM NATUBE, THE SEASONS^ AXD HUIIAN 

LITE. 

l%e Seasons, like eTeTytliiiig else, haye their Tidssitades ; tbeir 
begumii^, their progress, tiieir end. 

. The age of man begins from the cradle, pleasing diildhood 
sncoeeds, then actiye yonth; afterwards numhood, um, serere; 
and intent npon self-preserration ; lastl j, old age creeps on, debi- 
litates, and at length totally destrojf s, onr tottering bodies. 

The Seasons of the year proceed in the same way. Spring the 
jovial, playfol infancy of all liring creatures, represents chil&ood 
and yonth ; for then plants spr^ forth their luxuriant flowers, 
fishes exult, birds sing, CYCiy part of nature is intent upon gene- 
ration. The Summer, like middle age, exhibits plants and trees 
everywhere clothed with green ; it gives rigour to animals, and 
plumps them up ; fruits then ripen, meadows look cheerful, every- 
thing is full of life. On the oontraiy. Autumn is gloomy, — for 
then the leaves of trees begin to fall, plants to witho', insects to 

frow torpid, and many animals to retire to their winter-quarters, 
he day proceeds with just such steps as the year. The morning 
makes everything alert, and fit for business ; the sun pours forth 
his ruddy rays ; tiie flowers which had, as it were, slept all night, 
awake and expand themselves again; the birds, with their sonorous 
voiees and various notes, meet tc^ther in flocks, and make the 
woods ring. Noon tempts animals into the fields and pastures, 
the heat puts them upon indulging their ease, and even necessity 
obliges them to it. ETcning follows, and makes everything more 
sluggish; flowers shut up, and animals retire to their lurking- 
places. Thus, the spring, the morning, and vouth, are proper for 
generation; the summer, noon, and immhood, are proper for pre- 
servation; and autumn, evening, and old age, are not unfitly 
likened to destruction. Bishop Stillingfleet sp^iks thus eloquently. 
Another eminent divine. Bishop Hal^ says : 

How r^idarly has God determined a set season^ for all His 
creatures, both for their actions and their use ! *^ The Stork in 
the heavens," saith the prophet Jeremiah, " knoweth her ap- 
pointed times, and the Turtle, and the Crane, and the Swallow, 
observe the time of their coming." Who hath seen the Stork 
before the calends of August, or a Swallow in the winter? Who 
hath heard the Nightingale in the heat of harvest, or the Bittern 
heaving her bass note in the coldest months ? Yea, the fishes of 
the sea know and observe their due seasons, and present us with 
their shoals only when they are wholesome and useful : the Her- 
ring doth not furnish our market in the spring, nor the Salmon or 
Mackerel in the winter : yea, the very flies \^t\i \^^^ vclW^^ 
their days appointed; the Silkworm never \oo\l& loi^^ <A '^daal^ 
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little cell of her conception, till the Mulberry-tree puts forth the 
leaves for her nourishment ; and who hath ever seen a Butterfly, 
or a Hornet, in winter P There are flies, we know, appropriate to 
their own months, from which they vary not. 

Lastly, how plain is this in all the several varieties of trees, 
flowers, and herbs ! The Almond-tree looks out first, the Mid- 
berry last of all ; the Tulip, and the Hose, and all the other sweet 
ornaments of the earth, are punctual in their growth and h^ : 
but as for man, God in His infinite wisdom has endued bim 
with that power of reason, whereby he may make choice of the 
fittest seasons of all his actions, and appomted a time for every 
purpose under heaven, and given him wit to find and observe it 
Even lawful acts unseasonably done, may turn to evil ; and acts 
indi£ferent, seasonably performed, may prove ^ood and laadaUe. 
The best improvement of morality, or civility, may shame us, if 
due time be not well regarded. Only, grace, piety, true virtue, 
can never be unseasonable. 



PARAPHBASE ON JOB. 

BY QEORQE SANDTB. 

Ah ! few and full of sorrow are the dayes 

Of man from woman sprung : his life decayes. 

Like that frail flower which with the sunne's uprise, 

Her bud imfolds, and with the evening dies. 

He like an emptie shadow glides away ; 

And all his life is but a* winter^s day. 

Wilt thou thine eye upon a vapour bend ? 

Or with so weake an opposite contend ? 

Who can a pure and christall current bring 

From such a muddy and polluted spring ? 

Oh ! since his dayes are numbered, since thou hast 

Prescribed him bounds that are not to be past, 

A little with his punishment dispense. 

Till he have served his time, and part from hence. 

A tree, though hewne with axes to the groimd. 

Renews his growth, and springs with his green wound : 

Although his root wax old, his fibres dry ; 

Although the sapless bole begin to dye ; 

Yet will at vent of water feebly sprout. 

And like a plant thrust his strong branches out. 

But man, when once cut downe, when his pale ghost 

Fleets into aire, he is for ever lost. 

As meteors vanish, while the seas exhale ; 

As torrents in the drouth of summer faile ; 

So perisht man from death shall never rise. 

But sleepe in silent shades with sealed-up eyes ; 

While the celestial orbes in order roule. 

And turn their flames about the stedfast pole. 
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EXISTENCE OP MAN UPON THE EAKTH. 

Professor Helmholtz, of Konigsbei^, remarking on our errors in 
measuring the greatness and wisdom of the universe by the brief 
duration of the existence of our race upon it, says, '* If we estimate 
the duration of human history at 6,000 years, what is it in com- 
parison with the time during which the earth carried successive 
series of rank plants and mighty animals, and no men ; during 
^bich in our neighbourhood the amber-tree bloomed, and dropped 
its costly gum on the earth and in the sea ; when, in Siberia, 
Europe, and North America, groves of tropical palms flourished ; 
where gigantic lizards, and after them elephants, whose midbty 
remains we still find buried in the earth, found a home ? Dif- 
ferent geologists, proceeding from different premises, have sought 
to estimate the duration of the above creative period, and vary 
from a million to nine million years. And the time during which 
the earth generated organic beings is again small when we com- 
pare it with the a^es during which the world was a ball of fused 
rocks. For the miration of its cooling from 2000° to 200° cen- 
tigrade, the experiments of Bishop upon basalt show that about 
350 millions of years would be necessary. And with regard to 
the time during which the first nebulous mass condensed into our 
planetary system, our most daring conjectures must cease. The 
history of man, therefore, is but a short ripple in the ocean of time. 
For a much longer series of years than that during which man 
has already occupied this world the existence of the present state 
of inorganic nature favourable to the duration of man seems to be 
secured, so that for ourselves and for long generations after us 
we have nothing to fear. But the same forces of air and water, 
and of the volcanic interior, which produced former geological 
revolutions, and buried one series of living forms after another, 
act still upon the earth's crust. They more probably will brins 
about the last day of the human race than those distant cosmicsd 
alterations of which we have spoken, and perhaps force us to 
make way for new and more complete living forms, as the lizards 
and the mammoth have given place to us and our fel/ow-creatures 
which now exist.' 
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"FORTY DAYS." 

The founders of our legal polity, when they have had occasion 
to limit a short interval of tmie for any particular purpose, have 
shown a strong predilection for the term ot forty days : e.g, 

" Anciently, no man was suffered to abide m England above 
forty days, unless he were enrolled in some tithing or decennary. 
— JBlackstonis Comm,, i. 114. 

" II goe tknt per an fee do service de c\ir7«\st ^T\sesD^ ^rNsl^ 
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over le roi per 40 jours bien et oonyenablement array pour la 
guerre. — Idit., 895. 

" By privilege of parliament, members of the House of Com- 
mons are protected from arrest for forty days after every pro- 
rogation, KcA forty days before the next appointed meeting.— 
Blackstone^s 0mm., i. 165. 

"The Acts for preventing the introduction of the Plagae 
direct that 'persons coming from infected places, must remain 
on shipboard^r^y days before they be permitted to land.' " * 

Many more instances might be produced; but it will suffice to 
observe, that the period we are speaking of is so well known in 
the law as to have acauired a peculiar denomination, that of 
guarantinef'^ {Blackstoms Cotnm., ii., 135,) a distinction, it is be- 
lieved, not oestowed on any other portion of the year, except its 
usual calendarial divisions. 

The preference of the number forty is not confined to matters 
of time only : forty shillings is the qualification of a freeholder at 
an election ; forty shillings the limited value for causes in the 
county-court, the court-baron, &c. 

The frequent adoption of this precise interval, which consti- 
tutes no aliquot part of the year, nor is capable of an aliquot 
division into montlis or weeks, is somewhat extraordinaij; jet 
it would be a little unfair to presume that our ancestors, in this 
instance, were actuated by mere caprice. The practice may, 
probably, have arisen from fijiding the period in question con- 
nected with some remarkable events in Sacred History; as in the 
following instances : 

The diluvial rain lasted forty days. 

The three miraculous fasts of Moses, Elijah, and our Saviour, 
lasted e&ctL forty days. 

These, it must be confessed, are very striking ; and, perhaps, 
no other arbitrary portion of the year has ever been so distin- 
guished. 

It was provided by Magna Charta, cap. 7, that nothing shall 
be taken for assignment oi the widow's dower, bat that she shall 
remain in her husband's capital mansion-house for forty days after 
his death, during which time her dower shall be assigned. These 
forty days are called the widotds quarantine, a term made use of 
in law to signify the number of forty days, whether applied to 
this occasion, or any other. 
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* Oenileman^s Magazine, Sept. 1800. The ilboye laws have sinoe 
been repealed or altered. 

i* The earliest known regulation in the nature of quarantine laws are 
those contained in an edict of Justinian, a.d. 542. In modem times, 
the example has been followed in all the principal countries of Europe. 
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A3 our earliest alnumac-maken woe astrologers, tbej 90cm 
extended their predictioDS from the stars and \ht veaiber to foFt- 
telling the events of eveiy-daj life. Their eaiiier i»t>gTK3siicalioiis 
had, tor their falsehood, fallen into such disrepute that Henrr YUI. 
issued a proclamation against them, but still no printer ventured 
to put his name to it. Not long after to bdiere them was a 
crime : " As for astrologicall and other like Tain predictkns and 
abodes," says Thomas Lydiat, '* I thanke God I was never addicted 
to them." 

The almanac of our ancestors was completely tui generis: it was 
not sufficient for one to know the seasons, weather, and predi- 
lections of man and beast, but dive he must into the coming poli- 
tical events, and discover what — 

Hairy meteors may pronounce 
The fJEtll of sceptres and of crowns. 

it was necessary that the whole chain of events should be laid 
before him as far as the combined systems of prophecy could ac- 
complish the work ; and thus modem prophecy became connected 
with the et catera of almanacs. 

The pretended source of foreknowledge was generally through 
the agency of conjured spirits ; and the forms by which they were 
raised may be seen among the manuscripts of the Sloanean col- 
lection in the British Museum. 

lie prophecies of Ambrose Merlin were those which obtained 
the greatest celebrity in the Middle Ages; and the following 
cannot but be regarded as most remarkable coincidences : — 

But a young lion he at length shall tame, 
And send her emptv back from whence she came ; 
Much trouble shall be made about the crowii, 
And KJnga Booa raised; andas soon pu\» down*. 
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which is said to refer to the rival Koses, at the commencement of 
the fifteenth century. 

Fabjan records a curious prognostication of those troubled 
times, when York, Salisbury, and Warwick, had narrowly es- 
caped assassination, by order of Queen Margaret, at CoYentry: 
" Shortly after were taken near London foure wonderfull fishes, 
whereof one was called Moresmaryne, the second a sworde- 
fishe, and the other two were whales, which after some expos!- 
toures were pro^osticacions of warre and trouble." 

Next is Merlm's most singular account of the murder of the 
princes by Richard Duke of Gloster : 

From the Herculean lion lately sphered. 
And in his orb to Jove himself endeared. 
Shall shine two stars, without eclipse or cloud. 
But they, as to some sacred offering vowed. 
Shall perish on the altar, ere they grow 
To that full splendour, which the world they owe. 
A hunch-back'd monster, who with teeth is bom. 
The mockeiT of art, and nature's scorn : 
Who from tne womb preposterously is hurl'd. 
And, with feet forwanl, thrust into the world. 
Shall from the lower earth on which he stood 
Wade every step he mounts here deep in blood. 
He shall to the height of all his hopes aspire. 
And cloth'd in state his ugly shape admire : 
But when he thinks himself most safe to stand. 
From Foreign parts a native whelp shall land. 
Who shall the long divided blood unite, 
By joining of the Red Lion with the White, 

The principles of the Reformation were promoted by the publica- 
tion of almanacs. Miles Coverdale published one ; and anotner was 
under the title of (modernised spelling), ''A Spiritual Almanack, 
wherein every Christian man and woman may see what they ought 
daily to do, and leave undone. Not after the doctrine of the 
Papists, not after the learning of Ptolemy, but out of the very true 
ana wholesome doctrine of God, shewed unto us in his Word." 

In Shakspeare's day, Leonard Bigges, the Francis Moore of 
that period, not only prognosticated for the day, week^ or year, 
but *'for all time,'' as the title-page of his almanac shows : 

''A Prognostication euerlastinge of right good efifect, fruiotfully 
augmented by the auctour, contayning plain, briefe, pleasaunte, chosen 
rules to iudge of the Weather by the Sunne, Moone, Starres, Oomete, 
Bainebow, Thunder, Cloudes, with other extraordinarye tokens, not 
omitting the Aspects of the Planets ; with a briefe iudgement.^ eutr 
of Plenty, Lucke, Sickness, Dearth, Warres, &o., opening also many 
natural causes worthy to be knowen." 1575. 

Digges*s prognostication was often reprinted, and was con- 
tinued by his son. Some thirty years later, (1607,) we find 
prophetic almtmaoa allowed upon l\iefte condi\.\»n<& -. 
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'* All conjurors and framers of prophecies and almanacs exceeding 
the limits of allowable astrology, shall be pmiished severely in their 
persons. And we forbid all printers and booksellers, imder the same 
penalties, to print, or expose for sale, any almanacs or prophecies 
-which shall not first have been seen and revised by the archbishop, the 
bishop (or those who shall be expressly appointed for that purpose), 
and approved of by their certificates signed by their own hand, ana, 
in addition, shall have permission from us or from our ordinary 
judges." 

A decree of Henry IIL, of Prance, in 1579, forbade all makers 
of almanacs to prophesy, directly or indirectly, concerning the 
affairs either of tne state or individuals. 

James I. not only allowed the liberty of prophesying, bat 
granted a monopoly of the publication of almanacs to the two 
iFniyersities and the Company of Stationers. The Universities^ 
however, accepted an annuity from their colleagues, and relin- 
quished any active exercise of their privilege. Under the patron- 
age of the Stationers' Company, therefore, astrology continued to 
flourish; and the astrologers who calculated for the almanacs 
formed themselves into a company, who had an annual dinner, 
which Ashmole attended during several successive years. 

As might be expected, the prophetic almanac-makers prospered 
in the time of war and its uncertain issues ; and at no period 
were their almanacs purchased more eagerly than during the 
Civil Wars of Charles I. and the Parliament. The. notorious 
William Lilly was one of the most influential of the astrologers 
and almanac-makers at that time, and his associates ^ere 
Dee, Forman, Booker, Kelly, Evans, and others. The character 
of Sidrophel in Hudibrasy there is no doubt represented Lilly, 
who tells us : '* Li 1644!, I published Merlintis Analicm Junior 
about April. Li that year 1 published Prophetical Merlin, and 
had eight pounds for the copy.'' Alluding to the comet which 
appeared in 1677, Lilly says : ''All comets signify, wars, terrors, 
and strange events in the world." He gives a curious explana- 
tion of the prophetic nature of these bodies: "The spirits, well 
knowing what accidents shall come to nass, do form a star or 
comet, and give it what figure or shape they please, and cause its 
motion through the air, that people might behold it, and thence 
draw a signification of its events." Further, a comet appearing 
in the sign Taurus portends ^' mortality to the greater part of 
cattle, as horses, oxen, cows, &c." and also ''prodigious ship- 
wrecks, damage in fisheries, monstrous floods, and destruction of 
fruit by caterpillars and other vermine." 

The Stationers' Company did not, however, confine their trade 
to the publication of astrological almanacs, but issued one for 
such persons as treated the celestial science with contempt. This 
was named " Poor Robin, 1664 : an Almanack after a New Fashion, 
wherein the Header may see {if he be not blinde) many Bemarkable 

D 
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Things worthy of Observation, containing a Twofold Kaiander^ 
viz, the Julian or English^ and the Roundheads or Fanatics^ with 
their several Saints' Daies, and Observations upon every MonUi, 
Written by Poor Robin, Knight of the Burnt Island, a widi- 
wisher to the Mathematics; calculated for the Meridian of 
Saffron Walden, where the Pole is elevated 63 degrlees wajiA 
minutes above the Horizon." Foor Robin has four Imes of terse 
at the head of each of the odd pages of the Calendar. For in- 
stance, under January, we have — 

" Now blustering Boreas sends out of his quiver 
Arrows of snow and hail, which makes men shiver ; 
And though we hate sects and their vile partakers. 
Yet those who want fires must now turn Quakenk" i 

Foor Robin first appeared in 1663. Bjobert Herrick, the poet, 
is said to have assisted in the compilation of the early numoefib. 
It was not discontinued till 1828. The humour of the yM& 
series was generallv low and vulgar, and occasionallj indecent.* 

The next notable almanac-maker was John Partridge, chiefly 
in consequence of Swift's pretended prophecy of his deaUi. 
Partridge was bom in 1644, and died in 1714. He was brought 
im to the trade of a shoemaker, which he practised in Govent 
Garden in 1680 ; but having acquired some knowledge of La^ 
astronomy, and astrology, he at length published an almanac 
He had the fortune to procure a ludicrous immortality by 
attracting the satire of Swift. The Dean, in ridicule of him, 
published his celebrated Fredictions for the year 1708, by Isaac 
Bickersiaffi Esq,, which, amongst other prognostications^ an- 
nounced an event of no less importance than the death of John 
Partridge himself^ which he fixed to the 29th of March, abont 
eleven at night. The wrathful astrologer in his almanac for 1709 
was at great pains to inform his loving countrymen, that Squire 
Bickerstaff was a sham name, assumed by a l][ing, impudent 
fellow, and that, '^blessed be God, John Partridge was stfll 
living, and in health, and all were knaves who reported other- 
wise." j- This round denial did not save him from further perae- 

* The late William Hone published a Poor Humphreys Almanac, 
curious and odd, but free from such blemishes as Poor Robin, 

t The secret of BickerstafTs real name was probably for a time well 
kept, for poor Partridge, unwilling, as an astrologer, to appear ignorant 
of anythmg, opens manfully on a false scent, in the following letter, 
dated London, 2nd April, 1708, addressed to Isaac Manley, postmaster 
of Ireland, who, to add to the jest, was a particular friena of SwUt, 
the real tormentor : 

" London, April 2, 1708. 
" Old Friend, 

" I don't doubt but you are imposed on in Ireland also by a pack 

of ro^es about my being dead : the principal author of it is one in 

liTewgate, lately in the pulory for a libel againaX. >iJ2ift^\».\«, T^^am if 
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eation: and He Fudkaticm §f 
other treatiaes, appeared, gieatlj to tte ■■■w i m dL uk pLxiuBL 
At length poor Partzidge^ m as evil koo; iaa i B tULje u te 
neighboary Dr. YaldeDy vho, m BiekenU^ Dsieetei, vr tit .iMtn- 
loffteal Impottor Comrided, vader Famifleei's aanc; «:> a oa aoaei 
h^ aofferiiiga, tiuougli Bkkcnuf s pm&eboa^ as to mcs cnc «f 
the moat hnmoroaa tiacta m tiiii imairfiic cobsrhteft. Ib 
1710, Swift publiahed a fiawm pRdkaa cf Mom, 
wizard, giving in a hmpj iiiutina c£ uc atrje cf ijokj, a 

mental^ on aome biack4eaer tczki^ mcA w^aajsanj tsmti 

in enigmatical refoeneea to tke ocemcBeea a lac lin^ ICLoe 
were two incidental cif m ai itan cc a vort^ of xde ia ladt jcb^ 
croos debate : lat. The Inquaitiai cf t^ ¥1n^riiTi cf PcrEBal 
took the matter aa aerioiia^ as Joha FamidK aad gnvtsr e»- 
demned to the flames the predictkii of tSe iiitag.miM laae 
Bickerataff. 2ndlj. By an odd mjarib-iraw, tic Coapaoj cf 
Stationera obtained, in 1709, an imnetkm agaiit axj JLaamatt 
published nnder tiie name of John P^itzidge; aa if ihe pxr Bim 
had been dead in aad earnest. Svifi appean to iftre tices tie 
inventor of the jeat; hot Prior, Bove, Sceek, aad cAAer v:3« cil 
the time, were in the oonfedencj, andcr whose attacks Panxitiii^ 
soffered for about two jean. 

Swift, in hia Gmb-cfcreet Elegr on the ivppcaed Detfh cf 
Partridge, after telhng ns that ihe waa a ebbuer, witk 
humour showa 



There is 'twixfc oobUing ani Mtrokigj, 
How Partridge made mi opcks riie 
From a shoeiKte to reach the 



If the reader ahould ever be strdline throns^ the qidet village 
of Mortlake, on the aouthem bank of the ThaiBes,andtVM aaue 
into the churchyard, he will find a black maiUe abh dcsotiii^ ia 
pompous Latin the atylea of Partridge, [^aieiaa to two kmgt 
(Charles n. and WiUiamllL), and one qneea-'llaiy. fleieabo 



no such man aa Isaac Bidcentaff ; H is a sham name^ bat his tnie 
name is Pettie ; he is always either in a ceDar or garret or a gaSe ; aal 
therefore you may by that judse what kind of rqmtatioo this lelkrw 
hath to be credited in the woiidl In a word, he is a poor scaaiakms 
necesdtous creatare, and would do as nradi hj his own £ither, if UiiDg, 
to get a crown ; but enough of such a laacalL 

'' I thank God, I am yery well in health ; and at the time he had 
doomed me to death, I was not in the least out of order. The truth 
is, it was a high flight at a Yenture, hit or miss ; he knows nothing of 
astrology, but hath a good stock (^ impudenoe and lying. Fn^^flir, 
excuse this trouble, for no man can better t^ too I am wdf than 
myself ; and this is to undeceive your creduloas friends that nu^ yet 
believe the death of 

" Your real htunbla f&ervaoQ^ _ 

d2 
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Partridge's birthplace is set down "apud East Sheen," but his 
name is not in the parish-register. According to one Parker, his 
adversary. Partridge's real name was Hewson, a shoemaker by 
trade, but by choice a confederate and dependent of Old Ghtdboiy, 
the knavish astrologer. In 1679, Partridge commenced business 
for himself; but in King James's time, his almanacs grew so 
smart on Popery, that. England became too hot to hold mm, and 
he fled to Holland. He returned at the Bevolution, and married 
the widow of the Duke of Monmouth's tailor, who finally depo* 
sited him in the grave, and in 1715, adorned his monumenb at 
Mortlake. His Almanac {Merlinus Liheratuii^ was, however, 
continued ; and in 1*723, advertised " Dr. Partridge's Night 
Drops, Night Pills, &c., sold as before, by his widow, at the Blue 
BaU, in Salisbury-street, Strand." 

We come now to the Vox Stellarum of Prancis Moore, the pro- 
phesying almanac which flourished to our days. "Prancis Moore, 
Ssician," is believed to have been one of the many quack 
tors who duped the credulous in the latter period of the 
seventeenth century : then, as in our own time, the publication of 
an almanac was to act as an advertisement of healing powers^ &c. 
Gookson, Salmon, Gadbury, Andrews, Tanner, Coley, Partridge, 
&c., were all predecessors, and were students in physic jnd 
astrology. Moore's Almanac is described as a perfect copy of 
Tanner's, which appeared in 1656, forty-two years prior to the 
first pubUcation of Moore's. There is a genuine and certainly very 
characteristic portrait, now of considerable rarity, representing 
him as a fat-faced man« in a wig and large neckcloth, inscribed 
" Francis Moore, bom in Bridgenorth, in the county of Salop, 
the ^9th of January, 1656-7. John Drapentier, delin, ei sculpt 

Moore is stated to have lived in Westminster; but he diates 
his Almanac for 1711 " from the Sign of the Old Lilly, near the 
Old Barge House, in Christ Church Parish, Southwark, July 19, 
1710." Then follows an advertisement in which he undeitakes 
to cure diseases. Lysons mentions him as one of the remarkable 
men who, at different periods, resided at Lambeth, and says that 
his house was in Galcott's-aUey, High-street, then called Back- 
lane, where he practised as astrologer, physician, and school- 
master. 

Prancis Moore appears to have been succeeded as compiler of 
the Almanac by Mr. Henry Andrews, who was bom in 1744, and 
died at Bx)yston, Herts, in 1820. ^' Andrews was astronomical 
calculator to the Board of Longitude, and for many years corre- 
sponded with Maskelyne and other eminent men." Mr. Kobert Cole^ 
in a communication to Notes and Queries^ vol. iv. p. 162, states that 
he had purchased from Mr. William Henry Andrews, of Boyston, 
son of Henry Andrews^ the whole of the father's manuscripts, 
conshtlng of astronomical and aatiolo^cal calculations, witn a 
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mass of very curious letters from persons desirous of having their 
nativities cast. Mr. Andrews, in a letter addressed to Mr. Cole, 
says : '* My father's calculations, &&, for Moore's Almanac con- 
tinued during a period of forty-three jears, and although, through 
his great talent and management, he increased the sale of that 
work from 100,000 to 500,000, yet, strange to say, all he 
received for his services was 25/. per annum." 

The largest impressions of any smgle book, (before the days of 
penny literature) ever sold, were those of Moore's Almanac : for 
many years, during the war with France, when political excite- 
ment ran high, the Stationers' Company sold from 420,000 to 
4£0,000 of Moore's Almanac, and this at 2s, Sd., each copy bear- 
ing a stamp duty of 15d. About the yd&r 1820, the editors made 
the experiment of discarding the monthly column containing the 
moon's supposed influence on the members of the human body ; 
thej printed at first only 100,000 copies, but the omission was 
soon detected, nearly the whole edition was returned on their 
hands, and they were obliged to reprint the favourite colu^^l. 
(Baily, on the Nautical Almanac,) 

Moore, in his Almanac for April, 1807, p. 9, prophesied the 
death of the Turkish emperor, adding, " if he can save his life, 
let him ; I give him fair warning of it." In the following year, 
April, 1803, p. 9, Moore said : '* The Turks and Russians are 
very shy of each other ; and let the Turks beware, lest they fall, 
like the late emperor Selim, whose fall I predicted in April last." 
Selim lU. was deposed on May 29, 1807, and murdered July 
28, 1808. 

A penny book Almanac, published in November, 1856, plainly 
foretold that the Bebeliion in India would take place in lo57, in 
these words : — " India will require some attention. The annexa- 
tion of Cade was effected very tranquilly and easily for the 
moment; but the Kin^ had followers and friends. The public 
are familiar with the King of Dude's sauce, but the real deposed 
King ' bore his faculties so meekly,' that the new Governor-General 
of India, Lord Canning, would perhaps hardly have expected that 
the King of Oude would have given him so much sauce after his 
deposition, in the shape of plots and conspiracies against British 
rule. Let me add seriously, India will be in an excited state, and 
great judgment is required to preserve orSer." Such was the 
prediction ; but the event was somewhat antedated, being given 
under the date of September, 1857. 

In the present day we have the Prophetic Messenger of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Eaphael ; and ZadkieVs Almanac, m its 
thirty-second year. In that for 1861, occurs the following : " The 
full moon nearest to the ingress of the sun in Aries is 2b. 15m. 
p.m. 26th March, 1861. This lunation is remark«ib\ft^V^t>^<^M*fiii^>^^ 
same sign ascends as at the ingress, and al ^erj TSJoaxV} ^^ v«fid^ 
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dtfpcee. , . . The stationary position of Saturn in the third degfee 
of Virgo in May, following upon this lunation, will be very eril 
for all persons bom upon or near the 26th August ; among the 
sufferers I regret to see the worthy Prince Consort of these 
realms. Let such persons pay scrupulous attention to health." 
Now, the Prince Consort was in perfect health throughout May; 
but on December 14 following, the Prince died of typhoid feter, 
at Windsor Castle. This, of course, was not a fulfilment ; but, 
as an approximation, it caused a great demand for the Almanac 
for 1861 and 1862. 

In France, for many years has been published a noted prophe- 
sying Almanac—" Universal Astrology ; or, the Veritable Triple 
Li^gois, (Lih^e being r^owned for its almanacs,) by Mast^ 
Mathieu Hsensberg." It has weather predictions, and numeroi^ 
horoscopes ; aud the sale is very extensive. The Almanack Asttik 
logique is only fifteen years old, and overfiows with amusement 
and wood-cuts. 

In the second edition of Wilde's Closing Tears of Dean Swiff t 
Life is a very interesting notice of Early Irish Almanacs from the col- 
lection of Mr. James Hardiman, of Dublin. Besides the ordinary 
materials of almanacs, these books contain much curious information^ 
enigmas, paradoxes, epigrams, lampoons, mathematical questions, 
ast^logy, horoscopes and calculations of nativity, alchemy, physic, && 

Among these is an interleaved copy of one of Harward's Almanacs, 
each blank leaf and many portions of the others being filled with 
manuscript entirely in Dean Swift's handwriting. This almanac is 
entitled "A Prognostication for the Year of Our Lord God, 1666, to- 
gether with an exact Accompt of the principal Highways and Ffurs in 
the Kingdom of Ireland, by Michael Harward, Philomath. Dublin, 
printed by John Crook, Printer to the King's most excellent Majesty, 
and are to be sold by Samuel Dancer, Bookseller, in Castle-street, 1666." 
This is one of the earliest almanacs printed in Ireland, and is, perhaps, 
one of the earliest Irish almanacs now extant. 

At the Stowe auction, from the collection of the Duke of Buckingham, 
was purchased a very rare work entitled " A Bloody Irish Almanadc^ 
or Rebellious and Bloody Ireland Discovered, in some notes extracted 
out of an almanac, printed at Waterford, in Ireland, for this yeara 
1646. ^hereunto are annexed some astrological observations upon a 
conjunction of the two malignant planets, Satume and Mars, on the ! 
middle of the signe Taurus the Horroscope of Ireland, upon friday. 
the 12 of June, this yeare, 1646, with memorable preecUctions aina 
occurrences therein. By John Booker. Printed at London for J(^m 
Partridge, 1646." Small qto. pp. 57. The author of this production 
was one of the fanatic astrologers who, with Lilly, Partridge, Bickerstaf^ 
(who flourished somewhat later,) were the prophets of the people of 
those times. 

Next is mentioned " A New Irish Prognostication or Popish Callen- 
der, wherein is described the disposition of the Irish, with the mannw 
of their behaviour, and how they for the most part are addicted to 
Poperie, &c. London : Printed for Francis Constable, and are to be 
sold at his Shoppe in Panic's Church-yard, at the sign of the Whyte 
Ljron, 2624." 
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Another rarity is " Adrioe ftam ^m Stan, or sk Alniwiark Sor Ha 

Year of Christ, 1700, kc, to -winch is added s Ocasaxnaaxn. of •emw 

CoDsiderBticRis last year pobfidied, vuuuuiuhi g lubt Pope^i rfsfpeaatcr - 

and liie Flctore ci a Mathe-Mamtj Moosttr, to ht aecn ax liie Boral 

£xcha2igey on the Wood Qoaj, ]>aUiB: or A»di«v Oumyij . dxanm lo 

the Life. By John WhaOey, iVacst in FfayBC and Astrt^k^."' Fn» 

the Pre&oe to this we learn that WhaSey the asxrcdofer Lai pnnted 

an filmanae inl097. JLMnierJnikMtlPMi%^wmUHwJwer%aijiamemt* 

copAsof "Adrioe fitxn the Stan," ^ 1701, 173C% 1^21, 17S3L and 1724, 

when its author died ; and Oke " Adriee** vas txaxxmoM br his '^ Sne- 

ceseor, Isaac Batkr, a lorer of the mathesnaxaa.*' In IH^ affeand 

" Annua Tenebrosos ; a Baric Tear, tc by John Wbalky, ecooect in 

Astrology and Fhyac." Butler oontznned the " Adriee " rUl the year 



of Ms death, 1757, and it was then takeo up, sad poLiiidked x^gnkriy, 
soiietimes under the title of "Annus Jfir^afis ; ot John Smhh, Sno- 
oeisor to Dr. Jchn WhaDey and the late Isaac hoQet, Bvaaeat m 
Aitrology and Bot. and Beadle to the Corps of Apocfaecaries." Tlie 
pgefstces, which are very amosing, are, be says, " giren frooi my ofaser- 
-^tory in Elbow-lane, Meath-streeL'* 

Then follow notes of other almanars by Stodects in Astroioey, Pro- 
'essors of Astrology, and "Tom Tattlers AstnJ GasetteL** Ibe next 
title is amusing enoi^ : "An Express from the Scars, with a Satehel- 
fuU of true News from the Planets far the year 171^, beoDg a Boriesqne 
upon 'Strologers, Conjurers, and Necromantic Fortune TeDers, witether 
Male or Female, kc. By Tom Tattler, Prime Minister to the Stan, 
Secretary Extraordinaiy to the Emperor of Tena Incognita, and Student 
in neither Physic nor Astrtdogy in the Lower Begion cd the Moon." 
Dublin. 

WEATHER ALMANACS. 

No branch of prediction in our time is so fully exercised as the 
foretelling of the Weather: hence Weather AlwuxMoa aze oommon. 
M. Araffo, (who was not indisposed to fsTonr popular notions,) 
observed, not many years ago, that ** whateyer may be the pro- 
gress of the sciences, never will observers who are trustworthy 
and careful of their reputation, venture to foretei the state of the 
weather." This pretension, however, received a singular support 
in the winter of 1838, in which year the noted Mr. Murphy pub- 
lished his first Weather Almanack ; wherein his indication for the 
20th day of January is, ''Fair. Prob. lowest deg. of winter 
temp." By a happy chance for him, this proved to be a remark- 
ably cold day — ^inaeed, the coldest di^ of the century. At sun- 
rise, the thermometer stood at 4° below zero ; at 9 a.m., -{~ 6° ; 
at 12 noon, + 14° ; at 2 p.m. 16|° ; and then increased to \T, 
the highest in the da^. Two things may be here remarked, as 
almost unprecedented in the annals of meteorology in this coun- 
try: first, the thermometer below zero for several hours; and 
secondly, a rapid change of nearly fifty-six degrees. By this year's 
almanac Murphy is said to have cleared nearly 3,000/. ! Stilly it 
is maintained tliat there was nothing very remarkable in Mur^khVa 
prediction, as the coldest day in the ^eax \& ^ea^i^^ ^i^^^'v^ 
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time, January 20 : his predictions throaghout the year have beei 
noted, and, curiously enough, he was partly right on twenty-tkree 
days, and decidedly wrong on eight days, in January ; and partly 
right on eight days, and decidedly wrong on twenfy days^ in 
[February. %ut, if we mistake not, Murphy also predicted aeca- 
rately, in the same year, the breaking up of a six weeks' frost! 

The most speculative day in the year is Si, Smthit^s^y, 
July 15. The old weather proverb runs : 

" St. Swithin's Bay, if thou dost rain^ 
For forty days it will remain : 
St. Switbin's Day, if thou be fair. 
For forty days 'twill rain na mair." 

The legend runs, that S within, who was Chancellor to TTiV 
Etbelbert, and died in 862 or 863, directed that his body shoild 
not be buried in the cathedral at Winchester, but in such a sitn^ 
tion that the rain might fall on his grave; he was accordingb 
interred in the churchyard. But, after a time, the monks deem- 
ing it dishonourable that the great patron saint of the cathedral 
and city of Winchester should lie in the open ground, they 
attempted to remove it to the cathedral, but were prevented by 
rain, which continued until they had abandoned their intention, 
or i^t forty dags. 

It is also stated to have been founded upon a great inundation 
which occurred in 1313 upon St. Swithin's Day, recorded in 
Hist. Dunelm, Scriptores ires (Surtees Society), p. 96. This fearful 
deluge, the learned editor thinks, may probably have given to 
St. Swithin his watery name. 

" There is nothing," he says, ^' in the life of Swithin to connect 
him with rainy weather, but there seems to be enough in the 
above inundation, and its widely-extending consequences, to make 
a general and lasting impression on the nation." 

it was long thought that the notion was founded upon there 
being not unirequently rain on forty days consecutively at this 
period of the year ; but, in 1861, it was stated, from observations 
at Greenwich, for twenty years, that rain had fallen upon the 
largest number of dags when St, SwithitCs Lag was dry. 

KEPLER'S ASTBOLOQICAL OPINIONS. 

It is difficult, (says Sir David Brewster,) to form any very 
intelligible idea of the nature and extent of Kepler's Astrological 
Opinions, and of the degrees of credit which he himself placed in 
those which he avowed. In his Principles ofAstrologg, published 
in 1602, and in other works, he rails against the vanity and 
worthlessness of ordinary astrology. He regards those who pro- 
fesaed it as knavea and cnarlatan&' «ad mavntaiua that the ulanets 
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and stars exercise no influence whatever over human affairs. He 
conceives, however, that certain harmonious configurations of 
suitable planets, like the spur to a horse, or a speech to an 
audience, have the power of exciting the minds of men to certain 
generous actions or impulses; so that the only effect of these 
configurations is to operate along with the vital soul in producing 
results which would not otherwise have taken place. As an 
example of this, he states that those who are bom when many 
aspects of the planets occur, generally turn out bnsy and indus- 
tnous, whether they be occupied in amassing wealth, managing 
public affairs, or prosecuting scientific studies. Kepler himseu 
was bom under a triple configuration, and hence, in his opinion, 
his ardour and activitv in study; and he informs us, tnat he 
^ew a lady, bom under nearly the same configuration, " who 
not only makes no progress in literature, but troubles her whole 
family, and occasions &plorable misery to herself." This excite- 
ment of the faculties of sublunary natures, as he expresses it, by 
the colour, and aspects, and conjunctions of the planets, he re- 
garded as a fact which he had deduced from observation, and 
which had compelled his unwilling belief. *' I have been driven 
to this," says he, ** not by studyiog or admiring Plato, but singly 
and solely by observii^ seasons, and noting the aspects by which 
they are produced. I have seen the state of the atmosphere 
almost uniformly disturbed as often as the planets are in con- 

I 'unction, or in other configurations so celebrated among astro- 
ogers. I have noticed its tranquil state either when there are 
none or few such aspects, or when they are transitory and of short 
duration." Had Kepler been able to examine these hasty and 
erroneous deductions by long-continued observation, he would 
soon have found that the coincidence which he did observe was 
merely accidental, and he would cheerfully have acknowledged it. 
Speculations of this kind, however, are, from their very nature, 
less subject to a rigorous scmtiny ; and a long series of observa- 
tions is necessary, either to establish or to overturn them. The 
Industry of modem observers has now supplied this defect ; and 
there is no point in science more certain than that the sun, moon, 
and planets do not exercise any influence on the general state of 
our atmosphere. — Martyrs of Science ^ Fourth Emtion, 1858, pp. 
213—215. 

HOW TO STUDY ASTROLOGY. 

Mr. Hargrave Jennings,* in a communication to Notes and 
Queries, 2nd S. No. 247, observes : " There can be no doubt that 
Judicial Astrology, or the knowledge of future events by the 
study of the stars, was received and practised by all the ancient 

• Author of a very ingeniovis work, entitled. Curioui TIcxtv^* oJ >^a 
(hUiide World, 1861. 
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Jews, Persians, and many of the Christians, particularly the 
Gnostics and the Manicheans. The persons now spoken of thought 
that the planets were the signsy that is, gave information of fatnre 
events, not that they were the causes of them, — ^not that the 
events were controlled by them. Por between these two there is 
a great difference. Eusebius tells us, on the authority of 
Eupolemus, that Abraham was an astrologer, and that he taught 
the science to the priests of Heliopolis, or On. This was a £tct 
universally asserted by the historians of the East. Origen was a 
believer in this science, qualified as above. And M. Beausobre 
observes : ' It is thus that he explained what Jacob says in the 
prayer of Joseph : He has read, in the tables of heaven, all that 
will happen to you and your children.' " 

Whatever it might have been once, is Astrology altogether im- 
possible in the present day 1 Mr. Jennings then relates, in reply, 
a recent instance, namely, that the horoscope of the future, in the 
form of an Astrological Judgment, in the prophetic and mystical 
sense, on a most important occasion foretold the winner of "the 
Queen's Shot," at the great rifle contest, at Wimbledon, on 
Monday, the 2nd of July, 1860. This au^y was taken at the 
precise second of time; which infinitesimal accuracy, as all 
diviners know, is of the last consequence in astrological fore- 
telling; and this calculation was the work of one of the most 
accomplished astronomers and astrologers in Europe. Astrology, 
as ancients will tell as, is the mother of astronomy. And shali 
we be right in too hastily denying to the higher forms of this 
refined and elaborate science that regard which was paid to it by 
such persons as Queen Elizabeth, Wallenstein, the Earl of Essex, 
the Earl of Leicester, Sir Walter Ealeigh, Louis XL of Erance, 
(an able man, though an eccentric one,) Henry the Great, the 
Eegent Orleans, Erancis I., Sir Isaac Newton, Erancis Bacon 
(Lord Verulam), Mary de Medicis, the Earl of Surrey, Dryden, 
and Sir Walter Scott P 

Napoleon L is known to have paid attention to this science. 
Eugenie, the present Empress of the French, is supposed to be 
impressed witn it ; not to speak of her clear-minded Imperial 
predecessor, Josephine. 

Another Oorrespondent of Notes and Queries asserts Astrologv 
is not only possible in the present day, but the practice is much 
easier than formerly on account of the discoveries in mathematics, 
and the greater accuracy of astronomical calculation. One of onr 
principal writers, one of our leading barristers, and several 
members of the various antiquarian societies, are practised astro- 
logers at this hour (1860). But no one cares to let his studies 
be known, so great is the prejudice that confounds an art requiring 
the highest education with the jargon of the ^psy fortune-teller, 
or the obscure aJmanac-maker, or considet^ vt ^ceaumptuous to 
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consult tbose heavenly bodies which Providence has set for ns for 
" signs and for seasons." (Gen. i. 14.)* 

The Correspondent adds for the information of him who doubts 
the possibility of Astrology : if he believe, there shall be '* signs 
in the sun, and the moon, and the stars " (St. Luke xxi. 25) ; if 
he believes there are ''influences in the Pleiades, and bands in 
Orion" (Job xxxviii. 35); or that "the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera " (Judges v. 20) ; or that there were hypo- 
crites of old who could look for prognostications of the weather in 
the skies, but not "for the signs of the times " (St. Matt. xvi. 2, 
Luke xii. 56) ; if he considersit no presumption to look at the 
barometer or sympiesometer to foretell the weather, and wishes to 
know for himself whether there may be any truth in Astral 
Science, let him proceed as follows : — 

Let him first get Wilson's Dictionary of Astrology^ which he 
will find the most clear and common- sense book on the subject, 
and let him begin with the article " Figure." As soon as he is 
master of this, let him read the articfe ''Horary Questions." 
This will give him practice in calculation, and also m reading the 
various configurations fluentlv : he may likewise add the study of 
Lilly's Introduction, After this he may proceed to Genethliacai 
Astrology, and read the Tetrabiblos of Ptolemy and the work of 
Diodorus Placidus de Titis on Directions, and he will then be in a 
fair way to excel, if he bring a candid, laborious, and practical 
mind to the study. 

The Manual of Raphael is adapted for the young student 
especially. 

* About 1882 there was resident in the city of London a merchant, a 
man of money, who had so committed himself to belief in Astrolc^^ and 
Alchemy, and their practices ; but he feared that it should be Imown, 
lest it shouM shake faith in his sanity, and commercial credit ; and more 
thsui one unprincipled person, taking advantage of this weak fear, con- 
trived to extort from Mm large sums of money, for a considerable time. 
These drcumstances were related at the time to the author of the 
present volume. 
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OMENS TO JULIUS C^SAB. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in a communication to Notes and 
Queries, 2nd S. vol. viii. in illustration of " The Lion in Italy," 
says, the prodigies which immediately preceded the assassination 
of Julius CsBsar were : 1. A dream of Cffisar himself, that he had 
been carried up into the clouds, and taken Jupiter by the right 
hand. 2. A dream of his wife Galphumia, that their house had 
fallen in, and that he had been wounded by assassins, and had 
taken refuge in her bosom. 3. The arms of Mars, deposited in 
his house, rattled at night. 4. The doors of the room where he 
slept flew open spontaneously. 5. The victims and birds were 
inauspicious. 6, Solitary birds appeared in the forum. 7. There 
were lights in the sky, and nocturnal noises. 8. Tiery fif^ures of 
men were seen ; a flame issued from the hand of a soldier's slave 
while hurting him. 9. After the murder of C»sar, it was remem- 
bered that the attendant removed his gilded chair from the 
senate-room, thinking that he would not attend the meeting.''^ 

Shakspeare, in the play of Julitis Caesar, introduces Caesar re- 
lating to. Cicero the prodigies seen on this occasion. He next 
describes a violent thunder-storm, and proceeds thus : 

A common slave (you know him well by sight), 
Held up his left hand, which did flame ; and bum 
Like twenty torches joined ; and yet his hand, 



* These several prodigies are described in the following passages : 
Suet. Cais. 81 ; VaL Max. i. 6. 13 ; ib. 7. 2 ; Obsequens, c. 127 ; (67) ; 
Rut. Cass. 93; Appian, B,C ii. 116; Dio. Cass. xliv. 17. Compare 
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Not sensible of fire^ remained unsoorched. 
Besides (I have not since pat up my sword)^ 
Against the Capitol I met a lion, 
who glared upon me, and went surly hy. 
Without annoying me; and there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 
Transform^ with their rear, who swore they saw 
Men, all on fire, walk up and down the streets. 
And yesterday the bird of night did sit. 
Even at noonday, upon the market place. 
Hooting and sluieking. — Act i so. 3. 

Lower down in the same scene. Cassias alludes to the prodigj 
of the lion in the Capitol : 

Now could I, Casca, 
Name to thee a man most like this dreadful night. 
That thunders, lightens, opens grayes, and roars 
As doth the lion in the CapitoL 

In a subsequent scene, Calphurnia relates other prodigies to 

CsBsar: 

Csesar, I never stood on ceremonies, 

Tet now they fright me. There is one within, 

Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 

Becounts most horrid sights seen by the watdi. 

A lionets hath whelped in the streets, 

And graves have yawned, and yielded up their dead ; 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war. 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol ; 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air. 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan. 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets. 

Act iL so. 2. 

The prodigies of the lion in the Capitol, and of the lioness 
whelping in the streets of Home, do not occur in any ancient 
writer, and were introduced by Shakspeare himself. Their intro- 
duction proves him to have overlookea the fact that the lion was 
never a native of Italy. 

COMETS AND EPIDEMICS. 

Dr. Eorster, the indefatigable meteorologist, in his Illustrations 
of the Atmospherical Origin of Epidemic Disorders, of Health, ^e., 
supplies a catalogue of pestilences since the Christian era, in 
order to show that they were coincident with the appearance of 
Comets, or other astronomical phenomena. The catalogue ex- 
tends from the year 15 a.d. down to 1829, and occupies about 
forty closely printed octavo pages. It is exceedingly curious, and 
as to dates, is the labour of a careful student. Indeed, the whole 
work is one of considerable research, and is valuable for its his- 
torical references, and very much of its laaU^t m^X'^ ^^^s^si^ 
in support of the sanitary theories of mote xe^ei^ \as&s^« 
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It has been, in all times, a oommon notion that the heavenly 
bodies, when exhibiting extraordinary appearances, or dis- 
turbances, imported chan^, disaster, or calamity. In our own 
day, among the vulgar, every eclipse or comet is regarded as the 
harbinger of some storm, or inundation, or some contagious dis- 
ease. Even scientific men and philosophers have not thought 
such inquiries unworthy of their pursuit No body of natural 
facts can ever be useless, if compiled with conscientious care. 
Dr. Torster does not stronglv insist upon any hypothesis: he 
aspires only to state facts ana, to use his own expressions, "to 
heap up useful observations, and apply to them the powerful 
engmes of comparison and analogy." 

SMOKING FLAX. 

Cardinal Wiseman, in his Recollections of the last Four Popes^ 
describes, with his accustomed power, the striking ceremony of 
the Smoking Plax, at the Pope's Coronation in St. Peter's : 

'' And wherefore this pause in the triumphal procession towards 
the Altar, over the Apostle's tomb, and to the Throne beyond it ? 
It is to check the rismg of any such feeling (of self-ap^wuise), if 
it present itself, and to secure an antidote to any sweet thought 
which hnmanitv may offer ; that so the Altar may be approached 
in humility, and the Throne occupied in meekness. A derk of the 
Papal chapel holds upright before him (the Pope) a Beed, sur- 
mounted by a handful of Plax. This is lighted : it flashes up for 
a moment, dies at once, and its thin ashes fall at the Pontiff^s 
feet, as the Chaplain, in a bold sonorous voice, chaunts aloud : 
Pater Sancte, sic transit gloria mundi! 'Holy Father! thus 
passeth away the World's Glory ! ' Three times is this im- 
pressive rite performed in that procession, as though to coun- 
teract the earthly influence of a Triple Crown.'* 

Philo tells us that Plax was an old Jewish symbol of the earth : 
speaking of the curtains of the Tabernacle, he says : ''Flax is an 
emblem of the Earth, for the Flax grows out of the Earth." 
Du Bartas uses " th' azure-flowered Flax" as an emblem of transi- 
toriness. Without remedies, (he says) to cure our sickness, and to 
salve our sores, " scarce could we hve a quarter of our days" :■— 

But, like the Flax, which flowers at onoe and falls, 
One Feast would serve our Birth and Burials : 
Our Birth and Death, our Cradle (then) our Tomb, 
Our tender Spring our Winter would become. 

Sylvester^s Du Bartas, 

It is uncertain how far back this striking ceremonv at the 
Pope's Coronation can be traced. Picinelli mentions a device of 
Pope Martin V. (a.d. 1417,) to the awne ^xin^oae; encircled witii 
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the motto, Sic transit Gloria Mundi, it is depicted in Wither's 
Emblems, 1635, and over it are the lines : 

Even as Smoke doth passe away ; 
So, shall all worldly-pompe decay. 

Minmnach ; Notes and Queries, 2nd S. zii. 

THE 0A£. 

The sacred estimation in which the mistletoe and the oak were 
held by the Druids is well known ; but there are some cnrions 
traditions of the Osk alone. The striking of one by lightning 
has been, in many countries, regarded as an ominous event :— - 

SsBpe malum hoc nobis, (si mens non IsBva fiiisset), 
De coelo tantas memini prsedicare quercus. — Virgil. 

And again : 

Instantem monstrat queicos dedsa ruinam. 

The same idea was prevalent till within a century, in the 
northern counties of England. There is in Hammond's History 
of Northumberland, a proverb — 

Strike elm, strike rowan, 
Not the oak alone. 

Walpole relates a tradition of a noble family, the death of one 
of whose members was always preceded by the withering of a 
branch of an oak that had long grown in the park. Burton tells us, 
in his Admirable Curiosities, 1737, that " diverse ancient families 
in England are forewarned of their deaths by oaks bearing strange 
leaves." The medicinal properties of the oak have tuso been 
famous : early in the present century a Signer Yemani advertised 
his ** Quercine decoction to cure the most helpless weakness," &c.; 
and it appeared by the evidence on a trial wnich took place, that 
he realized a considerable sum of money fh)m this preparation. 

The Romans dedicated the oak to Esculapius, and oranches of 
it were carried before the sick on their way to the temples. 
Evelyn, in his Sylva, alludes to some of these traditions, and says : 
** Whether we look at its manifest and open uses, or the more 
doubtful and apocryphal qualities which are attributed to it by 
some, we must, in all conscience, allow it to be the noblest of the 
works of Providence of its kind." 

THE YEW-TKEE AND HALIFAX. 

Evelyn relates from Camden "a very old story of a certain 
amorous clergyman, that, falling in love 7J\t\i «b^«^ y^^^\j^ tsskA^ 
who refused ma addresses, cut ofE Idl^t \it^» ^>DiOEi«\^\s^^^&2^^% 
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upon a yew-tree till it was quite decayed, the tree was reputed 
sacred, not only while the virgin's head remained on it, but as km 
as the tree itself lasted : to which the country people w^it in pf 
grimage, plucking and bearing away branches of it as a holy relie 
whilst there remained any of the trunk ; persuading themselves 
that those small veins and filaments resembling hairs, between 
the bark and body of the tree, were the hairs of the virgin. But 
what is yet stranger, the resort to this place, then called Houton, 
a little despicable village, occasioned the building of the now 
famous town of Halifax, in Yorkshire, which imports holy hair.'' 
Mary Queen of Scots had a yew-tree on her coinage to per- 
petuate the Cruxton Yew, beneath which she gave her consent to 
marry Damle^r. The tree is indigenous to this countr^r, and when 
its longevity, its durabilitjr, and the perpetual verdure it presents, 
are taken into consideration, it is not surprising that it should 
have been recognised as an emblem of the immortality of the soul, 
and employed about our churchyards to deck the graves of the 
deceased. 

THE ELDER. 

The opinion prevails in some quarters that an elder-tree is safe 
from the effects of lightning; and this notion received confirmation 
in July, 1861, when (near Stamford, Lincoln) the lightning struck 
a thorn-bush in which an elder had grown up and become inter- 
mixed ; but which escaped perfectly unscathed, though the thorn 
was completely destroyed. This phenomenon may be seen at 
Dunhohne Holt. — Stamford Mercury, July 10, 1861. 



GIFTS ON THE NAILS. 

These *' gifts" are white specks on the fin^r-nails ; which, ao- 
cording to their respective situations, are believed to predict cer- 
tain events, as indicated in the following couplet, which is repeated 
whilst touching the thumb and each finger m succession :— 

A gift, a friend, a foe, 

A lover to come, a journey to go. 

Sometimes the augury is expressed in positive terms ; as, 

A gift OD the thumb is sure to come : 
A gift on the finger is sure to linger. 

This mode of prognostication is of long standing, and not con- 
fined to this country; for Whalley, in a note to Ben Jonson's 
AkhenM, on the lines — 

I knew 't by certain spots in his teeth. 
And on the nail of Ins metcvunsili. &a^x — 
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quotes, for the poet's aathority, Cardanns, an eminent Italian 
writer on medicine in the early part of the 16th century. This 
popular and childish superstition is, doubtless, a remnant of a 
species of dimation anciently performed on the finger-nails of an 
unpolluted Boy> which is noticed in Brand's Popukir Aniiquities^ 
and termed Onychomancy^ or ODymancy. 

LOVE KNOTS. 

These are spells or charms, made by rustics, of the blades of th« 
oat or wheat, and sometimes of the reed-blade. Clare, in his Shep- 
herd's Calendar y thus describes the makiog and meaning of the 

Knots : 

When I was young, and went a weeding wheat. 
We used to make them on our dinner seat : 
We laid two blades across, and lapt them round. 
Thi nkin g of those we loved ; and, if we found 
Them linked together when unlapt agaki. 
Our loves were true ; if not, the wish was vain. 
Tve heard old women, who first told it me, 
Vow tiiat a truer token could not be. 

CKOOKED MONEY. 

A bent coin is given in the West of England for luck. A 
crooked sixpence is usually selected by careful grandmothers, 
aunts, and uncles, to bestow as the handselling of a new purse. 

We find a curious mention of the practice in \rohn Foxe's 
Actes and Monuments, where Alice Benden, when at the stake at 
Canterbury, 1557, gave to a friend a shilling of Philip and Mary 
''which her father had bowed {i\i'dX is crooked), and sent her when 
she was first sent to prison," &c. 

Perhaps the latest story of a crooked sixpence is that narrated by 
Dr. Lang, in his Queensland, Australia, being an account of a 
cannie and thriving Scot, one Mr. Souter, who had been induced 
to emigrate from hearing two lectures on Australia, delivered by 
Dr. Lang, in the Trades* Hall, Glasgow, in 1849. Souter was a 
sawyer, -and was slack of employment, when he resolved to emi- 
grate. He found it no easy task to get together the three pounds 
necessary before he could obtain a Government passage for him- 
self, wife, and family, to Australia. He persevered, howev^ ; 
and on reaching Sydney the Government there o£fered him a free 
passage to Moreton Bay. " When be landed there all the money 
he had in the world was one crooked sixpence, which he still re- 
tained, and would leave, as he told m^" says Dr. Lang, "as an 
interesting memorial of his colonial history to his children. The 
first employment he obtained at Brisbane was at a Q^QArrj^^V^a^ 
he got only ^, adaj. But after working a a\iQt^\.\m^m>iX!^ ^v| 
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he foond a mate with whom he went to work thereafter on his 
own account, and at his own business as a sawyer: and he 
assured me that for a whole twelvemonth they had wrpught to- 
gether in one spot he had never lost a single hour firom any cause 
whatever. Their earnings during that period averaged 71. 5«. 
each per week. In the meantime his wife worked as a laundress 
in the house of which she was now landlady, and received 3«. a- 
day for her services. He had now 150 head of cattle, and property 
in South Brisbane worth several hundred pounds, and the furni- 
ture of the respectable hotel he now keeps is his also." — (See an 
account of a fortunate riug made of crooked sixpences, in a future 
page, 56.) 

" GOD BLESS TOTJ " IN SNEEZING. 

The comet of 590 was, according to some authors, the occasion 
of a custom, which is extensively diffused among all the nations 
of Christendom. In the year of this comet a frightful ^ague 
prevailed, which was alleged to be due to its influence. While 
the malady was at its height, a sneezing was frequently followed 
by death ; whence the saying, God bless you ! with which, since 
the time, sUeezers are saluted. 

SPIDEE AMULET, 

Burton notes that when at his father's house at Lindly in 
Leicestershire, he '^ first observed an amulet of a spider in a nut- 
shell, wrapped in silk, so applied for au ague" by his mother ; 
and his surprise disappeared when he found '* this very medicine 
in Dioscondes, approved by Matthiolus, repeated by Aldro- 
vandus." 

Ashmole says, in his "Diary .* '' I took early in the morning a 
good dose of elixir, and hung three spiders about my neck, and 
they drove my ague away. Deo gratias !'* — " Spiders and their 
webs," says Pettigrew, "have often been recommended for the 
cure of the ague." 

BELL OMEN. 

On the morning of Thursday, the 14th of March, 1861, **the 
inhabitants of London were roused by repeated strokes of the new 

great bell of Westminster, and most persons supposed it was for a 
eath in the royal family. It provea, however, to be due to some 
derangement of the clock, for at four and five o'clock, ten or 
twelve strokes were struck instead of the proper number.' The 
gentleman who communicated this fact through the medium of 
the JVbUt and Queries^ adds : '* On meii\i\oias\^ >^ Vsi tk^ mocih 
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ing to a friend, who is versed in London antiquities, he observed 
that there is an opinion in the city that anything the matter with 
St. PauFs great bell is an omen of ill to the royal family ; and he 
added : ^ I hope the opinion will not extend to the Westminster 
bell.' This was at 11 on Eriday morning. I see this morning 
that it was not till 1 a.m. the lamented Duchess of Kent was 
considered in the least danger, and, as you are aware, she expired 
iu less than twenty-four hours." Quoted in Chambers's Book of 
Bays. 

LOOKING-GLASS. 

To break a looking-glass is accounted a very unlucky accident. 
Mirrors were formerly used by magicians in their diabolical 
operations ; and there was an ancient kind of divination by the 
looking-glass : hence, it should seem, has been derived the present 
popular notion. 

The breaking of a looking-glass betokens that its owner will 
lose his best friend. (See the Greek Scholia on the Clouds of 
Aristophanes.) Potter, in his Antiquities of Greece, says : " When 
divination by water was perforoied with a looking-glass, it was 
called Catoptromancy :" sometimes they dipped a looking-glass 
into the water, when they desired to know what was become of a 
sick person ; for, as he looked well or ill in the glass, accord- 
ingly they presumed of his future condition. Sometimes glasses 
were used without water. 

Grose tells us, that "Breaking a Looking-glass betokens a 
mortality in the family, commonly the master." Bonaparte's 
(Napoleon I.) superstition upon this point is often recorded. 
'* During one of his campaigns in Italy," says M. de Constant, 
" he broke the glass over Josephine's portrait. He never rested 
till the return of the courier he forthwith despatched to assure 
himself of her safety, so strong was the impression of her death 
upon his mind." 

SHOE OMENS. 

The custom of throwing an old shoe for good luck over or after 
the bride and bridegroom, upon their leaving the church, or the home 
of the bride, after the wedding, has, of late years, been as it were 
revived. It is, unouestionably, one of those demonstrations of 
good wishes which nnd their way in the commonest modes of ex- 
pression. But, it is not confined to weddings : the propitiation 
extends to all prospective views of good fortune. 

But, why tne shoeF Tlie old shoe is typical of ease and 
enjoyment, and mav thus have been chosen in propitiation of good 
fortune; the worth of old shoes must have been known ever 
since shoes were worn. Selden refers to tbem «& Wi*^ ^'^xs^o^ ^ 
lasting friendslzip: "Old friends are best. ^jxi^^voi^^^V^. a 
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call 'for his old shoes, they were easiest for his feet." — Table Taih 
Grose, citing Ben Jonson's saying, "Would I had Kemp's shoes 
to throw after yon," observes, '' perhaps Kemp was a man remark- 
able for good luck or fortune : throwing an old shoe or shoes 
after any one going on an important business, is by the vulgar 
deemed lucky. See instances of this in Eeed's Old Flays^ voL 
zii. p. 43^ So, in the Works of John Heywood, 1598 : 

And home agayne, hitlierward quicke as a bee. 
Now, /or good lueie, cast an olde shoe defter mee. 

In Ben Jonson's Masque of the Gipsies^ 1640, the third Gipsy 

says: 

Hwle afier an old Shoe, 

I'll be merry what ere I doe, ko, 

Beaumont and Fletcher have similar reference to the custom. 

Gregory of Tours refers to a curious practice, and seemingly 
one well recognised, of lovers presenting shoes, as they now do 
bouquets, to the objects of their affection. 

A Correspondent of Notes and Queries has Scripturally illus- 
trated the custom. Having referred to the transfer of hmd 
among northern nations by the delivery of a turf by the trader to 
the purchaser, he adds : *' among the Jew8> and probably, among 
other Oriental nations, the Shoe answered the same purpose. 

** In Psalm Iz. beginning, * O God, Thou hast cast me off/ there 
occurs the phrase, ' Moab is my wash-pot ; over Edom have I 
cast my shoe.' Immediately after it occurs the exclamation, 
'O God, who hast cast us off/ A similar passage occurs in 
Psalm cix. By this passage, I understand the Psalmist to mean 
that God would thoroughly cast off Edom, and cease to aid him 
in war or peace. 

^' The receiving of a shoe was an evidence and symbol of assert- 
ing or accepting dominion or ownership ; the giving back a shoe 
the symbol of rejecting or resigning it. In the story of Kuth, it 
is stated 'it was the custom in Israel concerning changing, that 
a man plucked off his shoe, and delivered it to his neighbour.'" 

It has been suggested that the throwing a shoe after a bride 
was a symbol of renunciation of dominion or authority over her 
by her father or guardian ; and the receipt of the shoe, by the 
bridegroom, even if accidental, was an omen that that authority 
was transferred to him. 

In Norfolk, the shoe taken from the left foot, is thrown as a 
Symbol of good luck. It is related that a cattle-dealer desired his 
wife to ''trull her left shoe arter him," when he started for 
Norwi6h to buy a lottery-ticket. As he drove off on his ermd, 
he looked round to see if she perceived the charm, and eoMfr- 
qaentljhe received the shoe in \na lac^mXk «qa!el focoe asio 
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bkck his eyes. He went, and bought his ticket, which turned up 
a prize of 600/. 

There is an old rhyme, (says Mr. Charles Reed, F.S.A.,) still 
extant, which gives an early date to this singular custom : 

When Britons bold, 

Wed did of old. 
Sandals were backward thrown, 

The pair to tell, 

That ill or weU, 
The act was all their own. 

In Tennyson's l^cal Monologue we read : 

For this thou shalt from all things seek 

Marrow of mirth and laughter ; 
And wheresoe'er thou move. Good Luck 

Shall throw her old shoe after. 

A Ck)rrespondent of Notes and Queries writes : " Some years 
ago, when the vessels engaged in the Greenland whale-fishery 
left Whitby, in Yorkshire, I observed the wives and friends of the 
sailors to throw old shoes at the ships, as they passed the pier« 
head." We find the shoe also nailed up in ships, like the horse- 
shoe. 

In Roderick Bandom, chap. Ixvii., we read: *' Having beat np 
successfully the windward passage, we stretched out to the north- 
ward ; and falling in with a westerly wind, in eight weeks arrived 
in soundings, and in ten days after made the Lizard. It is impos- 
sible to express the joy I felt at the sight of English eround ! 
Don Bodrigo was not unmoved, and Strap shed tears of ^dness. 
The sailors profited by our satisfaction : the shs^ that teas nailed 
to the mast being quite filled with our liberality." 

KNIFE PRESENT. 

A knife is in England an unlucky present, and a pair of scissors 
is equally malapropos. It is remarkable that no Arab will tdce 
knife or scissors from the hands of any one, as it is considered 
Tcry unlucky ; but they require that the instrument should first 
be laid upon the ground, whence they readily take it up without 
fear. 

BIBD OMEN. 

Aubrey relates a curious instance of sympathy in a bird» to 
which such feelingb not usually attributed. In 1643, as Major 
John Morgan, of Wells, was marching with the King's army into 
the west^ he fell sick of a malignant fever at Salisbury, and was 
brought dangerously ill to Aubrey's fathei's, at Broadchalk, wlim 
be was lod{;ed secretly in a garret. There ca.m« «i «^vroy« \j^^du^ 
chamber-window^ irhicii pecked the kadoi t^^i^AxoL'^tt&s^^ifi^ j 
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and only one side of the lead of the lozenge, and made one small 
hole in it. He continued thus pecking and biting the lead^ during 
the whole time of his sickness (which was not less than a month) ; 
when the Major went away, the sparrow desisted, and Came 
thither no more. 

Time out of mind, the citizens of Wells, whenever a jackdaw 
has been seen standing on one of the vanes of the cathedral tower, 
have been heard to say, "We shall have rain soon;'* and a 
Correspondent of Notes and Queries corroborates this saying bj 
testifymg that so sure as he has seen one or more jackdaws on 
the cathedral vanes, so sure has it rained within twenty-four 
hours. The same has been noticed in other localities — as at 
Croscombe^ near Wells; and Eomsey, Hants. 

FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 

The flight of Wild Geese is believed by country people to be 
always in the form of letters or fibres. The ancients had the 
idea respecting the flight of wild geese equally with that of 
cranes, — which it closely resembles — as appears from Plutarch, 
^lian, Cicero, and others. 

Of Cranes, Jerome and Aldrovandus say that they follow a 
leader ; the latter writer adding that Palamedes, in the time of 
the Trojan War, is said to have invented several letters of the 
alphabet from observations of their flight. Cassiodorus goes 
further, and roundly asserts that Mercury devised o/Zthe letters in 
imitation of the figures formed by flocks (?) of these birds. These 
figures appear to depend on the force and direction of the wind, 
and most frequently correspond with the Greek letters y and X ; 
sometimes, however, these birds form a half circle ; and at other 
times, when attacked by birds of prey, a circle. It may however, 
probably, be concluded, with the old writer that the letters which 
cranes and wild geese *' make in their flyinor, show us only the 
diversity of the winds, or else the manner of ordering themselves 
in battle." 

The soul of the world has, in some instances, sent forth 
mysterious types of the cardinal events in the great historic 
drama of our planet. One has been noticed by a German author, 
and it is placed beyond the limits of any rational scepticism: 
we mean, the coinciSence between the augury derived from the 
flight of the twelve vultures as types of the duration of the 
Homan Empire, i.e. Western Empire, for twelve centuries, and 
the actual event. This augury we know to have been recorded 
many centuries before its consummation ; so that no juggling or 
collusion between the prophets and the witnesses to the final 
event, can be suspected. 
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KEMOVINQ THE DEAD. 

Tliomas riood, esq. in Kent, told Aubrey that it was an old 
observation, which was pressed earnestly, to King James I., that 
he should not remove the Queen of Scots* body from Northamp- 
tonsbire, where she was beheaded and interred : tor *' that it always 
oodes ill to a family, when bodies are removed from their graves. 
"Yov some of the family will die shortly after, as did Prince Henry, 
and I think Queen Anne/' 

OMINOUS RINGa 

Among customs formerly observed on Good Friday was the 
hallowing, with much ceremony, of Rings, the wearers of which 
would not be afflicted with the falling sickness. This ctistom 
took its rise from a ring which had long been preserved in West- 
minster Abbey, and was supposed to have great efficacy against 
the cramp, and falling sickness, when touched by those who were 
afflicted with either of those disorders. It was reported to have 
been brought to King Edward, (probably Edward the Confessor,) 
by some persons coming from Jerusalem. Lord Berners, the 
translator of Froissart, when ambassador to Charles V., writing 
to Cardinal Wolsey from Saragossa, June 21, 1518, says, "If 
your grace remember me with some Oramp Rings^ ye shall do a 
thing much looked for ; and I trust to bestow them well with 
God's grace." 

These rings were often called " medijcinable rings," and were 
made both oi gold and silver; and as we learn from the household 
books of Henry IV. and Edward IV., the metal they were com- 
posed of was what formed the King's Offering to the Cross on 
Good Friday. Cardinal Wiseman has in his possession a Manu- 
script contuning the ceremony for blessing the Cramp Kings, by 
Queen Mary,* who is represented kneeling with a dish, contain- 
ing the rings to be blessed, on each side of her. 

* " The bigot Mary rests in the Abbey Church at Westminster, but 
no storied monument, no costly tomb, has been raised to her memory. 
She was interred, with all the solemn funeral rites used by the Roman 
Church, and a mass of requiem, on the north side of tne Chapel of 
Henry VII. During the reign of her successor not the slightest mark 
of respect was shewn to her memory by the erection of a monument ; 
and even at the present day no other memorial remains to point out 
where she lies, except two small black tablets at the base of the 
sumptuous tomb erected by order of King James L over the ashes of 
£li2abeih and her less fortunate sister. On them we read as follows : 
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Andrew Boorde, in his Introduction to Knowledge^ mentioiui thft 
blessing of three rmgs : and Mr. Gage Bx>kewode» in 1838« stated, 
" the use of cramp rings, as a preservative against fita^ is not 
entirely abandoned (in Suffolk); instances occor wbero nine 
young men of a parish each subscribe a crooked sixpenoOi to be 
moulded into a ring, for a young woman afflicted with thisi 
malady." We remember, some forty years siooe, rings made^ 
jet, sold in Surrey as a remedy for cramp. 

HAIE STANDING ON END. 

The earliest notice of this fact is recorded in Job iv., 13, 14, 15 : 

" In thoiights from the visions of the night, when deep sleep fiJl^^h 
on men, fear came upon me, and trembling which made all my bones 
to shake. Then a Spirit passed before my faoQ, The hear nf myjUsh 
stood up," &C. 

The Rev. Dr. Andrews, of Beresford Chapel, Walworth, relates 
that in 1825, when William Probert was about to be executed at 
the Old Bailey, for hor&e-stealing, the instant the executioner 
put the cord to his wrists, to bind his hands, his lon|r, weak, 
iron-grey hair arose gradually, and stood perfectly upright, and 
so remained for some short time, and then as gradually fell down. 

That such is the result of sudden fear, and that it has been 
known for ages is very certain, and may be illustrated by quota* 
tions from virgil, Seneca, and Shakspeare. 

Dr. Buchanan Washboum, of Gloucester, thus explains the 
fact : — " The outer layer of the hair follicle being derived from 
the corium or 'true ' skin containing muscular fibres, these fibres, 
by the stimulus of mental emotion, contract, thereby causing 
their protrusion of the follicle, and consequent erection of the 
hair. The so-called goose-skin is caused by similar contractility. 
The stimulus of electricity will evoke the same manifestatioa."— » 
See Notes and Queries^ 2nd S. No. 119. 

One of the causes is thus explained, " The talk of him that 
sweareth .much maketh the hair stand upright.'* — Ecelentutieus^ 
xxiv. 14. 

BLOOD THAT WILL NOT WASH OUT. 

Traditions of the substantiated belief that the blood of a 
murdered man will not wash out chequer the history of many a 
noted spot. 

In Lmcoln Cathedral are two fine rose-windows, one made by 

a master-workman, the other by his apprentice, out of the pieces 

of stained glass the former had thrown aside. The apprentice's 

window was declared to be the most magnificent; when the 

master, in a it of chagrin, threw V^maeVL irom thd ^aJlery beoeath 
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bis boasted chef-d'cfuvre, and was killed upon the spot. The 
biood-stains upon the floor are declared to be indelible. 

At Gothele, a mansion on the banks of the Tamar, the marks 
are still yisible of the blood spilt by the lord of the manor, when, 
for supposed treachery, he slew the warder of the drawbridge : 
but these are onljr to be seen on a wet day. Many similar tr^i- 
tions haunt Cornish and Devonshire houses. 

A Correspondent of Noies and Queries writes from Gloucester- 
shire, N. : ''I know a lone house, where there is a red stain in a 
paying'Stone of the floor, said to have been caused by a drop of 
olood from a man who was murdered many years since in the 
locality, and whose body had been removed to this house. Ko 
washing will remove the spot, which I saw, and was told the 
above by the woman of the nouse." 

Gavin Hamilton possessed Colonel Humbald's buff coat, out of 
which the Coloners blood could bv no means be washed. Hamilton 
was one of those who apprehenaed Eumbald^ after the Duke of 
Aisle's affair. 

The " damned spot," in Macbeth, will be well remembered. 
^ At Holvrood, the stains of Eizzio's blood are shown on the 
floor in the passage near the back stairs, leading from Queen 
Mary's room. The legend runs that they cannot be removed by 
soap and water and a scrubbing-brush : has the attempt ever been 
fMtde? The affair is treated pleasantly enough in the introduc- 
tion to the Second Series of the Chronieles of the Canongate, where 
the Cockney attempts to remove the blood-marks by scouring- 
drops, much to the horror of the housekeeper, and could only be 
induced to desist by the entreaties of Mr. Chiystal Croftangry 
explaining that the stains ought to remain indelible on account 
of the associations with which they were connected. 

Chambers treats the matter in a less imaginative manner, as a 
traditionary absurdity ; since the boards are modem, and must 
have been laid down long after the murder of Bizzio ; the old 
floor being 'worn out. 

The blood of the priests who were martyred at the Convent of 
the Carmelites at Paris, during the French Hevolution, is yet 
yisible on the pavement : the number massacred was 102 ! Others 
were murdered in the church, and the whole number sacriflced 
yvas 500 ! It is yery doubtful if any attempt has been made to 
remoye these blood-marks; for they have been regarded with 
great yeneration, and preserved most carefully by never sweeping 
the floor^ except with a bunch of feathers. 
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The popular belief that the wounds of a murdered body will 
bleed afresh " when touched by the murderer, is thus reierred 
to in Shakspeare's Richard III, act i. sc. 2 : 

" Dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congealed mouths, and bleed afresh." 

Drayton says, the simple proximity wiU produce the effect : 

" If the vile actors of the heinous deed 
Near the dead body happily be brought, 
Ofb 't hath been provea the breathless corpse will bleed.*' 

The belief is shown to have been universally established in 
Scotland as late as ] 668, when the Crown counsel. Sir Greorge 
Mackenzie, in the trial of Philip Standsfield, thus alludes to a 
deposition sworn by several witnesses on that trial : 

" God Almighty Himself was pleased to bear a share in the trati- 
monies which we produce. That divine power which makes ihe blood 
circulate during me has ofttimes, in all nations, opened a passage to it 
after death upon such occasions, but most in this case ; for aner the 
wounds had been sewed up, and the body designedly shaken up and 
down, — ^and which is most wonderful, after the body had been buried 
for several days, which naturally occasions the blood to congeal, — upon 
Philip's touching it, the blood darted and sprang out, to the great 
astonishment of the chirurgeons themselves, who were desired to 
watch this event ; whereupon Philip, astonished more than they, threw 
down the body, crying, * God, God ! ' and cleansing his hand, grew 
so faint that they were forced to give him a cordial," 

COCK-CROW. 

The time-marking propensities of the common Cock during the 
night'Season have long been the subject of remark, and conjectures 
as to the cause very freely indulged in. The bird, in ordinary 
circumstances, begins to crow after midnig!it, and [he also crows] 
about daybreak, with usually one intermediate effort. It seems 
impossible to overlook the connexion between the times of crow- 
ing and the minimum temperature of the night ; nor can the 
latter be viewed apart from the state of the dew-point, or maxi- 
mum degree of dampness. Other circumstances, nowever, exer- 
cise an influence, for it cannot be disputed that the times of 
crowing of different individuals are by no means similar^ and 
that in certain states of the weather, especially before rain, the 
crowing is continued nearly all day. 

The attendants on a sick-bed are well aware, that the objects 

of their anxiety experience, in ordinary circumstances, the greatest 

amount of suffering between midnight and daybreak, or tne usual 

period of the crowing of tlie cock, li ^^ Qo\i\&m^Ute a fimme, 
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at this period of the cnrve, weakened by disease, we sha]] see it 
exposed to a cold temperature against which it is ill qualified to 
contend. Nor is this all ; for, while dry air accelerates evapora- 
tion, and usually induces a degree of chilliness on the skin, moist 
air never fails to produce the effect by its increased conducting 
power. The depressed temperature and the air approaching to 
saturation, at the lowest point of the curve, in their combined 
influences, act with painful energy, and require from an intelligent 
sick-nurse a due amount of counteracting arrangements. — Dr. 
John Fleming on the Temperature of the Seasons, 1852. 

THE MOON AND MUSHROOMS. 

The growth of the Mushroom, according to the observation of 
gardeners, is influenced by changes of the Moon. A Correspon- 
dent of Notes and Queries was informed by his gardener, on more 
than traditional evidence, that towards and at the full of the moon, 
mushrooms show themselves, but when she begins to waste, the 
crop declines. He says, he heard this as a boy from the Leigh 
watermen, and is confident it is the result of long observation. 
The following is a piece of Essex folk-lore on the matter *. 

When the moon is at the full. 
Mushrooms you may freely pull ; 
When the moon is on the wane, 
Wait ere you think to pluck again. 

NEWTEAB. 

There is an omen called " Setting the New Year in " — ^that if 
the kindly office is performed by some one with dark hair, good 
fortune will smile on the household ; while it augurs ill if a light- 
haired person is the first to enter the house in the New Year. 

ILL-FATED HOUSES. 

Aubrey notes : The Fleece-tavern, in Covent-garden, (in York- 
street,) was very unfortunate for homicides : there have been 
sevend killed there in my time : it is now (1692) a private house. 
(From a note in a copy of Aubrey's Miscellanies, in the library of 
the Itoyal Society, we learn that Clifton, the master of the Fleece- 
tavern, hanged himself, having peijured himself.) 

At the sign of over against Northumberland-house, 

Charing Cross, died the Lady Baynton, (eldest daughter of Sir 
John Danvers of Dausey). Some years after, in the same house, 
died my Lady Hobbey (her sister) of the small-pox; and about 
20 years after, died their nephew, Henry D&n^ex&,ei^.^^\9&s^ 
smaU-poi^ ag^ tweatj-ont, wanting two wee\&. 
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A CAMEL AND THE ETE OP A NEEDLE. 

The explanation of the figure, ''It is easier for a CaDifll to 
enter the eye of a Needle," &c. is thus giyen by aa Engtish 
traveller in the East : 

Adjacent to the lai^ arch forming^ the gateway of walled towns sim} 
villages, there is a small one so diminutiye as <mLy to admit a tiof^ 
foot passenjger, through which with proper precautions a perBon osa 
enter at night after the larger gate is dosed — ^tiiis is throogliOBt 
Palestine actually called, from its narrowness, the '^ needle's eye." 
The author remarks that, as our Saviour drew EQs illustratSons not <n3ly 
from fiimiliar objects, but from those actually before the eyes of His 
hearers, doubtless a string of camels was then passing througli the 
larger gate of the dty, and that, pointing first to them and thea to 
the sniall gate, and using the popular term for the small cmeoing. He 
exclaimed '' It is easier for a camel to go through the eve of a needle," 
&c. Is it not also probable that these adjacent wide ana nairow portaJs 
gave rise to that other illustration of our Saviour, where He aays, 
'" Strait is the gate and narrow is the way, and fisw thiere aro that enter 
therein*'? 

THE HOBSE-SHOK 

The Horse-shoe has been, from time immemorial^ ocmsidered a 
protection from witchcraft and other ills ; and has been sailed at 
the entrances of dwellings, to prevent the entrance of witclies. 

Aubrey tells us of the custom in his time, that *' it is a thing 
verjT common to nail horse-shoes on the thresholds of doors; 
which is to hinder the oower of witches that enter the house. 
Most of the houses of the west-end of London haye the horse- 
shoe on the threshold. It should be a horse-shoe that one finds." 
He adds, *^ Under the porch of Stanfield Church, in Suffolk, I saw 
a tile, with a horse-shoe upon it, placed there for this purpose, 
that one would imagine that holy water alone would have oeea 
sufficient. I am told there are many more instances/' 

In Monmouth-street, probably one of the localities alluded to 
by Aubrey (then a fashionable neighbourhood), many horse-shoes, 
nailed to the thresholds, were to be seen in 1797 ; in 1813, Sir 
Henry Ellis counted seventeen horse-shoes in Monmouth-street ; 
in 1852, only eleven remained. 

Butler, in Hudibrasy makes his conjuror chase away evil spirits 
by the horse-shoe ; and Gay, in one of his Fables, xnakes a sap- 
posed witch complain : 

" The horse-shoe's nail'd, each threshold's guard." 

We remember the nailing of the horse-shoe in front of the sill 
and over the doorway, in Sussex, as common; and it being 
accounted lucky to find a horse-shoe, or even a piece of iron.* 

* It may be remarked that throughout Sussex, the people are gene 
mlljr extreme Calvimsts in religion, and ^ero ia «k Xat^qiks^ to FatcuLnn, 
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Nelson was of a credulous turn, had great faith in the Inck 
of a horse-shoe, and one was nailed to the mast of the ship 
Ficiory. *' Lucky Dr. James" attributed the success of his 
feTer-{>owder to his finding a horse-shoe. When a poor apothecary, 
he was introduced to Newbery, of St. Paul's Churchyard, to Tend 
the medicine for him. One Sunday morning, as James was on 
his way to Newbery's country-house at Yauxhall, in passing over 
Westminster Bridge, seeing a horse-shoe lying in the roaid, and 
considering it to be a sign of good luck, he put the shoe into his 
pocket. As Newbery was a shrewd man, he became James's 
agent for the sale of the fever-powder ; whilst the doctor ascribed 
a& his success to the horse-shoe, which he subsequently adopted - 
88 the crest upon his carriage. 

The Magpie is a bird of omen, and is associated with the 
lucky horse-shoe in the well-known public>house sign. The 
horse-shoe is the sign of the Brewery of Sir Henry Meux and Co., 
in London, and may be seen over the entrance to the Brewery, 
upon the harness of the dray-horses, &c.; this has certainly been 
one of the most prosperous establishments of its class in the 
kingdom. 

The good luck of the horse-shoe may have something to do 
with the fortune of war noticed as follows, in a letter from Dr. 
Baynard to Sir John Eloyer, M.D., of Lichfield, 1702, concerning 
Cold Bathing: ''True knowledge of a medicine is like the horse- 
shoe stuck at the man's girdle, whose life was saved by it; 
c^uoth he, ' I see a little armour will serve the turn, if it be put 
in the right place,' &c." 

It has been conjectured that the use of horse-shoes as a 
protection from witchcraft may have originated from the metal 
meniscus over the heads of the Yir^ and of Saints usual in the 
oldest pictures. May not such pamtings on the doors of build- 
ings have become in process of time nearly effaced, and the 
respect originally given to the whole picture have been continued 
to be paid to the meniscus — a prominent object which could not 
escape attention ? This is a far-fetched explanation. 

A recent writer in the Quarterly Review describes in Cornwall 
the exhibition of a horse-shoe as still a favourite prophylactic 
" We have seen them nailed on cottage doors, vessels, omnibuses, 
and vans, and in one instance on the ^ate of a borough gaol. The 
gaoler, when questioned, afl<ected a philosophic sneer, but ascribed 
the horse-shoe to the weakness of his wife ; she fancied, he said, 
that her husband might have ' ill-wishers ' inside the gaol ; which 
was likely enough." 

This is shown in the epitaphs, of which the following, in Brighton old 
churchyard, is an example : 

His fate was hard, 'twaa God! a docxoid 
He flhould be drown6d in the seob. 
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In the neighbourhood of Lancaster it is also considered liiekj 
to find a horse-shoe, old iron, or even a rusty naiL In Essex, we 
hear of a horse-shoe nailed over the door of a cow-housey ''to 
keep the wild horse away." 

Possibly, the wearing of a gold horse-shoe, as a brooch or shirt- 
pin, may have originated in its bein^ a lucky attribute. 

The horse-shoes at Oakham castle m Rutlandshire, have nothing 
to do with ominous import : from every Peer who enters Oakham 
a horse-shoe is to this day demanded ; the shoes are nailed upon 
the castle-walls, the door, and over -the gate; each has its in- 
scription, and some are gilt ; and five and ten ^neas have been 
given for one of the older shoes, as a relic. We find no explana- 
tion of the custom beyond the fact of the castle being granted in 
the reign of Henry II. to the first Baron of Oakham, whose 
ancestors bore arms semee of horse-shoes, as designative of the 
office of Master of the Horse to the Duke of Normandy. 

" THE BRITISH LION." 

The ominous association of the Lion with the fortunes of 
England is of very long standing, and dates from the time when 
the keeping of the Lions in the Tower was a high office. We 
read of " one lion, one lioness, and two cat lions " in the Lion 
Tower of the Tower Menagerie in the reign of Edward HE. And 
in 1586, Lord Burghley records in his Diary, "the Keeping of the 
Lyones in the Tower granted to Thomas Gyll and llafe Gyil, with 
the fee of 12^?. per diem, and Qd. for the meat of those Lyones." 

In September, 1716, Mr. Martin, a relation of Sir Joseph 
Martin, was appointed to the Lion office in the Tower, where ne 
is said to have had more skill in rearing lions^ whelps than any of 
the former keepers. The old lioness, the first that Visited England, 
died September 1, 1743 : she annually produced a litter of young 
ones in the Tower, for several years ; and one of her whelps lived 
to an old age. In 1740 there were three lions whelped in the 
Tower at one bii*th, which gave occasion to these lines : 

While at such distance fi-om their native lands. 

From southern climes and hot Gretulia's sands. 

The captive lions join in love's embrace, 

And propagate with us their tawny race. 

We quit the prodigy, before unknown. 

And daim the royal species for our own. 

In this fair omen let Britannia see. 

The pledge of rule, and destin'd victory : 

And whilst she meditates her dread alarms, 

And farthest India trembles at her arms. 

Let her triumphant navies o'er the main. 
From sun to sun assert her ancient reign ; 
And check the Grallio pride, 8aid\i\ixDi)D\A\^>]k!^\i^ ^'^Qidasv. 
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''Mr. Martin was succeeded by John Ellis, esq. in an office 
which, according to tradition, an Earl of Oxford once did not 
disdain to fill. We have a grand falconer, an office hereditary in 
a family of the highest rank ; and, inasmuch as a lion is a nobler 
sniraal than a dog, it should seem that the keeper of the lion 
ought to have precedence of the master of the buckhounds ; and 
yet a nobleman now would hardly think himself honoured by 
such an appointment." — Noble's Continuation of Granger^ 1806. 

A century ago, the Lions in the Tower were named after the 
reigning Kings ; and it was long believed that " when the King 
dies, the lion of that name dies after him." Addison alludes to 
this in his own inimitable way : 

" Our first visit was to the lions. My friend [the Tory Fox 
Hunter,] who had a ^eat deal of talk with their keeper, inquired 
very much after their health, and whether none of them had 
fallen sick on the taking of Perth, and the flight of the Pre- 
tender? and hearing they were never better in their lives, I 
found he was extremely startled; for he had learned from his 
cradle, that the lions in the Tower were the best judges of the 
title of our British Kings, and always sympathised with our 
Sovereigns." — Addison; The Freeholder^ No. 47. 

The Menagerie was removed in 1834, to the Grardens of the 
Zoological Society, in the £>egent's Park. 

It may be added, that "the lordly lion," as he is called by 
Young, often denotes the passion of melancholy in his confine- 
ment. The story of the lion at Versailles, who, on the death of 
his favourite dog, became disconsolate and miserable, is well 
known to the readers of natural history. 

CARDINAL BEAUFORT. 

The death of Cardinal Beaufort was rendered by his conscious- 
ness of having murdered the Duke of Gloster, one of the most 
terrific scenes ever witnessed. "Despair in its worst form," 
says Dr. Eorbes Winslow, "appeared to take possession of his 
mind at the last moment ; he offered all his wealth for some days' 
respite. A few minutes before his death, his mind appeared to 
be undergoing the tortures of the damned. He held up his two 
hands, and cried — ' Away ! away ! — why do you thus look at 
me ? ' It was evident that he saw some horrible spectre by his 
bedside." 

The Abb^ Guillon, in his Untretiens sur le Suicide, has related 
a most remarkable case of a duellist who had killed seventeen 
persons in duels : the phantoms of his victims severally pur- 
sued him. 

How terrifically has Shakspeare depicted the dying a»)nie& ot 
Beauforti in the Second Fart of Benry FT., ^ ^^Na:] £Qra:^&tt^ 
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with references to witheraft and subjects of cognate intemt 
Here is the scene in the Cardinal's bedchamber : 

JT. Hen, How faroB my lord? speak, Beaufort^ to thy sorereigii. 

Car. If thou be'st death, I'll give thee Eng^d's traasore^ 
Enough to purchase such another island. 
So thou wilt let me Hye, and feel no pain. 

K. Hen. Ah, what a sign it is of evil life. 
When death's approach is seen so terrible ! 

War. Beaufort, it is thy sovereign epeakB to tliee. 

Car. Bring me unto my trial, when you wilL 
Died he not in his bed ? where should he die ? 
Can I make men live, whe'r they will or no? 
! torture me no more, I will confess. 
Alive again ? then show me where he is ; 
I'll give a thousand pounds to look upon him. 
He hath no eyes, the dust hath blinded them. 
Comb down his hair ; look, look, it stands upright^ 
like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul I 
Give me some drink ; and bid the apothecary 
Bring me the poison that I bought of him. 

K. Hen. thou eternal Mover of the heavens. 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch 1 
0, beat away the busy meddling fiend, 
That lays strong si^e unto this wretch's soul. 
And from his bosom purge this black despair ! 

War. See, how the pangs of death do make bim grin. 

Sal. Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably. 

£. Hen. Peace to his soul, if God's good pleasure be ! 
Lord Cardinal ! if thou think' st on heaven's bliss^ 
Hold up thy hand, m^e signal of thy hope ; 
He dies, and makes no sign ; God, forgive him ! 

War. So bad a death argues a monstrous life. 

K. Hen. Forbear to jud^, for we are sinners all. 
Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain close ; 
And let us all to meditation. 

OMENS TO LORD HASTINGS. 

In this man's death (says Baker*) we may see how ineTitable 
the blows of destiny are : for the very night before his death, the 
Lord Stanley sent a secret messenger to him at midnight, in all 
haste, to acquaint him with a dream he had, in which he thought 
that a boar with his tusks so gored them both by the heads, 
that the blood ran about their shoulders ; and forasmuch as tbs 
Protector Gloucester gave the boar for his cognizance, this 
dream made so fearful an impression on bis heart, that he was 
thoroughly resolved to stay no longer, and had made his horse 
readv, requiring the Lord Hastings to go with him, and that pre- 
sently, to be out of danger, before it should be day. But lias- 
tings answered the messenger, *' Good Lord ! leaneth your master 
so much to such trifles, to put such faith in dreams, which eithw 
his own fear fantasieth, or else do rise in the night's rest, by 
* Chronicle of 1M Kingi of EivgUmd, Ed. 1674. 
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reason of the day's thoughts. Go back, therefore, to thy master, 
and commend me to him, and pray him to be merry, and have no 
fear, for I assure him I am as certain of the man he wotteth, aa 
of my own hand." The man he meant was Catesby, who de- 
ceived him, and with the Protector, plotted B^stings's death : he 
was arrested for treason by Gloucester, in the council-chamber in 
the Tower, and at once led forth to the Tower-green, where his 
head was laid down upon a lofr of timber, and there stricken off. 

Another warning, the Lord Hastings had the same mominff 
on which he was beheaded ; his horse twice or thrice stumbled 
with him, almost to falling ; which, though it often happen to 
such to whom no mischance is toward, yet hath it of oia been 
observed as a token foregoing some great misfortune. 

Also, at the Tower-wharf, near to the place where soon after 
his head was stricken off, he met one Hastings, a poursuivant of 
his own name, to whom he said : Ah Hastings, dost thou remember 
I met thee here once with a heavy heart?" "Yea, my lord," 
replied he, ^' I remember it well, and God be thanked that time is 
past." **In faith, man," said the Lord Hasting, ** I never stood 
iQ so great dread of life as I did when thou and I met here ; and 
lo ! how the world is changed. Now stand my enemies in the 
danger, as thou may hap to hear hereafter, (for the enemies he 
meant were the Lord Rivers, and others of the Queen's kindred, 
who that very day were beheaded at Pomfret,) and I never so 
merry, and in so good surety as now I am." We know, (says 
Baker,) that there is not a greater omen, or sign of ill-fortune, 
tban to presume of good. And, indeed, such is the uncertainty 
of our state in this life, that we seldom know when we are in a 
tempest at sea, nor when we are in a calm on shore ; thinking 
ourselves oftentimes most safe when we are most in danger, and 
oftentimes to be in danger when we are most safe. 

PORTENTS AND CALAMITIES IN THE BEIGN OF HENRY VI. 

Baker, the chronicler, is very copious on this period. Although 
Henry was a most pious man, yet no enterprise of war did ever 

Erosper where lie was. Never came any to be so soon king after 
is birth, nor left to be king so soon before his death : for he 
came to be kmg at eight months old; and he left to be king, 
living but 12 months afterwards. 

In his fifth year, it rained almost continuously from Easter to 
Michaelmas. In his 17th year, corn was so scarce that people 
were glad to make bread of fern-roots. On July 18, in the same 
year, the postern-gates of London, by the Tower, sank by night 
more than seven feet in the earth. In his 22nd year, on New 
Year's Day, in Bedfordshire, the river Ouse, between S^els^^^^^ 
and Harleswood, stood suddenly stiil, and ^N\ded. Vu^^ ^iK^ **^«^ 
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for three miles the bottom remained dry, which wonder many 
thought to signify division of the people, and Ming away from 
the lung, which happened shortly alter. In the 33ra year of his 
reign, besides a great blazing star, there happened a strange sight 
— a monstrous cock came out of the sea, and in the presence of a 
multitude of people at Portland, made a hideous crowing three 
times, each time turning about, clapping its wings, and bedconing 
towards the north, the south, and the west. And in his 36tE 
year, in a little town in Bedfordshire, it rained blood, whereof 
the red drops appeared on sheets hung out to dry. 

In the same reign, the Duke of York, who was slain at the 
battle of Wakefield, had his head crowned with a paper crown, as 
a mark of disgrace, ''which act of spite was luliy afterwards 
recompensed upon their heads that did it." 

While Edward, Duke of York, father of Edward IV., was de- 
claring his title in the Chamber of Peers, there happened a 
strange chance, in the very same time, amongst the Commons in 
the nether house, then there assembled; for a crown, which did 
stand in the middle of the same, to garnish a branch, to set lights 
upon, suddenly fell down, and at the same time also fell down the 
crown which stood on the top of the castle of Dover ; as a sign 
and prognostication that the croum of the realm should be divid^, 
and changed from one line to another. — Halle's Chronicle. 

IMPEBIAL OMENS. 

The great tempest, which, in 1506, drove Philip L of Spain 
into Weymouth, also blew down the golden eagle rrom the spire 
of St. Paul's, London ; and in its faU it struck the sign of the 
black eagle in St. Paul's churchyard, and battered it and brake it 
down. This the people interpreted to be an ominous prognostic 
upon the imperial house, as, indeed, it proved : for Philip sickened 
soon after, and died ; and his wife. Queen Jane, out of ner tender 
love for him, fell distracted of her wits. 



WARNING TO QUEEN KATHEKTNE PARE. 

Upon the margin of a page of Joannes Ball's Catalogus Scripiorum 
Ulustrium, appears the following among notes of the endfof the 
16th or beginning of the 17th centuries (spellmg modernized :) 
" She was told by an astrologer that did calculate her nativity that 
she was bom to sit in the highest state of imperial majesty: 
which became most true. She had all the eminent stars and 
planets in her house : this did work such a lofty conceit in her 
that her mother could never make her sew, or do any small work, 
'^ tying her hands were ordained to touch crowns and sceptres, not 
and thimbles." 
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OMEN TO WOLSET. 

Stow, in his Chronicle^ relates that the silver cross which was 
wont to be carried before Wolsey, fell out of its socket, and was 
like to have knocked out the brains of one of his servants. A very 
little while after, came in a messenger, and arrested the Cardinal 
before be could get out of the house. 

DEATH OMEN TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

The removal of a long worn ring from the finger was thought 
unlucky in Elizabeth's time; for the Queen, in her last ilbess, 
(says Baker,) commanded the ring to be filed off her finger, 
wherewith she was so solemnly at first inaugurated into the 
kingdom, and since that time nad never taken it off; it being 
grown into the flesh of the finger in such a manner that it could 
not be drawn off without filing. 

OMEN TO MBS. STEPHENS, OF SPITALFIELDS. 

About the year 1611, there lived in Spitalfields, one Mrs. 
Stephens, a person well known and respected for her extensive 
deab'ngs with the mercers on Ludgate-Hill. While seated in her 
bouse, one evening alone, she happened to look behind her chair, 
where, to her horror, she saw, as it were, a corpse lying extended 
on tbe floor, except that one foot was fixed on the ground. She 
looked at it for some time, but by degrees withdrew her eyes from 
so repulsive an object. However, a strange curiosity overcame 
her fears^ and she ventured a second time to look that way, and 
saw the corpse for a considerable time longer, fixed as before. 
She again turned away ; and resuming courage, got up with the 
determination to satisfy herself with the reality of tne appear- 
ance, bj goin^ nearer to it; but lo ! it was not there \ 

This circumstance proved an admonition to her : for, taking it 
as a warning of her approaching dissolution, she from that hour 
began to settle her worldly affairs, and had just time to see them 
arranged^ when she was taken ill of pleurisy which carried her off 
in seven days. 

DEATH OF JAMES L 

The following ominous verses are by George Buchanan : 

Sexte verere Deos ; vitsB tibi terminus inertat, 
Oiun "tuus in medio ardebit carbunculus igne. 

O tliou sixth King to G^ due honors pay, 
Bexnember Prince soon after thou'lt expire. 

"VIHiexi thou behold'st thy carbuncle display 
Blase ags^nat blaze amidst the iQdd*i:an4 &e^ 
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Although these verses were made by Buchanan^ Anbcey onv- 
jeetures the prediction was made by some second-sighted person. 
Kio^ James, of Scotland, the sixth, was taken with an agne^ at 
Trinity College in Cambridge ; he removed to Theobalds ; where 
he died sitting by the fire, the carbuncle falling out of his ring into 
the fire, according to the prediction. This distich is prii&d in 
the life of King James. 

UBBAIN GRANDIEB.. 

The following are remarkable instances of HaQnoipations, which 
arise from remorse more frequently than is commonly supposed. 

Urbain Grandier was a remarkable person accused of witch* 
craft in France in the seventeenth century. Manoury, a suigeoo, 
who was Grandier's inveterate enemy, was chosen by his aocnsera^ 
on April 26, 1634, to examine and ascertain whether, aocxurdiog 
to the statement of a |)rioress, the accused had any part of his 
body which was insensible. He fulfilled his office witJi greal 
barbarity, the horrifying details of whidi M. de Vigay, in hib 
Cinq-Mars, has wrought into a startling episode. Manoury, tiie 
surgeon, had, however, reason to repent of his cruelties;, for, 
"returning one night from visiting a patient on the outskuts of 
the town, accompanied by his orotber and another person, 
he suddeidy cried out, *Ah/ there is Grandier/ What do you 
want with me f" He trembled violently, and was seized with a 
frenzv, from which his companions could not recover him. Th^ 
took nim to his house, talking perpetually to Grandier, whom he 
seemed to have before his eyes ; tney got him to bed, still trem- 
bling and in the same state of frenzy. During the few remaining 
days of his life he remained in the same condition. He died with 
the idea that Grandier was present, and endeavoured to keep him 
away, uttering all the time frightful exclamations." Upon this 
case Dr. de Boismont remarks : — " Hallucinations, like insanity, 
arise from remorse, more frequently than is commonly supposed. 
The account of the death of Manoury is a convincing proof of 
this ; it serves also to explain the condition of many criminals, 
who are thus haunted on their death-beds by the victims to their 
cruelties in Hfe.** 

OMENS TO CHARLES I. 

Omens, not verbal, but symbolic, will be found in the by-paths 
of private memoir, rather than in the broad highway of public 
histories. Clarendon, in his Life, (not in his general history,) 
or else Laud, mentions an anecdote in connexion with the coro- 
nation of Charles L (the son-in-law of Henry IV. of Prance^) 
which threw a gloom upon the spirits of the royal friends, already 
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saddened by the dreadfal pestilence which inaugurated the reign 
of this ill-fated prince, paying a tribute of one life in sixteen 
from the population of the English metropolis. At the corona- 
tion of Charles, it was discovered that all London could not 
furnish the quantity of purple velvet required for the royal robes 
and the furniture of the throne. What was to be done? 
Decorum required that the farniture should be all en tuite, 
Kearer than Genoa no considerable addition could be expected. 
That would impose a delay of 150 days. Upon mature considera- 
tion, and chiefly of the many private interests that would suffer 
amongst the multitudes whom such a solemnity had called up 
from the country, it was resolved to robe the King in white 
velvet. But this, as it afterwards occurred, was the colour in 
which yictims were arrayed. And thus it was alleged did the 
King^s council establish an augury of evil. 

Three other ill omens of some celebrity occurred to Charles I.: 
viz. on occasion of creating his son, Charles, a Knight of the 
Bath; at Oxford, some years after; and at the bar of that 
tribunal which sat in judgment upon him. 

The name Sortes yirgiliana has been given to an instance of 
Divination related by Welwood of Charles I., who once tried 
this practice of determining doubtful matters by the opening of 
a book. The kins being at Oxford during the Civil War, went 
one day to the puolio library, where he was shown, among other 
books, a Virgil nobly printed and exquisitely bound. The Lord 
Falkland, to divert the king, would have his majesty make a trial 
of his fortune by the Sortes Virgiliaiue ; when the xing, opening 
the book, came upon this part of Dido*s imprecation against 
^neas (translated oy Dry den): — 

Yet let a race mitam'd, and haughty foes, 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppose. 
Oppress'd with numbers in th' unequal field. 
His men discouraged and himself expell'd. 
Let him for succour sue from place to place, 
Tom from his subjects and his son's embrace : 
First let him see his friends in battle slain. 
And their untimely &te lament in vain ; 
And when at length the cruel war shall cease, 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace : 
Nor let him then enjoy supreme command ; 
But fall untimely by some hostile band. 
And lie unburied in the common sand. 

l*he king seemed concerned at this accident; when Lord 
[Falkland, observing it, would likewise try his own fortune in the 
same manner, hoping he might fall upon some passage that could 
have no relation to his case, and thereby divert uie king's thoughts 
from any impression the other might have u^otl Vim. '&\i\>^^ 
place that Palkknd stumbled uponwaa^^et mott vq^^^Vj^Xsa 
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destiny than the other had been to the king^s, being the foUowing 
expressions of Evander upon the untimely death of bis son 

Pallas, as translated by the same hand : 

• 

Pallas, thou hast fail'd thy plighted word. 
To fight with reason, not to tempt the sword ! 

1 wam'd thee, but in vain ; for well I knew 
What perils youthful aixlour would pursue ; 
That boiling blood would carry thee too fiu:. 
Young as thou wert in danger, raw to war. 
cui^ essay of arms, disastrous doom. 
Prelude of bloody deeds and fights to come ! 

Aubrey, however, relates a different incident. In Decem- 
ber, IGdiS, when Charles I. was prisoner at Carisbrooke, the 
poet Cowley went to wait on him. '* His highnesse asked him 
whether he would play at cards to divert his sad thoughts. Mr. 
Cowley replied that he did not care to play at cards ; but if his 
highnesse pleased, they would use * Sortes VirgUiandB^ Mr. 
Cowley alwaies had a Virgil in his pocket. The prinoe accepted 
the proposal, and prickt his pinne in the fourth booke of the 
JSneid, at this place (iv. 615 et seq.). 

"The prince understood not Xatin well, and desired Mr. 
Cowley to translate the verses, which he did admirably well ; and 
Mr. George Ent (who lived in his house at Chertsey in the Qreat 
Plague, 1665) showed me Mr. Cowley's own handwriting : 

*' By a bold people's stubborn arms opprest. 
Forced to forsake the land he once possess't, 
Tom from his dearest sonne, let him in vain 
Seeke help, and see his friends unjustly slain. 
Let him to base unequal termes submit, 
In hope to save his crown ; yet loose both it 
And life at once : untimely let him dy. 
And on an open stage unburied ly." 

Aubrey, who had not at first recovered Cowley's translation, 
having inserted an extract from Ogilb/s VirgU, observes on the 
last line of the passage he quoted, — 

But die before his day, the sand his grave, — 

" Now as to the last part, ' the sand his grave,* I well remember 
it was frequently and soberly affirmed by officers of the army and 
grandees, that the body of King Charles the First was privately 
putt into the sand about Whitehall ; and the coffin, which was 
carried to Windsor and layd in King Henry 8th vault, was filled 
with rubbish or brick batts. Mr. Eabian Philips, who adventured 
his life before the king's trial by printing;, assures me that the 
king's coffin did cost but six shillmgs — a plain deale coffin." 

iiow although opinions differed at the time of Charles's death 
as to the manner in which hia \)ods ^^ ^^^^^^ed of^ Sir Heniy 
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Halford's account of what appeared on opening the coffin of 
Charles I. at Windsor on April 1, 1813, has set this question per- 
fectly at rest. — ^From Popular Errors Explained, New Edition, 
pp. If 3— 175. 

Aubrey Miscellanies are rich in traditions of Charles I., in whose 
reign the narrator was born, (1626). He tells us that Colonel 
Sharington Talbot was at Nottingham, when King Charles I. 
did set up his standard upon the top of the tower there. He 
told Aubrey, that the first ni^ht the wind blew it so, that it hung 
down almost horizontal ; which some did take to be an ill omen. 

The day that the Long Parliament began, 1641, the Sceptre 
fell out of the hand of the figure of Kin^ Charles I. in wood in 
Sir Thomas Trenchard's hall at Wallish, in Dorset, as they were 
at dinner, in the parlour: Justice Hunt then dined there. 
Aubrey also relates : — 

** When I was a freshman at Oxford, 1642, 1 was wont to go 
to Christ Church, to see King Charles 1. at supper ; where I once 
heard him say, * That as he was hawking in Scotland, he rode 
into the quarry, and found the covey of partridges falling upon 
the hawk ; and' 1 do remember this expression further, viz. and 
I will swear upon the book 'tis true.* When I came to my 
cliamber, I told this story to my tutor ; said he, that covey was 
London. 

** The bust of King Charles I., carved by Bernini, as it was 
brought in a boat upon the Thames, a strange bird (the like 
whereof the bargemen had never seen) dropped a drop of blood, 
or blood-like upon it ; which left a stain not to be wiped off. 
This bust was carved from a picture of Sir Anthony Van Dyke's 
drawing: the sculptor found great fault with the forehead as 
most unfortunate. There was a seam in the middle of his fore- 
head (downwards), which is a very ill sign in metoposcopie." 

The story of the ill-fated Bust is, however, more minutely 
told as follows : 

Vandyke having drawn the king in three different &ces, — a profile, 
three-quarters, and a fall face, — ^the picture was sent to Borne for Ber- 
nini to make a bust from it. Bernini was unaccountably dilatory in 
the work ; and upon this being complained of, he said that he had set 
about it seveitd times, but there was something so unfortunate in the 
features of the face that he was shocked every time that he examined it, 
and forced to leave off the work ; and, if there was any- stress to be laid 
on physiognomy, he was sure the person whom the picture represented 
was destined to a violent end. The bust was at last finished, and sent 
to England. As soon as the ship that brought it arrived in the river, 
the kuQg, who was very impatient to see the bust, ordered it to be car- 
ried immediately to Chelsea. It was conveyed thither, and placed upon 
a table in the garden, whither the king went with a train of nobihty, 
to inspect the bust. As they were viewing it, a hawk flew over their 
heads with a partridge in his claws, which ho Y^ wovrnd^^^XA ^finddBu 
Some of the partnd^*a blood, fell upon the neoV. oi ^«^<d \yQi^ 
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remained without being wiped off. This bust was placed over the door of 
the king's closet at Whitehall, and continued there till the palace was 
destroyed by fire. — Pamphlet On the Character of Charles I,, by 
Zachary Grey, LL.D. ^ 

Howell, in a letter to Sir Edward Spencer, Feb. 20, 1647-8, 
refers to the proximate execution of Charles L as follows: 
" Surely the witch of Endor is no fable ; the burning Joan of 
Arc, at Itouen, and the Marchioness d'Ancre, of late years, in 
Paris, are no fables : the execution of Nostradamus for A kind of 
witch, some fourscore years since, who, among other things, fore- 
told that the senate of London will kill their King,*** 

OMENS TO CHAKLES H. 

• Aubrey relates these three omens to Charles 11. The King 
was crowned at the very conjunction of the sun and Mercury ; 
Mercury being in Corde Solis, As his Majesty was at dinner in 
Westminster Hall, it thundered and lightenea extremely. The 
cannons and the thunder played together. 

King Charles went by long sea to Portsmouth or Plymouth, 
or both ; an extraordinary storm arose, which carried him almost 
to Prance. Sir Jonas Moor (who was then with his Majesty) 
gave Aubrey this account, and said that when they came to Ports- 
mouth to refresh themselves, they had not been tnere above half 
an hour, but the weather was calm, and the sun shone; his 
Majesty put to sea again, and in a little time they had the like 
tempestuous weather as before. 

The second lesson for the 30th of January in the calendar 
before the Common Prayer, is concerning the trial of Christ : 
which, when Bishop Duppa read, the King was displeased with 
him, thinking he had done it of choice : but the Bishop cleared 
himself by the calendar, as is to be seen. 

Not long before the death of Charles 11. a sparrow-hawk 
escaped from the perch, and pitched on one of the iron crowns of 
the White Tower (of London), and entangling its string in the 
crown, hung by the heels, and died. Not long after, another 
hawk pitched upon one of the crowns. This Aubrey had from 
Sir Edward Sherborne, Knight. 

The oak of Boscobel and its history are matter of household 
knowledge. It is not equally well known, that, in a medal struck 
to commemorate the installation of Charles II., then Prince of 
Wales, as a Knight of the Garter, amongst the decorations was 
introduced an otuL-tree with the legend, " Serisfracturanepotibus 
umbram.*' 

* Dr. South was a King's scholar in the college at Westminster, and 
read the Latin prayers in the school on the morning of Jan. 30, and he 
prayed for King Charles the First by name, ''but an hour or two at 
moet before his sacred head was out o^'* 
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THUNDER, k PBOSPEROUS OMEN. 

The ingeimity of finding ^od in everything, and turning an 
**ill wind** to good account, is pleasantly exercised in Philhps's 
addition to Baker's Chronicle^ describing the close of the Coronation 
of Charles 11. *' It is a thing very memorable, that, towards the 
end of diimer-time, (in Westminster Hall,) although all the former 
part of the day, and also the preceding day, in which the King 
made his cavalcade through London, were the only fair days that 
we enjoyed of many both before and after, it began to thunder 
and lighten very smartly ; which, however, some sort of people 
were apt to interpret as ominous and ill-boding ; yet it will be 
no difficult matter to evidence from antiquity, that accidents of 
this nature, though commonly they might astonish and amaze the 
common drove of men, were oy the most prudent and sagacious, 
looked upon as a prosperous and happy presage. And of this 
Virgil gives us a very pertinent example, (in the 8th book of his 
^neid,) where Evander, having addressed himself in a speech to 
.ZBneas for aid against the Etrurians, and he being solicitous how 
to answer his request, mark what sign was immecuately sent from 
heaven: 

Namque improviso vibratus ah setliere fulgor 
Cum sonitu venity &c. 

For suddenly from Heaven a brandish'd flash 
With thunder came, &;c. 

And presently after, the poet adds : 

Obstupuere animis aiti, sed Troius heros 
Agnovit sonitum, et Divse promissa parentis. 

While others stood amaz'd, the hero knew 
His mother's promise by the soimd that flew. 

The same author, {]>ib. 2,) mentions the same thin^ as a testi- 
mony of prayers heard, and answered ; as when old Anchises, 
seeing the lambent flame upon the head of his grandchild, lulus, 
lifted up his hands to heaven, and prayed to Jove for help and 
direction, he was thus answered : 

Yix ea &itus erat Senior, subito fragore 
Intonuit Iseyum, &c. 

Scarce had the grave sire spoke, when suddenly 
It thimdered prosperous, &a 

For so intonuit lavum is interpreted by Servius, according to the 
maxims of the ancient augurs, who interpret thunder from the 
north, that is, as they, contrary to the common astronomers, 
accounted it, the left part of heaven, for a prosperous omen. 

But, in reference to our present purpose, ^e tda.^ \ft^«»«LV^ 
a larger interpretation, and conclude tual i\!Al^«vi«ii%^«^k!^^dH^ 
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Tolleys of thunder and nimble flashes of lightning, seemed to 
give a Placidite, and acclamation to this grand solemnity : in 
like manner as we mortals use to close our greater triumphs with 
fireworks, bonfires, and the loud report of our great ordnance ; 
this terrestrial thunder being but the imitator and counterfeit of 
the heavenly artillery. 

And so I observe it expounded by Claudian, in these verses : 

Ut sceptrum gessere manu, membrisque rigentes 
Aptavere togas, signum dat summus niulca. 
Nube Pater, gratamque £Eicem per inane rotantes 
Prospera vibrati sonerunt omnia nimbi. 

As soon as rob'd and scepter^d Jove aloud 
His signal favour thunders from a cloud, 
Successful lightning through HeaVn's arches shines ; 
Both at his Coronation happy signs. 

IRON CHEST OMEN IN IRELAND. 

In 1654, Mr. John Bourne, chief trustee of the estate of John 
Mallet, esq. of Emnore, fell sick at his house at Durley, when his 
life was pronounced by a physician to be in imminent danger. 
Within twenty-four hours, while the doctor and Mrs. Cariisie, 
a relation of Mr. Bourne, were sitting by his bedside, the 
doctor opened the curtains at the bed-foot, to give him air; 
and sudaenly a great iron chest by the window, with three 
locks, (in which chest were all the writings and title-deeds 
of Mr. Mallet's estate,) began to open, lock by lock. The lid of 
the iron chest than lifted up itself, and stood wide open. Mr. 
Bourne, who had not spoken for twenty-four hours, raised himself 
up in the bed, and looking at the chest, cried out, "You say true, you 
say true, you are in the right, I'll be with you by and bye." The 
patient then lay down, and spoke no more. The chest lid fell 
again, and locked itself, lock by lock, and Mr. Bourne died within 
an hour afterwards. 

OMENS AT EXECUTIONS. 

Aubrey tells us that he saw Mr. Christopher Love beheaded on 
Tower Hill, " in a delicate clear day : " about half an hour after 
his head was struck off, the clouds gathered blacker and blacker; 
and such terrible claps of thunder came, that he had never heard 
greater. 

" 'Tis reported that the like happened after the execution of 
Alderman Cornish, in Cheapside, October 23, 1684.*' 



-^ 



SIR CHARLES LEE, AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

eaumont, in his World of Spirits, relates the foUowing event, 
took plaoe in 1662, and tke nait^Xv?^ ^l 'ii\!i<c^\i'^^ drawn 
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np by tbe Bishop of Gloncester, from the recital of Sir Charles 
Lee, the father of the young lady who was the heroine of the 
story: 

Sir Charles Lee, by his first wife, had only one daughter, of 
which she died in child-birth ; and when she was dead, her sister, 
the Lady Everard, desired to have the education of the child, 
and she was by her very well educated till she was marriageable, 
and a match was concluded for her with Sir William Perkins, 
but was then prevented in an extraordinary manner. Upon a 
Thursday night, she, thinking she saw a light in her chamber 
after she was in bed, knocked for her maid,^ who presently came 
to her ; and she asked, " Why she left a candle burning in her 
chamber ? " The maid said, she " left none, and there was none 
but what she had brought with her at that time." Then she 
said it was the fire ; but that, her maid told her, was quite out, 
and said she believed it was only a dream ; whereupon she saia 
it might be so, and composed herself again to sleep. — But about 
two of the clock she was awakened again, and saw tbe appari- 
tion of a little woman between her curtain and her pillow, who 
told her she was her mother, that she was happy, and that by 
twelve of the clock that dav she should be with her. Where- 
upon she knocked again for her maid, called for her clothes, and 
wnen she was dressed, went into her closet, and came not 
out again until nine, and then brought out with her a letter 
seiJed to her father ; brought it to her aunt, the Lady Everard, 
told her what had happened, and declared that as soon as she was 
dead it might be sent to him. The lady thought she was sud- 
denly fallen mad, and thereupon sent presently awaj to Chelms- 
ford for a physician and surgeon, who both came mimediatelj ; 
but the physician could discern no indication of what the lady 
imagined or of any indisposition of her body ; notwithstanding, 
theiady would needs have her let blood, which was done accord- 
ingly. And when the young woman had patiently let them do 
what they would with her, she desired that the chaplain might 
be called to read prayers : and when prayers were ended, she 
took her guitar and psalm-book, and sitting down in a chair with- 
out arms, she played and sung so melodiously as to delight her 
music-master. And, near the stroke of twelve, she rose, and 
seated herself in a great chair with arms, and presently, fetchine 
a strong breath or two, she expired, and became so suddenly cold 
as to be much wondered at by the physician and surgeon. 

She died at Waltham, in Essex, three miles from Chelmsford, 
and the letter was sent to Sir Charles at his house in Warwick- 
shire ; but he was so afflicted with the death of his daughter that 
he came not till she was buried ; but when he came, he caused 
her remains to be taken up and to be buried ^vtb. Vi^t tSki^N^^x ^ 
Edmonton^ as she desired in her letter. 
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Boismont considers this to be explained by the imaginaefioa of 
the sensitive girl being highly excited at the thought of apfproich' 
ing death : the exaltation of the nervous system, in an onganiii- 
tion which was probably delicate, arrived at such a piti£ as to 
exterminate life. 

PICTURE OMEN. 

Sir Walter Long's widow (Aubrey relates) did make a solemn 
promise to him on his death-bed, that she would not many 
after his decease ; but not long after, one Sir — Eox, a very 
beautifol voung gentleman, did win her love ; so that, notwitlu 
standing her promise aforesaid, she married him. They were 
at South Wraxall, where the picture of Sir Walter hung over 
the parlour-door, as it doth now at Draycot. Ajb Sir — Fox k^ 
his oride by the hand from the church (which is near to the 
house,) into the parlour, the string of the picture broke, and the 
picture fell on the lady*s shoulder, and cracked in the falL (B 
was painted on wood, as the fashion was in those days.) This 
made her ladyship reflect on her promise, and drew some tears 
from her eyes. 

We quote the above from Mr. Russell Smith's nice reprint of 
Aubrey s Miscellanies, 4th edition, 1857. The editor adds the 
following note : '' This story may be true in all its details, except 
the name of the lady, who was a daughter of Sir W. Long : she 
married Somerset Eox, esq." — See Sandford's Genealoff teal History 
of the Kings of England, 

BUSHY AND ITS OWNERS. 

The small village of Bushy, near Watford, in Hertfordshire, 
seems to have b^n, at an early period, very unfortunate in its 
owners. Its first Norman possessor, Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
having incurred the Pope's displeasure, was suspended in lead, on 
a tree, in the precincts of the Temple, London, because Christian 
burial was not allowed to persons under such circumstances. 
Edmond of Woodstock was beheaded throua;h the vile machina- 
tions of Queen Isabella, and her paramour Mortimer, on a sus- 
picion of intendiDg to restore his brother Edward 11. to the 
throne ; and so bebved was he by the people, and his persecutors 
detested, that he stood from one to five in the afternoon before an 
executioner could be procured, and then an outlaw from the 
Marshalsea performed the detested duty. Thomas, Duke of Sur- 
rey, was beheaded at Cirencester, in reoellion against Henry IV. 
Thomas de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, after obtaining the 
highest honour in the campaigns in Prance with Henry Y., was 

%kined by a portion of a window-frame driven into his face by a 
cumon'Sall at the siege of Orleana. Q[e^i^(&,TyQk& ^t Clarenoe, 
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was drowned in a butt of malmsey. Sicliard III. was the 
next possessor. Lady Margaret de la Pole was beheaded at the 
age of 72 by the cruel policy of Henry VIII., in revenge for a 
supposed affront by her on the Cardinal. In this parish, also, 
lived the infamous Colonel Titus, who advised Cromwell to deliver 
the nation from its yoke, in a pamphlet, entitled Killing no 
Murder. 

OMEN TO LORD SOMEBS. 

The first notice of Lord Chancellor Somers, as a boy, is exceed- 
ingly curious, and is stated in Cooksey's Life and Character of 
Lord Somers to be perfectly well authenticated. It is to the 
effect, that when walking with one of his aunts, under whose care 
he was placed at the time, '' a beautiful roost-cock flew upon his 
early head, and while perched there, crowed three times very 
k>ndly.'' The occurrence was instantly viewed as an omen of his 
future greatness. 

SACBAMENTAL OMEN. 

In ] 679, Aubrey notes : " After the discovery of the Popish 
plot, the penal laws were put in execution against the B,oman 
Catholics ; so that if they did not receive the sacrament according 
to the Church of England, in their parish church, they were to be 
severely proceeded against, according to law ; Mr. Ployden, to 
avoid the penalty, went to his parish church at Lasbam, near 
Alton, in Hampshire ; when Mr. Laurence (the minister) had put 
the chalice into Mr. Ployden's hand, the cup of it (wherein the 
wine was) fell off. 'Tis true, it was out of order before, and he 
had a trembling hand. The communion was stopt by this acci- 
dent. This (aads Aubrey) was attested to me by two neighbour- 
ing ministers, as also by several gentlemen of the neighbourhood." 



OMENS TO JAMES IL 

The reign of King James 11. was inaugurated by several 
evil omens. The dav selected for the coronation (in 1685) 
was ever memorable for England — it was St. George's Day, the 
23rd of Aoril, and entitled, even on a separate account, to be 
held sacreo, as the birthday of Shakspeare in 1564!, and his 
death-day in 1616. The King saved a sum of 60,000/. by 
catting c)ff the ordinarv cavalcade from the Tower of London to 
Westminster. Even this was imprudent. It is well known that 
amongst the lowest class of the English, there is an obstinate 
prejudice, (though unsanctioned by law,) with respect to the 
obligation imposed bv the ceremony of coronation. &(^ W.^%^ 
this ceremony is delayed or mutilated, lYie^ l«i\i^'S ^fikaX ^^ 
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obedience is a matter of mere prudence, liable to be enforced by 
arms, but not consecrated either by law or by religion. The diange 
made by James, therefore, was highly iropradent : shorn of its an- 
tique and traditionary usages, the yoke oi conscience was Ushtened 
at a moment when it required a double ratification. Neitner was 
it called for on motives of economy, for James was unusually rich. 
This voluntary arrangement was, therefore, a bad beginning ; but 
the accidental omens were worse. They are thus reported by 
Biennerhassett, {History of England^ vol. iv. page 1760, printed 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 1751). **The crown being too littic 
for the King's head, was often in a tottering condition, and like to 
fall o£P. Even this was observed attentively by spectators of the 
most opposite feelings. 

''But there was another simultaneous omen which affected the 
Protestant enthusiasts, and the superstitious, whether Homan 
Catholic or Protestant, still more alarmingly. The same day, 
the King's Arms, pompously painted in the great altar-window 
of a London church, suddenly fell down, without apparent cause, 
and broke to pieces, whilst the rest of the window remained 
standing." Biennerhassett mutters the dark terrors which possessed 
himself and othiers : *' these," he says, ** were reckoned ill omens 
to the King." 

Aubrey also notes the following strange incidents at the coro- 
nation of this unfortunate monarch. 

When the King was crowned, and the Peers went to kiss the 
King, the crown was almost kissed off his head : an Earl set it 
right ; but as the King came from the Abbey to Westminster 
Hall, the crown tottered extremely. Aubrey tells us, too, that 
he witnessed the following accident : as the cloth-of-ffold canopy 
was borne over the head of the King by the Wardens of tne 
Cinque Ports, it was torn by a puff of wind, as they came near 
Westminster Hall. 

The top of the Sceptre, (the fleur-de-lis,) also fell off. 

When the signal was given from the Abbey to the Tower, 
where Sir Edward Sherborne stood to ^ve the signal to fire the 
cannon, and hoist up the great flag with the King^s arms, the 
wind took the flagstaff off, and carried it away to the Thames. 

Upon St. Mark's D^ (April 25), after the Coronation, fireworks 
were prepared on the Thames ; when they took fire all together, 
and it was so dreadful, that several spectators leaped into the 
river, choosing rather to be drowned than burned. In a yiurd by 
the Thames the horses in Lord Powis's coach were so frightened 
by the fireworks, that they ran away with the coach, the coach- 
man could not stop them, and they ran over a man, who with 
difficulty recovered. 

Aubrey, who was a Wiltshire man, was told by a person who 
waa JiJODg at iSalisbuiy in 16SS, ^Vien. 3a.\ne!& IL ^«a theie-^tiiat 
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the iron crown upon the tnrret of the Conncil-honse was Uown 
down. 

When King James first entered Dublin, after his arrival from 
Prance, one of the gentlemen that bore the mace before him 
stumbled, without any rub in his way, or other visible occa- 
sion. The mace fell out of his hands, and the little cross upon 
the crown thereof stuck fast between two stones in the street. 
Aubr^, who relates the above, adds, " This is very well known all 
over Lreland, and did much trouble King James himself, with 
many of his chief attendants." 

WARNING AT CAMBRIDGE. 

In 1706-7, the Rev. Mr. Hughes, of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
communicated to the Kev. Mr. Bonwicke, the following " unusual 
story : " 

" One Mr. Shaw, formerly of St. John's College, and late 
minister of Souldem, within twelve miles of Oxford, as he was 
sitting one night by himself, smoking a pipe, and reading, observed 
somebody to open the door ; be turned back, and saw one Mr. 
Nailor, a fellow collegian, an intimate friend, and icho had been 
dead five years, come into the room. The gentleman came in 
exactlv the same dress and manner that he used at college. 
Mr. Shaw was something surprised at first ; but in a little time, 
recollecting himself, he desired him to sit down: upon which 
Mr. N. drew a chair, and sat by him ; and they bad a conference 
of about an hour and a half. He told him that ' he was sent to 
give him warning of his death, which would be in a very short 
time ; ' and, if I mistake not, he added, that his death would be 
sudden. He mentioned likewise several others of St. John's, 
particularly the famous Auchard, who is since dead. Mr. S. asked 
nim if he could not give him another visit : he answered no, 
alleging that * his time allotted was but three days, and that he 
had others to see, who were at a great distance.' Mr. Shaw bad 
a great desire to inquire about his present condition, but was 
afraid to mention it, not knowing how it would be taken. At 
last, he expressed himself in this manner, ' Mr. N., how is it with 
yon in the other world ? ' he answered, with a brisk and cheerful 
countenance, * Very well.* Mr. Shaw proceeded : * Are there one 
of our old friends with you P ' he replied, * Not one.' After their 
discourse was over, he took his leave, and went out. Mr. Sbaw 
offered to go with him out of the room ; but he beckoned with 
his hand that he should stay where he was. Mr. Nailor seemed 
to turn into the next room, and so went off. This Mr. Shaw the 
next day made his will, the conference having so far affected him; 
and not long after, being taken with an a^^WcXi^ ^\»^\s^>&s^ 
!sro8 readiiig the divine service, he Cell out ol ^ ^^cdiL^ voiil^Qiik. 
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immediately after. He was ever looked upon to be a pioiia«Biv 
and a good scholar ; only, some object that he was indmaUe to 
melancholj. He told this story himself to Mr. OroTes, fellow oC 
St. John's, and a particular friend of his. 

" Mr. G., upon his return to Cambridge, met with one of his 
college, who told him that Mr. Auchard was dead, who was par- 
ticularly mentioned by Mr. Shaw. He kept the business aeore^ 
till, hearing of Mr. Shaw's own death, he told the whole story. 
He is a person far enough from' inventing such a story ; and he 
tells it in all companies without any manner of variation. We 
are mightily divided about it at Cambridge, some heartily em- 
bracing it, and others rejecting it as a ridiculous story, and tlie 
effect of spleen and melancholy. For my own part, I must 
acknowledge myself one of those who believe it, having not met 
with anything yet sufficient to invalidate it. As to the little 
sceptical objections that are generally used upon this occasion, 
they seem to be very weak in themselves, and will prove of 
dangerous consequences, if applied to matters of a more im- 
portant nature." 

Mr. Turner, writing to Mr. Bonwicke, from Cambridge, within 
the next fortnight, says : " There is a circumstance relating to 
the story of the apparition, which adds great confirmation to it ; 
which I suppose Mr. Hughes did not tell you. There is one Mr. 
Cartwright, Member of Parliament for Northamptonshire, a man 
of good credit and integrity, an intimate friend of Mr. Shaw's, 
who told the same story with Dr. Groves, (which he had from 
Mr. Shaw,) at the Archbishop of Canterbury's table ; but he says 
further, that Mr. Shaw told him of some great revolntions u 
state, which he will not discover, being either obliged to sUenee 
by Mr. Shaw, or concealing them upon some prudent and pditic 



reasons." 



OMINOUS SWOKDS. 



A young nobleman, of high hopes and fortune, chanced to lose 
his way in the town which he inhabited, the capital of a German 
province ; he had accidentally lost himself among the narrow 
and winding streets of a suburb, inhabited by the lowest order ik 
the people, when an approaching thunder shower determined him 
to ask a short refuge m the most decent habitation that was near 
him. He knocked at the door, which was opened by a tall man, 
of a grisly and ferocious aspect, and mean dress. The stranger 
was readily ushered to a chamber, where swords, scourges, and 
machines, which seemed to be implements of torture, were sus- 
pended on the wall. One of these swords dropped from its 
scabbard, as the nobleman, after a moment's hesitation, cross^ 
the threshold. His host immediately stared at him, with such 
^ marked expression, that the young maii oo^iid \i<c^t hel^ demanding 
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his name and business, and the meaning of his looking at him so 
fixedly. ^ 1 am," answered the man, " the public executioner of 
this city ; and the incident you have observed is a sure aueury, 
that 1 shall, in discharge of my duty, one day cut o£F your nead 
with the weapon which has just now spontaneously unsheathed 
itself." The nobleman lost no time in. leaving his place of refuge ; 
but engaging in some plots of the period, was shortly aftex 
decapitated by that verv man and instrument. 

Lord Lovat is said, by the author of the Letters from Scot- 
land, to have affirmed, that a number of swords that hung up in 
the hall of the mansion-house, leaped of themselves out of the 
scabbard at the instant he was bom. This story passed current 
among his clan, and like that just quoted, proved an unfortunate* 
omen. 

OMENS or THE MURDER OF MR. BLANDY. 

Several awful presages are stated to have alarmed the family 
of the unfortunate Mr. Blandy, of Henley, in Oxfordshire, pre- 
vious to bis untimely death. A few days before the decease of 
his wife, a chorus of voices was heard by his daughter and the 
servants, at midnight, as if proceeding from the garden in the 
rear of the apartment where Mrs. Biandy lay. This was suc- 
ceeded by three distinct knocks on the window of Miss Blandy's 
chamber, adjoining to that of her mother. Meanwhile, the old 
lady, though insensible of these sounds, was terrified by a dream, 
in which she saw her husband drinking from a cup administered 
by her daughter ; presently he swelled to a great size, and ex- 
pired, about two years before the memorable murder of Mr. 
Blandy, of the approach of which he himself is also said to have 
had some ominous presages. 

When Mrs. Blandy awoke in the morning, she told the dream 
to her waiting-maid, and died the same day. 

The story of this dreadful parricide is briefly as follows. Mr. 
Blandy was an eminent attorney, and by practice had accumu- 
kted a handsome fortune : he nad an only child, Mary, whom, 
as a kind of pious fraud, he gave out to be worth thirty thousand 
pounds. A short time before the death of Mrs. Blandy, Captain 
William Cranstoun, brother of Lord Cranstoun, being upon a 
recruiting-party in Oxfordshire, and hearing of Miss Blandy's 
fortune, found means to introduce himself to the family. He ' 
soon gained an ascendancy over the mother ; and the daughter 
smiled upon the soldier. But there was an almost insuperable . 
obstacle to their mutual happiness: the captain had been pri-. 
vately married in Scotland ; this, however, he hoped to get set 
aside by a decree of the Supreme Court of Session. Li this' 
he failed: and the father would not, therefore, ^csoa^i^ V(^\^ 
daughter oontinniiig to receive the Captam^a aX\AiL\>Vs&&% 
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The mother, we have seen, died suddenlv. The father remained 
inexorable, and could not be induced to grant his consent. Thi» 
set the Captain's sanguine soul to work. The affection of Miss 
Biandy for this profligate man, almost double her age, was 
Tiolent. He imposed upon her credulity : sent her from Scot- 
land a pretended love-powder, which he enjoined her to administer 
to her father, in ord!er to gain his affection, and procure his 
assent. This injunction she declined, on account of a frightfol 
dream, in which she fancied her father falling from a precipice 
into the ocean. The captain wrote a second time; told her his' 
design in words rather enigmatical, but easily understood by her. 
This so elated her with the project of removing her father, that 
she was heard to exclaim, before the servants, '' Who would not 
send an old fellow to bell for thirty thousand pounds P " 

The die was cast : the powder was mixed in a cup of tea : the 
father drank, and soon after swelled enormously. — '' What have 
you ffiven me, Mary ? " cried the unhappy dying man, " you have 
murdered me ; of this I was warned, but alas, I thought it was a 
false alarm ! O fly — ^take care of the captain ! " — ^Tnus he died, 
a most melancholy spectacle. Miss Blandy was taken while 
attempting to escape : she was conveyed to Oxford Castle, and 
lay there till the assizes, when she was tried for the parricide, was 
found guilty, and executed. Captain Cranstoun went abroad^ and 
died in a miserable state of mind soon afterwards. 

THE WHITE-BBEASTED BIRD OF THE OXENHAM FAMILY. 

Howell, in hk^H^tola Ho-Eliafus, relates that, as he was 
passing by St. Dunstan's, in Elect-street, be saw, in a stone- 
cutter's shop, a huge marble with the epitaphs of four persons — 
John Oxenham, his sister Mary, his son James, and his mother 
Elizabeth, of all of whom, it was said, that when near deatl^ " a 
bird with a white breast was seen fluttering about their beds." A 
marginal note, in the Gentleman* s Magazine, Jan. 1794, records : 

Lately died at Exeter, at the age of 80, Mrs. Elizabeth Weston, 
relict of S. Weston, eldest son of Stephen, some time Bishop of Exeter. 
Mrs. E. Weston was the youngest daughter, of William Oxenham, eequirsk 
of Oxenham. The last appearance of tlie bird mentioned by*£toweIl 
and Prince, ( Worthies of Devon,) is said to have bben at Mrs. E. Weston'lB 
eldest brother's death-bed. 

Other instances, besides the above, of this remarkable apparition^ 
are circumstantially narrated, but their authority must ztmaui 
matter of opmion. 

In the libraries of the British Museum, the Bodleian, and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, are copies of a tract entitled 

k A True fielation of an AppariUon in the Likeness of a Bird, with •■ 

I White Breestf that i^ppearcia bovenni^ ov^x ^i2DftT>«Aa^AMi«t aomeol 
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the Children of Mr. James Oxenham, &c Qta London, 1641. With 
aa illustrative Frontispieoe. 

And in Dr. Magridge's Descriptive Sketch of Sydenham^ at p. 48, 
is a remarkable statement of a similar appearance at the death of 
one of the family of Oxenbam, in that parish. 

No trace of the stone mentioned by Howell has been found 
among the monuments at South Tawton, the parish in which the 
Oxenham family was seated ; nor is any reference to the appari- 
tion made in either of the several inscriptions to individuals of 
the name, in other parts of the country. 



OMENS TO GEOKGE HI. 

In the Pennsylvania Packet^ March 16, 1780, we read : " There 
is nothing more ridiculous than the idle stories which are daily 
told of omens and forebodings on every trifling occasion; but 
npon great occasions all ages have afforded such proofs of some- 
thing of the kind, that the most learned and candid have been 
obh^d to take notice of them. How far the following may be 
considered of this kind, every one will judge for himself. Oi the 
truth of each there is incontestible evidence *. In the ceremony of 
coronation in England there are two swords used ; one represent- 
ing justice, the other representing mercy. At the coronation of 
Gr^ree the Third, the sword of justice was brought, but the 
sword of mercy was left at the Tower. To have sent for it 
would have delayed time ; therefore the Lord Mayor of London's 
sword was borrowed and used in its stead. At the same time 
the great diamond fell from his sceptre. When the same King 
reviewed his fleet, under Keppel, in May, 1778, the weather was 
so flne that hundreds of small boats were on the sea ; and yet, so 
it was, that at the mast-head of the royal yacht, on board which 
the Kin^ then was, the great Union flag was rent from top to 
bottom, in the sight of twenty thousand people. A pious lady of 
New York, having some years ago been to see the waxworks 
shown there, amon^ which was the likeness of George the Third, 
she dreamed the night following that she saw that King in his 
great chair fast asleep, and his crown l^ing at his feet. Beyond 
nim stood the devil ; and after some time he cried out, with a 
strong and terrifying voice, ' Arouse, Prince, for thy kingdom 
is demoted from thee ! ' This dream was written and sent to 
Mrs. Wright, then in London, with a strong injunction to show 
it to the King. It was accordingly handed to Lord North, but 
he did not dare to show it to his master.^' 

Whoi Geoi^ IIL was crowned, a large emerald fcSi tccsi^Xfiak. 
Grown : Amenca was lost in this reign. 
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OMENS IN FRENCH HISTOEY. 

In Erance, as the dreadful criminalitj of the French soTereigns, 
through the seventeenth centur^r, began to tell powerfulh; apd 
to reproduce itself in the miseries and tumults of the Frenpch 
populace through the eighteenth century, it is interesting to 
note the omens which unfolded themselves at intervals. A 
volume might be written upon them. The French Bonrbons 
renewed the picture of that fatal house which^ in Thebes, offered 
to the Grecian observers the spectacle of dire auguries, emerging 
from darkness, through three generations, a plusieurt repriset. 
Everybody knows the fatal pollution of the marriage pomps on 
the reception of Marie Antoinette in Paris : the numoers who 
perished, are still spoken of obscurely as to the amount, and with 
shuddering awe for the unparalleled horrors standing in the 
background of the fatal reign-^ 

horrora 
That, hush'd in grim repose, await their evening prey. 

But in the Life of Goethe is mentioned a still more portentons 
(though more shadowy) omen in the pictorial jlecorations of the 
arras which adorned the pavilion on the French frontier: the 
first objects which met the Austrian Archduchess, on being fanuled 
as Dauphiness, was a succession of the most tragic groups from 
the most awful section of the Grecian theatre. The next alliance 
of the same kind, between the same great empires, in the persons 
of Napoleon and the Archduchess Marie Louise, was over- 
shadowed by the same xmhappy omens, and, as we all remember, 
with the same unhappy results, within a brief period of five 
years. 

When Charles X. was crowned at Blieims, he accidentally 
dropped his hat: the Duo d'Orleans (Louis Philippe) picked it 
up and presented it to him. 

At the period of Napoleon's dissolutiou, on the 4th of May, 
1821, in which he expired, the island of St. Helena was swept 
by a tremendous storm, which tore up almost all the trees about 
Longwood hj the roots. The 5th was another day of tempests ; 
and about six in the evening. Napoleon pronounced ** Tite 
d'armee,* and expired. 

On the Saturday preceding the promulgation of the celebrate 
ordonnances by Charles X. s Ministers, the white ^&g which 
floated on the column of the Place Yend6me, and was always 
hoisted when the Itoyal Familv were in Paris, was observed to oe 
torn in three places : the tricolor waved in its stead the foUowix^ 
Week. 
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OMEN AT KAGfOBEL 

Mir. John Whiitaker writes from Nigpoie: ''On retarmng 
liome one erening, in Jane, 1S61, going at a brisk cuiter, mj 
bone came to a sndden stop, alniost pitching me oTer his head. 
It was quite dark, and I oonid see nothing. After regaining mj 
aeat^ I locked forward into the darknft«, and saw a number ot 
^animals moving across the road, at a quick rate, just in front of 
'me; there might have been about twenty. I proceeded home^ 
and on mj waj called on a friend, to whom I told what I had 
seen. He said they were a herd of cattle from the city (Nagpore), 
where are numbers of sacred cattle running at large, or they 
were, probably, a family of black-faced monkeys, (the Enchh- 
tellus,) which makes its way to the city at intenrals ; but said 
lie would send a man to see as soon as it was daylight. Next 
rooming I went to the spot, but could see no traces of any kind 
of cattle, although the marks of my horse's feet were distinct. 
Nor could the person my friend sent to the place see any marks, 
but had concluded that I had seen a party of spirits, tnat were 

Eying a risit to the city to foretell some event that was about to 
ppen. 

'' It is firmly bdiered by the natiTcs at Nagpore that when any- 
thing is about to happen to the family of the Rajah, the spirits 
oome in the form of black-faced monkeys, who sit upon the 
palace, and hold a consultation for two or three days, and then 
depart; after which some calamity is sure to happen to the 
family. The last occasion of their paying a visit was a few days 
before the death of the late Rajah. The natives say they make 
their appearance once in three or four years." — Note9 and Qjneriet^ 
2nd S. ToL xiL 



EEUC OP ST. JOHN BAPTIST. 

The Commission charged to carry back to Barcelona the right 
arm of St. John the Baptist, returned it in July, 1861: it having 
beea taken to the oratory of the Queen, and the happy accouche- 
ment of her Majesty is ascribed to its influence. This holy 
relic was the object of great veneration on the part of the pious 
MreonB of Madrid, all the time it was exposed in the church of 
ML francisoo el Grande. The nuns were not deprived of the 
pdfilege of adoring it, the Venerable Prior Commissioner, ao* 
eonpaided by three members of his Order, having presented the 
pnooos treasure in each of the twenty-three chapels of the qc\^- 
Tents of this capital — Madrid Gazette. 
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DEATHS OF GREAT MEN. 

A notion prevails in many parts of Worcestershire, that when 
storms, heavy rains, or other elemental strife, take place at tlie 
death of a great man, the spirit of the storm will not be appealed 
tiU the moment of burial. This notion gained great strength on 
the occasion of the Duke of Wellington's funeral, when, after 
some weeks of heavy rain, and one of the highest floods ever 
known in this county, the skies began to clear, and both rain 
and flood abated. The storms which have been noticed to take 
place at the time of the death of many great men known to our 
nistory, may have had something to do with the formation of 
this curious notion. It was a common observation hereabout 
in the week before the interment of his Grace, ** Oh the rain 
won't give over till the Duke is buried." — /. Noa&e ; Notes and 
Queries, vol. vi. p. 53. 

WATCHFULNESS OF THE GOOSE. 

The Goose, although reputed to be a stupid bird^ is tradi- 
tionally said by its cackling to have saved Bome, a.T7.c. 345. 
The Gauls, under Brennus, had scaled the Capitol, without even 
arousing the sentinels, or the watch-dogs, when the sacred ffeese 
kept in the court of the temple in honour of Juno, heard the 
approach of the enemy, and commenced a noisy cackling. The 
patrician Manlius, struck with the clamour, roused his fellow- 
soldiers, when the Gauls were slain or driven back, and the be- 
sieged delivered from their perilous position. Thenceforth 
Roman geese were fattened, but never eaten; a privilege not 
extended to those of other countries. In Italy, even at this 
remote period, a goose is never brought to table. In Rome, a 
golden image of a goose was made to commemorate their vigi- 
lance ; and upon a certain day in every year one was placed in a 
sumptuous litter, and carried in state about the city ; while a 
dog was impaled upon an elder-stake to denote the national 
contempt for that animal.* 

♦ Prbfessor Owen relates the following interesting confirmation of 
this tradition : ''Opposite the cottage where I live is a pond, which is 
frequented during the summer by two brood-flocks of geese belonging 
to the keepers. These geese take up their quarters for the night along 
the margin of the pond, into which they are ready to plunge at a 
moment's notice. Several times, when I have been up late, or wakeful, 
I have heard the old gander sound the edarm, which is immediately 
taken up, and has been sometimes followed by a simultaneous plunge 
of the flocks into the pooL On mentioning this te the keeper, he, 
quite aware of the characteristic readiness of the geese to soimd an 
alarm in the night, attributed it to the visit of a foumart, or other pre- 
datory vermm. On. other occaaions, the Q&fiklixi^ has seemed to be 
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LUCK OF DATS IN EGYPT. 

We have already mentioned the Lack of Days in Egypt. A 
papyrus of the 19 ih dynasty contains a calendar of good, bad, 
a|nd indifferent days throughout the year. M. Roug6 gave a 
synopsis of the contents in the Berme Archeologiquey 1854. This 
is a Yery remarkable document, as illustrating the observances 
/of ancient Egypt. One day is unlucky for setting out on a 
. journey, another for lighting a fire, for eating meat, &c. Peo[)le 
DGorn on particular days are destined to die under particular cir- 
cumstances, as to die rich and honoured, or to be killed hj a 
bull or a crocodile. As an illustration of this kind of prediction 
.it is mentioned that in the Tale of the Two Brothers, the seven 
HathorSy or sacred cows, upon seeing the newly-created daughter 
of the gods, at once predicted the death she was to die, but upon 
vliat grounds b not said. 

There are few omens, perhaps none, which are not universal 
in their authority, though every land in turn fancies them (like 
its proverbs) of local prescription and origin. The Death-watch 
extends from England to Cashmere, and across India diagonally 
to the remotest nook of Bengal, over three thousand miles' dis- 
tance from the entrance of the Indian Punjaub. A Hare crossing 
a man's path on starting in the morning, has been held in all 
countries alike to prognosticate evil in the course of that day. 
Thus, in the Confessions of a Thug, (which is partially built on a 
xeaModicial document, and everywhere conforms to the usages 
of Hindostan,) the hero of the horrid narratiye charges some 
disaster of his own upon having neglected such an omen of the 
morning. The same belief operated in Pagan Italy. The same 
omen announced to Lord Lindsay's Arab attendants in the desert 
the approach of some disaster, which partially happened in the 
mommg. And a Highlander of the 42d Eegiment, in his printed 
memoirs, notices the same harbinger of evil as having crossed his 
own path on a day of personal disaster in Spain. 

caused by a deer stalking near the flock. But often has the old Roman 

aoeedote occurred to me when I have been awoke by the midnight 

alarm-notes of my anserine neighbours, and more than once I have 

aotioed, when tiie cause of alarm has been such as to excite the dogs 

- of the next-door keeper, that the geese were beforehand in giving loud 

• iMming ci the strange steps. I have never had the smallest sympathy 

with the sceptics as to Livy*s statement ; it is not a likely one to bo 

. IMffned ; it is in exact accordance with the characteristic acuteness of 

Vlgut and hearing, watchfulness and power, and instinct to utter alarm- 

B, of the goose." — Notes arid QuerUs, 
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LONDON STONE. 

The famous London Stone, in Cannon-street, now inclosed in 
another stone with a circular aperture, was, we know, the milia' 
rium from which the B>omaus measured all the mileages in the 
kingdom. It was also the altar of the Temple of Diana, on which 
the old British kings took their oaths on their accession, laying 
their hands on it. Until they had done so, they were only kings 

{)resumptive. The tradition of the usage survived as late, at 
east, as Jack Cade's time ; for it is not before he rushes forth and 
strikes the stone, that he thinks himself entitled to exclaim-— 

'* Now is Jack Cade Lord Mayor of London 1 " 

Tradition also declares that it was brought from Troy by Brutus, 
and laid by his own hand as the altar-stone of the Diana Temple, 
the foundation-stone of London and its palladium— 

'* Tra maen Prydain 
Tra lied Llyndain "— 
{** So long as the stone of Brutus is safe, so long will London flourish,") 

which infers also, it is to be supposed, that if it disappears, London 
will wane. It has been, from the earliest ages, jealously guarded, 
and imbedded, perhaps, from a superstitious belief in the identity 
of the fate of London with its palladium. — Notes and Queries, 
3rd S. No. 1. 

HENET IV. AND THE JERUSAJiEM CHAMBER. 

Fabyan, the chronicler, relates the following story concerning 
the death of Henry lY. of England : 

" In this year [14121, and twentieth day of the month of November^ 
was a great council holden at the White Friars of London, by the which 
it was among other things concluded, that for the king's great journey 
that he intended to take, in visiting of the Holy Sepulchre of our Lon^ 
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«lBf1aiii'ga31ieB of war should be made, and other purveyance concerning 
the same journey. 

"Whereupon all hasty and possible speed was made ; but after the 
feast of Ghnstmas, while he was making his prayers at St. Edward's 
skrine, to take there his leave, and so to speed him upon his journey, 
he beoEtme so sick, that such as were about him feared that he would 
have died right there ; wherefore the^, for his comfort, bare him into 
the abbol^s place, and lodged him m a chamber ; and there upon a 
pallet laid him before the fire, where he lay in great agony a certain 
lenffih o£ time. 

"At length, when he was come to himself, not knowing where he 
was, freyuM (asked) of such as then were about him, what place that 
was ; the which showed to him, that it belonged unto the Abbot of 
Westminster ; and for he felt himself so sick, he commanded to ask if 
that chamber had any special name ; whereunto it was answered that 
it was named Jerusalem. Then said the king: 'Loving be to the 
Father of heaven, for now I know I shall die in this chamber, according 
to the prophecy of me beforesaid that I should die in JerussJem ; ' and 
so after he made himself ready, and died shortly after, upon the day 
of St. Cuthbert, or the twentieth day of March [1413].^'— Fabyan's 
Chronicles, p. 576, ed. 1811, 4to. 

This account is repeated by Holinshed, yoI. iii. p. 58, ed. 1808, 
4to^ who adds the following remark : — *' Whether this was true 
that BO he spake, as one that gave too much credit to foolish pro- 
phecies and vain tales, or whether it was feigned, as in such cases it 
commonly happeneth, we leave it to the advised reader to judge." 

The incident is, as is well known, versified by Shakspeare in 
his play of Henry IF, : 

** K, U, Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ! 

Wwr. *Tis called Jerusalem, my noble lord. 

K.H, Laud be to Gk)d ! even there my life must end. 
It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die out in Jerusalem, 
Whidi vainly I supposed the Holy Land. 
'3ut bear me to that chamber ; there I'll lie ; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die." 

Second PoA't, Act IV. ad fin, 

Fabyan served the office of Sheriff of London in 1493, and 
died in 1511 or 1512. He may be supposed to have been bom 
about 1440 or 1450, and to have collected the materials for his 
history sixty or seventy years after King Henry's death. His in- 
formation, though not recent, was doubtless obtained from persons 
who lived at or near the time. Holinshed, whose death took 
plaoe between 1578 and 1582, and who must have been bom 
nearly a century after the death of Henry IV., is not an original 
witness in the case. He appears indeed to have merely repeated 
the narrative of ¥abyan, and his language shows that he disbe- 
lieved the story. As Henry was about to make a pilgrimage to 
Jernsalem at the time when he was attacked by his mortal disease^ 
it is likely that a prophecj may have been CT)crieii\i \)qaS^ V^ ^^t^ 
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die at Jerusalem. It may likewise have been true that when his 
first seizure of ilkiess occurred, he was carried to a room called 
the Jerusalem chamber, and that this coincidence may have been 
the subject of remark. Though Fabyan states that the king died 
*' shortly after" his removal to the Jerusalem chamber, yet his 
own narrative represents the interval as nearly three months; 
that is to say, from ** after the feast of Christmas" to the 20th of 
March. The account of Fabyan that the king, without any sugges- 
tion, asked if the chamber to which he was carried had any special 
name, and that he immediately received the answer that it was 
named Jerusalem, by which tne prediction respecting him was 
fulfilled, is in the highest degree improbable. — Eirmnach ; Notes 
and Qtieries, 2nd S., No. 89. 

In Capgrave's Chronicle of England^ edited by the !Rev. J. C. 
Hingeston, of Exeter College, and published under the auspices of 
the Government, in the series superintended by the Master of the 
Kolls, there is an account of the death of Henry lY., which may 
be considered as the narrative of a contemporary. Capgrave was 
bom in 1393, and died at the age of seventy-one in 1464 : he 
was twenty years old at the death of Henry IV. With the other 
authorities, he states that the king died on March 20, and not 
suddenly ; but that his death was foreseen. 

The late Dr. Vincent pointed out a remarkable coincidence in a 
passage of Anna Comnena relating to the death of Bx)bert Guis- 
card, king of Sicily, in a place called Jerusalem, at Cephalonia. 
In Lodge's D&dUs Conjured is a similar story of Pope Sylvester. 
And Fuller, in his Church History^ relates something of the same 
kind about Cardinal Wolsey, of whom it had been predicted that 
he should have his end at Kingston, which was thought to be ful- 
filled by his dying in the custody of Sir William Kingston. — See 
Cavendish's Life of Wolsey, 

STRANGE PROPHECY BY HENRY VX. 

In this reign, Jasper, Earl of Pembroke, going into Wales, to 

view his lands in Pembrokeshire, found there Lord Henry, bom of 

Margaret, the only daughter and heir of John, Duke of Somerset ; 

he was not then ten years of age, was kept like a captive, but 

honourably brought up by the Lady Herbert. The Earl brought 

. the youth to London, and presented him to the King (Henry VI.), 

who, when he had a ^ood while beheld the boy, said to the lords 

about him, ''Lo, this is he to whom we and our adversaries, 

having the possession of all things, shall thereafter give place." 

Which, if it be tme, (says Baker,) shows a very prophetical spirit 

to have been in King Henry, that could so long before foretel a 

thing so unlikely to happen : for this was he that was afterwards 

King Henrj the Seventh, before whom at that time there were 

manj lives m being of both the Howses ot Xork. and Lancaster. 
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PUOFHETIC SPRING. 

Wurkworih, the dircmicler, records that in the 13th year of the 
aiffk dl Edward lY^ a "gret hole somere," which caused much 
mortality, and ''unjyersalle fevers, axes, and the bloody flvx in 
c^erse places of Englonde," and also occasioned great dearth 
and funine ''in the south partyes of the worlde. ' He then 
npiaEks that ** dy verses tokenes nave been schewed in Englonde 
iUs year for amendynge of mennys lyvynge," and proceeds to 
enumeiate several springs or waters in various places, which only 
ran at intervals, and by their running always portended '' derthe, 
pestylence, or grete batajle." After mentioning several of these 
ne adds : '^ also there is a pytte in Kent in Lan^ey Parke ; ayens 
a^y batayle he will be drye, and it rayne neveyre so myche ; and 
if ther be no batayle toward, he wille be fulle of watere, belt 
seveyre so drye a wethyre ; and this yere he is drye." 

I^KDgley Park, situated four miles south-east of Maidstone, has 
long existed only in name^ having been disparked prior to 1570 ; 
but the "pjtte** or stream, whose wondrous qualities are so 
qnaintly described by Warkworth, still flows at intervals. It is 
Boaroely necessary to add that it belongs to the class known as 
iiUermiUina springs^ the phenomena displayed by which are easily 
explained by the siphon-like construction of the natural reservoirs 
whence thev are supplied. 

Persons long acquainted with the spot relate that the state of 
the stream was formerly looked upon as a good index of the pro- 
bable future price of corn. The same causes which regulated the 
supply or deficiency of water, would, doubtless, also affect the 
fertility of the soil. — Edward R, J, Howe; Notes and Queries, 

PBEVISIONS OP SAVONAEOLA. 

Dr, de Boismont, in his able work On Hallucinations, says : 
" Let it not be for^tten that men possessed of the highest intel- 
lects have admitted the existence of prevision, at the same time 
they acknowledge their ignorance as to the cause. Bacon has 
observed that we meet with remarkable examples of persons being 
forewarned of events in their dreams, in states of ecstasy, and at 
the time of their death.* *I cannot give the reason of it,' says 
Macchiavelli, ' but all history, both ancient and modern, attests 
the fact, that no great misfortune happens either to a town or a 
province which has not been foretold by some one possessed of 
the power of prophecy, or else it has been announced by prodigies 
or other celestial signs. It is very desirable that the cause of 
this should be discussed by men acquainted with things both 
natural and supernatural, an advantage we do not ourselves 

* Baoon : De IK^nitate. 
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possess. Whatever may be the explanation, the thing itself 
cannot be questioned.'"* 

In support of this opinion of Macchiavelli, M. de Boismont 
quotes the following instances: It was in the year 1483 that 
Savonarola felt witmn him that secret and prophetic impulse 
which led him to become a reformer of the Church, and to preach 
to Christians the necessity of repentance, warning them oefore- 
hand of the calamities which threatened both the State and the 
Church. He commenced in 1484, at Brescia, with his predic- 
tions on the Apocalypse, and told the people that the walls of 
their city would one day be bathed in torrents of blood. This 
prediction was fulfilled two months after the death of Savonarola, 
when, in the year 1500, the French, under the command of the 
Duke de Nemours, took possession of Brescia, and made a 
frightful slaughter of the inhabitants. — Simonde Sismondi, 

" Savonarola,'' says Comines, " had always predicted the coming 
of the king, saying that he would be sent by God to chastise the 
tyrants of Italy, and that it would be in vain that they attempted 
to defend themselves against him ; he stated that the king would 
come to Pisa, and that when he entered, the kingdom of Florence 
would be destroyed ; and so it turned out, for on that day Pierre 
de Medicis was driven away. Other things that he prophesied 
also came true, such as the death of Lorenzo de Medicis. He 
also publicly preached that it had been revealed to him that the 
dominions of the Church should be reformed at the point of the 
sword. This has not happened as yet, but it is not far oC — 
Mem, de Philip de Comines, 

The author of a summary of the life of Cattho, Archbishop of 
Vienna^ relates that the latter was the first to announce to 
Louis XI. the death of Charles the Bold. ** At the moment," 
sa^s the author of the summary, " that the said duke was killed. 
King Louis was receiving the mass in the church of St. Martin, 
at Tours, distant at least ten days' journey from Nancy ; and the 
said mass was administered to him by the Almoner Archbishop of 
Vienna, who, in giving the blessing to the said Seigneur, spoke 
to him in these words : ' Sir, Gbd grant you peace and repose ; 
you have them if you choose, quia consummatum est, your enemy, 
the Duke of Burgundy, is dead ; he is slaughtered, and his army 
discomfited.' The hour was noted, and it was found to cor- 
respond exactly to the time when the said duke met his death." 
'-biographic tlniverselle, 

THE ASTROLOGER OF CAPRL 

A singular incident in the life of Gaston de Foix, to whom 
Ifoms Xil. conOded the defence of Milan, and the charge of 

• IfiBOchiavelli : JHscowrt wir Tite-Liv«« ^"7. \. 5<S . 
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ibtt^^eadiiff the Italians, shows to what extent the predictions of 
astrologr influenced the wars of the period. In a few months, 
GMkoft oron^ht victory to the standard of TTrance. With the 
mfw of making himself master of ICome, Graston marched upon 
B«f enna, and while on his way, chanced to stop at a little village 
(Mriled Capri, where lived a famous astrologer, reputed an infallible 
pfOphet, through all the country. Gaston, who probably at the 
time had nothing better to en^e him, took it into his head to 
aroofie the Imights and captains of his company by calling the 
pretended propnet into their presence. He was a dark, little 
withered old man, with a forbiading countenance, and his words 
were austere and brief. He had scarcely entered, before the 
captains, one and all, eagerly demanded, " How long it would be 
before they should have the opportunity of meeting their enemies 
in battle i ** " Good Friday of this year," replied the astrologer, 
**will not pass before the battle you so much desire shall take 
place ; but thoush the victory shall be yours, it will be dearly 
TOU^ht, and much blood will be shed on both sides." This pre* 
diction ^ve great ioy to the brave knights, who were impatient 
to exercise their valour ; and each one for himself soon be^ to 
ask, what would happen to him, individually, on the murderous 
day he foretold. One inquired, whether he should be among the 
slain ? another, if he had many years to live ? a third, whether he 
should become rich and powerful P The astrologer ^avely gave 
bis answers to all ; and Lautrec, having asked him " if he should 
survive the battle P ** " Yes," replied he, " you will survive that 
day, but you will be grievously wounded, and vour life despaired 
of." " And I, ^Ood master," pleasantly said the knight, without 
reproach and without fear — ^ shall I one day become a person of 
great importance — well provided with crown-pieces, and a ^ood 
name to boot ? " " Yes truly," replied the astrologer, examining 
the palms of Bayard's hands ; '' thou shalt have riches in virtue, 
and honours equal to any captain in France ; but of wealth in 
gold, — ^little will come to thy lot, and thou shalt have numbered 
out thy days in twelve years at the longest, a pistol-shot will be 
the instrument of thy death — ^yes, it will be even so." 

While the other captains were diverting themselves over the 
words of the astrologer, he drew aside Chabanes and Bayard, and 
said to them in a mournful tone, looking towards the Duke of 
Nemours, ** You have there a handsome and brave prince, whom 
you all love ; ah ! well, the day of battle draws nigh, guard him 
carefully from needless danger, for though I read by the stars 
that he must abide at his post, should he escape, he will certainly 
be one of the greatest men France has ever produced." The two 
captains were startled by these words, and called them to mind 
when events, in some measure,Ju8ti&ed l\ie&Q '^t^^^\kiQ&« "^^^ 
two armies met together on Good ^*i^^» Dt&»i ^S^a^^:fi!&&^ "^ss^ 
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engaged in a most bloody battle, iu which the French were com- 
pletely victorious ; but they paid dearly for their victory, by the 
loss of numbers of their officers and soldiers. Lautrec, pierced 
with wounds, was left among the slain, but was afterwards 
healed, almost miraculously. 

But .the greatest of all misfortunes was the death of Gaston de 
Foix, who, while furiously pursuing his enemies, as they fled in 
disorder, was stayed by a mortal wound, and instantly expired on 
the laurels which were just within his reach ; and bis death closed 
the fortunes of the French in Italy, April 12, 1512.* 

CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

The incidents of the last hours of Wolsey — the going forth of 
his very breath, and the foretelling of the very hour — are all 
fraught with solemn interest. 

Everything which appertains to the record of his appalling fall 
is treasurable as an addition to the narrative in our popular 
histories ; and a few points of novelty and interest as regards 
Wolsey have been derived from a State-mann script of the reign 
of Henry VIII., now in the possession of Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, 
bart., F.S.A., a junior member of whose family was one of the 
chaplains to Henry YIII. ; and through him it may have found 
its way to the venerable seat of Nettlecombe, in the county of 
Somerset, where this MS. relating to domestic expenses and pay- 
ments has for some centuries been deposited. 

Mr. Payne Collier, in describing this MS. to the Society of 
Antiquaries, says : "We pass over the manner in which Wolsey 
appears, without check or control, to have issued his written war- 
rants or verbal commandments for payments of money for nearly 
all purposes and upon all occasions, even for the dispatch of his 
own letters to Bx)me : an entry of this kind is made in the £brst 
month t^ which the MS. applies. Neither is it necessary to 
dwell upon the items which relate to the known part he took 
upon the trial of Queen Katherine, since upon this portion of the 
subject nearly all the authorities, from Hall to Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, concur. It is to be observed, in reference to the 
transactions in which Wolsey was concerned, that no warrant was 
issued by him for the payment of any sum of money after the 
19 th June, 1529, when Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, the Irish knight, 
had a present made to him of 66/. 13«. M, the order for which 
was given by the Cardinal. After this date, the warrants were those 
of the king, or of particular officers, and it does not seem that 
Wolsey was allowed to interfere ; for his disgrace had then com- 
mencea, in consequence of the vexatious postponements in the 
trial of the divorce. Neither does his name occur again in this 
k wolawe, unt'd we come upon it, as it were, by surprise, where 
m^'AeJSTuioHcal CAaptert, From the Fxeuok oi 'M^Iaxqa Floury, 1855. 
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he is spoken of bj his doable title of Cardinal of York and 
Bishop of Winchester, in connexion with a payment to bim of 
one thonsand marks, ont of the rerenues of Winchester. The 
terms are remarkable : — 

** * Item, paide to the Lorde Cardynall of Yorke and Bisbope of 
Winoestie, xviij die Martii, by the ^ynge*s warraunte, datcde at 
Windesoor, xvj. die Martii in tbadvancemcnt of bis bole veres 
pension, of M. mis. by the vere, out of the bushopricke of \Vin- 
fleeter, which yere shall fully ende and ronne at Alichilmas next 
camming, — ddxYJ** xiij* iiij*. ** 

This quotation is yaiuable, both biograpbically and bistorically, 
since it settles the question whether the sum granted to Wolsey 
were 1000 maris, as Stow, in bis AnnaU, asserts, or 400U marks, 
as it stands in some MSS. of Cavendish's Life of the Cardinal 
By the abore entry, confirmed by a subsequent passage iu Caven- 
dish, it is dear that the pension was lOiX) marks ; and tLat in 
consideration of the necessities of the Cardinal, it was to be 
allowed him beforehand. After all his pomp and prosperity, 
ajter all his Tast hccumulation of wealth, after all his f«iies of 
piate and heaps of cloth-of-gold, and costly apparel, Wolsey, in 
Much, 1530, (judging only from this entry,) was reduced to the 
neoessitj of obtaining a loan of a thousand marks. This, too, to 
earry him to his exile at York, whither his enemies bad by this 
date indnoed the fickle, selfish, and luxurious king to b^uubh his 
great faTOorite. 

Of Wolsey's sobsequpnt residence at Cawood, (wircrc be 
arriTed about the end of September, 1530,) we find in X'.'Ab MS. an 
''Item to Dafid Vincent, by the king's warrant, for bis ci;arges, 
being sent to Cawoode in the north oontrie at suche ti:i:e as the 
Oanfenall was sicke." 

As the som charged was considerable, viz. 35/. &r. S(/. ^more 
than 200/.) we may infer, perhaps, tliat the messenger, (whom 
Garendiah styles his "fellow Yinc<-nt,"> made some s-.ay there, 
wstrhfng the progress of Wolsey's illness, and seLding intelligence 
to the Kin^ who was more anxious for the death than for the 
life of his Tictim, in order that he might seize upon the reriialnder 
of Ids morablea. It is quite evident that the Cardinal was not 
at this period so destitute as many have supposed, and tLat he 
had enrned with him a Terr large quantity of plate, of wLich tLe 
King possesied himself the moment the breath was ou: of the 
bodj of ita owner. Among the payments for January, 22 
Henij VULL. we read in the Trevelyan MS., that two per^ns 
were employed for three entire days in London " weighing the 
pbto that eune from Cawood, late' the Cardinalles." ''S:;ca are 
the m ie ciem onions terms used in the original mezorani^n^ 
f^wimmfpstTrg a striking fact, cf which we now heai 1« uk finft 
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"From Cawood, as is well known, the Cardinal was bronght to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury's seat at Sheffield Park ; and thither mes- 
sengers were unexpectedly sent to convey Wolsey to the Tower. 
This State-manuscript shows that Sir William Kingston, Captain 
of the Guard, was sent to arrest the Cardinal ; and that forty 
pounds were paid to Kmgston in November, 1530, for the ex- 
penses of his journey : 

** Item to Sir William Kingston, Knight, Captain of the Kinges 
garde, sent to Therle of Shrewsbury with divers of the King's 
garde, for the conveyance of the Cardinall of Yorke to the Tower 
of London, in prest for their charges — xl"." 

A higher authority, the Earl of Northumberland, accompanied. 
Kingston. 

There was a kind of fatality in the circumstances of the arrest. 
When the Earl of Northumberland arrived at Cawood, the Car- 
dinal was at dinner. Cavendish tells us, ''the bustle occasioned 
by his (the Earl's) admittance reached Wolsey's ears, who came 
out of the dining-room, on the grand staircase, to inquire the 
cause. He was there met by the Earl, who drew him aside to a 
window, and showed his commission, exclaiming, 'My Lord 
Cardinal, I arrest ^ou in the name of King Henry.' The Cardinal 
assumed a lofty air and tone, appealing to the Court of Kome, 
whose servant he declared himself to oe, and consequently not 
amenable to a temporal arrest. Li reply, quoth the Earl, ' My 
Lord, when you presented me with this staff, (showing his stau 
of office,) you then said, that with it I might arrest any person 
beneath the dignity of a sovereign.' Wolsey's countenance im- 
mediately fell, while he soberly subjoined, 'My Lord, I submit 
and surrender myself your prisoner.* " 

Wolsey proceeded towards London on his mule, but by the 
way he was attacked with a dysentery, and halted at Leicester. 
As he entered the gate of the monastery at Leicester, he said, 
"Father Abbot, I am come to lay my bones among you : ''and so 
the event proved : the monks carried him to his bed, upon which, 
three days afterwards, he expired, (November, 1530). Sbakspeare 
thus minutely describes the sad scene, as related by the '' honest 
chronicler " Griffith to Queen Katherine, at Kimbolton : 

Grif. Well, the voice goes, madam ; 
For after the stout earl Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward 
(As a man sorely tainted) to his answer. 
He fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill. 
He could not sit his mule. 

JKcUh. Alas, poor man ! 

Ghrif. At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester, 
Lodged in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot, 
WitSt all his convent, honourably receiv'd him ; 
To whom he gave these words, — /ot^er oJbhol^ 
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A% old man, Iroken wUk Ike Jtomu qfttaie, 
1$ eomu to iay ku weary boiut among ye ; 
Give kirn a IttUe eartk/or ckarity I 
A> wont to bed : where eagerly his dcknese 
Ftana'd him still ; and three nights after this^ 
About the hour <^ ei^t, (whioh he himself 
Foretold, ihoold be his last^) full of repentance^ 
Contmual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 
He gave his hcmours to the world again, 
fiOs Dleased part to heaven, and slept in peace. 

Henry VJIf., Act iv., so. 2. 

Shalkspeare has little altered the words Wolsey used on his 
desthbea, thougfa they were spoken to Kyngston, the lieutenant 
of the Tower, nod no^ as in the play, to Cromwell : 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I aerved my king. He would not in mine ago 
Have left me naSced to mine enemies. 

Henry VIII., Act iii., sc. 2. 

I|ie Eul of Shrewsbury, who had acoon\panied Wolsey from 
lorkshirey enoounged him to hope for recoveij; but the Cardinal 
iroyed that he ocMud not li?e,— -discoursing learnedly about his 
ailiiieiift^ (dysentery,) which he said, within eight days, if there 
wen no chanfle, woold necessarily produce *' excoriation of the 
yitrafl^ or duuiam, or death." lliis was on the eighth day, 
when ht confidently expired. To return to Cavendish's accfiunt. 

On the monung of the second day, as CaTendish was watching 
n«r Wdla^, he enqoired the hour, and bein^ told eight o'cl'jck, — 
"That onmofc be^" ne replied, " for at eigbt o'clock you will love 
your master: my time is at hand, and I must depart 'this world." 
His oonfeaaoTy who waa standing near, requested Caven^Jii^h \/t 
eaqnire if he would be confessed. " What have you U> do with 
that I" answered the Cardinal angrily ; but was appeased by th«; 
iuterfocneB of the oonicssor. He continued to '^ry* ^*:si,'il*'.: ail 
that daj: about four o'clock the nex: momin?, :.e h\]L*-A Vjt >//..,»■. 
refreshncnl, whidi h^Txng leoeiTtGy azid irjLCt ilt LiJxi 'yiui*:>\.*A., 
Sir Wdlnm Krugstoa enier&i iil& rv.x, ^lA ti.\i,:t^ :.\v :,t 
felt himsdf : **lL UmJ* said lie cfzz :l3^. " i'A '.Lt pjA.i'.r': of 
God, to tender up my pocT yyJ, '.lVj Hji :jizA\. I :.iirt i^ow ''^j:fx 
eight days fngeuier troub^i w*.:. a c:.L'.lj:.i^ f^^r z^i **:\*:t, a 
species of disease whiss, li i* do ^o: zk::..\ '.\\ \.\j:i.':^. v.'.iJ'a 
tbat peik4 never fails to verr 'jtj: L, ***:i.'' Iuml fv..0T«> ■..• 
message to the KiTiy, eaciclj;?« wha. ''ifid I b^rr« ilt fr/z 
as diligently as I hart sc7t«ail*; KJiz, jLt «o-.^^ ij'A L\y*: 'Z."^*^ 
me orer in 'ray ssey ha^^ Ht :i«*rL cvi ■.:;.-«( .'v.* t ii*o.-. :.•_•.*.. 
to give Sir "Wiiliai some ict.%- 'j-^i.-jl ^?::.jr w::i, " i'v?*r. i-j: 
what I bsre aaid; aud -wukl I lc ri^^ '-^ -"^ '•^^•^- v. 'c:i£*c.*'' 
Towards ll» eoaii^BBaL, ijs a-j'^i.ie 'y:w^ V; K.*.^.' : a.: ma. *gL\ 
his qrc» bncHK ■grOTrfw> »:: Jt^t i^jpji i^i^^ik. Tia uatx. 
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summoned to administer the extreme unction, and the yeomen 
of the guard were called in to see him die. As the clock struck 
eight he expired, on the 29th of November, 1530. 

Cavendisn and the bystanders thought Wolsey must have had 
a revelation of the time of his death ; and from the way in which 
the fact had taken possession of his mind, it is supposed that he 
reUed on astrological prediction. 

Mr. Collier observes : '* It is unnecessary, as well as unchari* 
table, to suppose what there is no proof of— that Wolsey died of 
poison^ either administered by himself or others. The obvious 
and proximate cause of his death was affliction. A great heart, 
oppressed with indignities and beset with dangers, at length gave 
way, and Wolsey received the two last charities of a death-bed 
and a grave, with many circumstances affectingly told by Cavendish, 
in the Abbey of Leicester." 

Wolsey's remains were privatelv interred in one of the chapels 
of the Abbey at Leicester, which has loog been reduced to a 
mass of shapeless ruins. The Cardinal had, however, designed a 
sumptuous receptacle for his remains. Adjoining the east end of 
St. George's Chapel at Windsor is a stone edifice, built by Eipg 
Henry Y II., as a burial-place for himself and his successors ; but 
this rrince afterwards altering his purpose, began the more noble 
structure at Westminster, and the Windsor faoric remained negr 
lected until Wolsey obtained a grant of it from Henry VIII. Tha 
Cardinal, with a profusion of expense unknown to former ages, 
designed and be^an here a most sumptuous monument for himself, 
from whence this building obtaiuea the name of WoUetfs Tomlh 
house. This monument was ma^ificently built ; and at the time 
of the CardinaJ's dis^rrace 4250 ducats had been paid to a statuary 
of Florence for what had been already done ; and 380/. 18^. sterling 
had been paid for gilding only the half of this costly monument. 
It thus remained unfimshed ; in 1646 it was plundered by the 
rebels of its statues and figures of gilt-copper. 

Wolsey had also executed for him at Kome a very beautiful 
marble sarcophagus, but which did not arrive in time for the 
burial of the Cardinal: it lay neglected for two centuries and 
three-quarters, when it was removed to the crypt of St. Paul's 
cathedral, and in it were placed Nelson's remains. 

One of the most perfect existing monuments of Wolsey's m2^« 
nificence is the Great Hall at Hampton Court palace, though it 
has been disputed whether this was built by the Cardinal : the 
existence of records of payments for work done, together vntk 
the initials and memorials of Henry so profusely displayed here, 
would lead to the inference that it was raised by that monarch ; 
but when it is considered that a palace of the magnificent design 
of Hampton Court would be incomplete without such an append- 
age, ana that Eenrj seema to haye studiously effaced the traces 
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d(W<Aaef% oo^pancy, snbstitating his own impress throughout, 
iih'tfaj mth reason be assumed that Wolsej founded if he did not 
entirely finish the Hall. It was used as a theatre during the 
i^ljns cf lUiEabeth and James L ; and there is a tradition that 
8Me of the plays of Shakspeare were first acted in this Hall. It 
was itted up as a theatre by George I. in 1718; and here, on the 
Ist of October^ Hemy Fill., or the Fall of Wolsey, was represented 
(Hi tte ▼err spot which had been the scene of the Cardinal's 
pretttofli splendour! — a coincidence which can scarcely fail to 
UBBzets the most untutored mind. 

it is a curious and novel circumstance which the Trevelyan 
fluoiBScript has brought to light, that exactly three months before 
die diath of Wolsey, the Dean and Canons of Cardinal's (now 
CSottt-ehurch) college, Oxford, had so completely separated them- 
selyes from Wolsey, and from all interest he had taken in their 
estaMishment, that, instead of rewriting to him for the compara- 
tively small sum of 184/., for the purpose of carrying on their 
wor£s, thev applied to the Eing for the loan of the money; the 
efltiy of which loan is made in this State-manuscript, " upon an 
obligation to be repaid agayne," " on this side of Cristinmas next 
oAmming;" so that even this trifling advance could not be made 
(mi of we royal purse, filled to repletion by the sacrifice of 
Wolsey, without an express stipulation that the money was to be 
returned before Christmas." 

^ To the credit of Wolsey it must be told, that in the midst of all 
his troubles his anxiety for his new college was unabated ; and it 
is upon record, that, among his last petitions to the King, was 
an urgent request that "His Majesty would suffer his college at 
Oxford to fo on.'** 

Everything in Wolsey — ^his vices and his virtues — was great. 
He seemed incapable of mediocrity in anything : voluptuous and 
profuse, rapacious and of insatiable ambition ; too magnanimous 
to be either cruel or revengeful, he was an excellent master and 
patron, and a fair and open enemv. If we despise the abjectness 
which he exhibited in his first fall, let it be remembered from and 
to what he fell, from a degree of wealth and grandeur which no 
subject on earth now enjoys, to instantaneous and utter destitu- 
tion. He wanted at Esher the comfort which even a prison would 
have afforded, the very bed on which he slept having been taken 
from him. We are also to take into account the abject submis- 
sion which he had long been taught to exercise towards the 
tyranty 

''Whose smile was transport, and whose frown was fate." 



* The kitchen was the first building erected by Wolsey in his new 
college, and has undergone no material alteration either m ^ba:^) isoa^ 
Or arrangement. It is a good specimen of an M\m^T\^i T-'\^^^<^ ^\i^«i> 
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Of this detested monster, one circumstance is disclosed by CaTett*> 
dish, so utterly surpassing all the measures of common iniquity, that 
we cannot forbear repeating it. When Wolsey was sued in a 
pnemunire hj HenrVs order, and all his movables seized, the chest, 
which contained a aispensation under the King's sign-manual for 
the very facts on which he was sued, was withheld ; and he was 
prevented from pleading an instrument, which, if law and reason 
nad any scope, must have preserved him. His misfortunes, how- 
ever, and the conversations of some devout and mortified Carthu- 
sians, appear to have awakened the first sense of genuine religi(m 
in his mmd» During his retreat at Cawood, while the King was 
pursuing him into his retirement with one refinement of ingenious 
cruelty after another, Wolsey was calm and composed ; and here, for 
the firat time, he seems to have exercised^ or even comprehended, 
the character of a Christian bishop. He reconciled enemies, 
he preached, he visited, nay he was humble. But this chamcter 
he was not long permitted to sustain. i 

MTJBDER OF ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM. 

In 1548, the second year of the reign of Edward VI., o^e 
Mr. Ardeu, of Feversham in Kent, was murdered in his own 
house, b^ procurement of his wife ; and his bodv was carried out 
and laid m the close hard by, where, says Baker, this is memorable : 
that for two years after, the ground where this body lay bore 
no ffrass, but represented, as it were, still a picture of the 
body, only in the space between the legs and arms there grew 
grass ; but where any part of the body touched, none at all grew. 
1 et this accident was not so miraculous for the murder as for the 
curses of a widow, out of whose hands the said Master Arden 
had uncharitably bought the said close to her undoing. And thjoa, 
(adds Baker,) the Divine justice, even in this world, oftentimes 
works miracles upon offenders, for a merciful warning to men, if 
they would be so wise as to take it. 

This tragical event has been dramatised anonymously ; Alice, 
the wife of Arden, joins with her paramour, Mosbie, and some 
assassins, in murdering her husband. Tieck has translated this 
play into German, as a genuine production of Shakspeare, tliough 
the style is different ; but it exnibits a strong picture of the pas- 
sions, and indicates freedom of versification and dramatic art. 

A WONDERFUL YEAR PREDICTED. 

The one-and-twentieth vear of Queen Elizabeth's reign (1588J 

was long before spoken of by astrologers to be a wonderful year, 

and even the grand climacterical year of the world! Yet, the 

greatest wander that happened this year, (says Baker,) was the 
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vOBdeHiil fleet that Smin proTided for inTading EDgland, if the 
doCkat of that wondenul fleet were not a greater wouder ! 

w 

'' DEATH OP HENBY IL OP FRANCE. 

-: Itia rdafted that Luca Ganrico, the celebrated Italian astro- 

Sj wX the request of Catherine of Medici, his wife, or some 
> aatrologer, predicted tDat Henry II. would be killed in a 
ML Thia prophccj was disregarded, because it was thousrht 
Hat the king waa protected by nis station from fighting duels ; 
ktt le in fact met his death at the early age of forty-one by the 
■riaiii.ut at a tournament, as just narrated. He died July 10, 
1CS9; and Tbnanus, who was bom in 1553, and was tberr-f ire 
a jeaiB old at the time of the king's death, relates the story of 
tw (nnpho^. 

libra Baoon, hi his Enow <m Pr/pkeciesj gives a similar account 
of thia prediction, which he heard in Frtnce ; and as be resided 
ia that conntry between 1576 and 1579, he must hare heard it 
within 90 years c^ the king's death. He relates : " When I was 
ia Francep I heard from one Dr. Pena, that the queen mother, who 
1^ giren to corious arts, caused the kinrr her husband's nativity 
fohe calmlated under a false name: and the astrologer gave a 
fn^gmcnt that he should be killed in a duel ; at which the queen 
-laaglicd, tbinldng her husband to be above challenges and duels ; 
hat lie vaa alain upon a course at tilt, the splinters of the staff of 
Moatgomery going in at his beaver." 

• BaeoB, it Ima been seen, does not mention Gaurico : he was a 
eekfanted maihenatidan and astrolc^er cf the 16tb centurY, who 
md cm Mardi 6, 155S. His death, therefore, preceded tn^t of 
U. ; and tf he had made any such anncnncemect as that 
~ to him, it most have been a true prediciio!:, and Lot a 
on after the event. Bayle, however, in tLe Lotes to {.is 
life of HouT IL, has minuterv investigated the story of this 
praphecy, and has shown tziat t^e astrological i^reoicti-rrit whi^^i 
OawricD made reapecticg Henry II. were' whoLy different. &:.] 
quie m e opai f t cnt with the event. Nic^rozk ai^d'AdelaLg ir ii. 
tni the aame. It appears from tie c.tations of B&y'e, i.-^t 
QMiieo Biade twopreose astrological pn^ictioLS r^p^ctL:.? * - * 
ioOh of Hcnrjr IL, one puKisL^ in ]5o2, tie otier ir. l.^^o. 
g to the fcnaer horc*w;3e, H*Lry tm to it:i:r: \ ::rot- 
■^ green c^ age; ai.i if l* :.i^*« :!• .:'>_, ^irifii-i 
_ ean^ Ee vonld attain tbe age fA '/4 yean 10 rr.ii-.i* ^zA 
18 dim^ AeeoriiBg to the latter ^z.i ^tz.itd rtz^-.z^ -j ^yt 
mmei the aahcahhy years sixty-tirK a=.i ^ixty-f ^-i^. ie -r- ^-i 
mnhmpfSf acweaty ycui, tlLlza two sn'-Ltis. Ntltii?r -.: li^ 
malaiiPT- aatf aBosaoa to a d:.tl; kli ti* &.?» w'lVc. \'.jfr -^•^s 
ha deatlg ^^ ' fzruFpsrs^ life, wu cr..:r.^.sfUb.T 
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Ganrico had) doubtless, learnt to be caref al how he dealt io nn- 
luckjr predictions respecting princes. For, having predicted V^9i 
BentivogliOj Lord of Bologna, would be expelled from his st|ites, 
he was condenmed by this tyrant, for his temerity, to five inflic- 
tions of the strappado : from the effects of this torture — ^wbieh 
consisted in suspending a person by the hands, and throwing him 
from a height on the ground — he suffered for a long time. 

There are material variations in the story of tms prediction. 
Another version of it represents the celebrated Cardan as having 
foretold a melancholy termination of the king's life; it aiypears, 
however, that the prophecjr which he really made was of a aifectly 
opposite tendency. A third version was, that the Gardiyal of 
Lorraine brought from Eome a letter from a Jew, warning the 
king against a single combat. The king is further related to 
have given this^ or some similar prophecy, to M. d'Aubespipe to 
preserve ; and it is added, that the latter had shown it to ^ome 
grandees after the king's death. The authorities for these latter 
stories are Pasquier and Brant6me, the former of whom was bom 
in 16^9, and the latter in 1540. 

It has been maintained by some that it would be easy to com- 
pare the horoscopes of Gaurico and Cardan, as they were actually 
published before the event, with the fabricated horoscopes which 
were attributed to them after the event, and to perceive that, while 
the latter have been ingeniously brought into agreement with the 
fact, the former are completely false. Tet, if this decisive evi- 
dence had perished, the story would have rested on the highly 
respectable testimony of Thuanus, corroborated by the authority 
of Lord Bacon. 

It may be added that Montluc, in his Mimoires, torn. xxi. p. 488, 
states that he had a prophetic dream respecting Henry II. three 
days before the fatal tournament. He dreamed that he saw the 
king sitting on a raised seat, with drops of blood streaming &om 
his face. There is no reason for disputing the truth of this 
^ream. 

PREDICTIONS IN FRENCH HISTORY. 

In France, throughout the sixteenth century, every principal 
event was foretold successively, with an accuracy that still shocks 
and confounds us. • Francis 1., who opens the century, (and by 
many is held to open the book of modern history, as distinguished 
from the middle or feudal history,) had the battle of Pavia fore- 
shown to him, not by name, but in its results — by his own Spanish 
captivity— by the exchange of his own children upon a Spanish 
frontier river of Spain-r-finally, by his own disgraceful death, 
through an infamous disease, conveyed to him under a deadly 
circmt of revenge. Of this king's son, Henry 11., we have just 
narrated the mysterious death. 
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-:•' After this^ and we belieye, a little after the brief reigii of 

■-BteBoiB n., arose Nostradamus, the great prophet of the age. 

:iAfi the children of Henry n. and of Catherine of Medici, one 

' .ftftfCr the other, died in circumstances of suffering and horror, 

-MImI Nostradamus pursued the whole with ominous allusions. 

^Otoles IX.I though the authorizer of the Bartholomew Massacre, 

was the least guilty of his party, and the only one who manifested 

« ilnadfal remorse. Heury III., the last of the brothers^ died, 

•B ike reader will remember, by assassination. Daring the siege 

<ii Burls, in 1589, a Dominican monk, named Jacques Clement, 

9t/kxA by the declamations of the Liguers, assassinated Henry at 

etClond. 

And all these tragic successions of eyents are still to be read 
imtfo or less dimly prefigured in yerses of which we will not here 
dlitaias the dates. Suffice it, that many authentic hi&toriana 
lltiist the good faith of the prophets. 

DISCOVERT OP THE GUNPOWDER PLOT, 

' John Yarley, the painter, well known to haye been attached tb 
,Wtat)logy, used to relate a tradition, that the Gunpowder Plot 
'was disooyered by Dr. John Dee, with his Ma^ic Mirror ; and he 

- urged the difficulty, if not impossibility, of interpreting Lord 
Monteagle's letter without some other clue or information. 

Now, in a Common Prayer Book, printed by Baskett, in 1737, 
is tn engraying of the following scene. In the centre is a circuhir 
mirror on a stand, in which is the reflection of the Houses of 
Parliament by night, and a person entering carrying a dark 
laatem. On the kft side are two men in the costume of James's 
ttme, looking into the mirror: one, eyidently the king; the 
ether, from his secular habit, not the Doctor, (Dee,) but pro- 
bftblj fo Kcmelm Digbjr. On the right side, at the top, is the 
fift of Proyidence dartiu^ a ray on the mirror ; and below are 
Bome legs and hoofa^ as if eyil spirits were flying out of the 
picture. The plate is inserted before the seryice for the 5th of 
Noyember, and would seem to represent the method by which, 
iBMler Proyidence, (as is eyideuced by the eye,) the discoyery of 
tbe Gunpowder Plot was, at that time, generally credited to haye 
hfMk effected. The tradition must haye been generally and 

' MffMNialy belieyed, or it neyer could haye found its way into a 
Itrmx "book printed by the King's Printer. (A. A., Notes and 
qmim, 2nd S. No. 201.) 

H is true that the fame of Dee's Magic Mirror divination was 
III its cenith about the time of the Gunpowder Plot, and this 

■jnay haye led to the Mirror being adopted as a popular emblem of 
diaooyery ; or it may be a piece of artistic design rather than 
eyideoce ofiia actual empioyment in the ^^acoyer}. 
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THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Mezeray, in his History qf France^ relates the following : A few 
years before the massacre of St. Bartholomew^ the guardian of 
the Convent of the Cordeliers of Saints, whose name was. Micbael 
Crellet, having been condemned to be hanged by Admiral Colony, 
foretold him that he would die assassinated, that his body would 
be thrown out of a window, and that afterwards he wouli be 
hanged himself — which happened to the Admiral at the maaiacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 

Sully relates that the solitary hours of Charles IX. vere 
rendered terrible by a repetition of the cries and groans vvnich 
assailed his ears during the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

" Charles,'' says the illustrious minister, '* hearing, on the nght 
of that day, and during the whole of the next day, the accouit of 
the slaughter of so many old men, women and children, called a|art 
Master Ambroise Par6, his principal surgeon, to whom he vas 
greatly attached, although of the proscribed religion, and said U 
him, ' Ambroise, I don't know what has come over me during the 
last two or three days, but I find both my mind and body greatlj 
depressed ; I feel as though I had a fever, and, whether sleeping 
or waking, the slaughtered bodies, with their hideous and blood- 
stained countenances, are always before me. I wish they had not 
included the imbecile and the innocent.* " 

Upon this Dr. de Boismont observes: "When the mind is 
burdened by a great crime, monomania is close at hand. Not 
unfrequently accusing voices terrify the guilty person, and he 
becomes insane." 

Henry lY. said many times in public, that after the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, a swarm of ravens flew upon the top of the 
Louvre, and that during seven nights, the king himself, and all 
the courtiers, heard groans and dreadful cries, at the same hour. 
He related a yet more extraordinary circumstance : he said, that 
a few days previous to the massacre, while playing at dice with 
the Duke of Alen9on and the Duke of Guise, he saw drops of blood 
upon the table ; that twice he ordered them to be wiped off, and 
twice they appeared again, and then he left the game, struck 
with horror. 

ASSASSINATION OP HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 

An event of such magnitude as the assassination of Henry lY. 
may reasonably be expected to have exercised the industry of 
writers living at the period of its occurrence. It is one of the 
most brilliant epochs in the history of France, and Henry was the 
best sovereign the country ever had. In his sad fate there is 
matter of /election for those who aire interested in tracing the 
concatenated fatalities in history. ^(&NT^>u\i<&^^\»'^^^V!An.Q£ 
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the Gapetian race ; and with him began that train of misfortunes 
to the family which has, with few exceptions, attended this 
djiiaaty ; or, from Henry the Great to Louis Philippe. 

Heme's sad forebodings commenced with his regret at the 
oofronation of Mary of Medici, his second queen, which he, with 
grMt lelnctance, fixed for the 13th May, 1610. " The more 
Htnij contemplated the approach of that moment," says SuUy, 
^ ao in proportion did he feel trouble and dread redouble in his 
wqL" In bitterness and dejection the poor king spent whole 
hours in the study of Sully, seated on a little low chair, made 
erpresaly for him. "Ah! my friend/' exclaimed the monarch, 
*' BOW this coronation displeases me ! I know not what it is, but 
my fears tell me that some signal misfortune will happen." While 
tans expressing himself, Henry kept tapping his spectacle-case 
ndth his fingers, buried in profound thought; and from this 
melanoholy reverie he would suddenly start up, striking his thighs 
vehemently, and crying aloud — " I shall die in this city — I shall 
never quit it— ^^^ will kill mef^ Sully then proposed to defer 
the coronation. " I wish to conceal nothing from you," said the 
kinff :— *' I must now candidly avow that it was formerly predicted 
I wbould be assassinated at the period of a grand solemnity, 
which I had commanded, and that 1 should expire in a coach : it 
is on this account I am so fearful." But the queen insisted upon 
the ceremony. When in private with Sully, the same presenti- 
ments kept possession of tne king's mind, and he only interrupted 
the sad and melancholy silence by repeating emphatically, " They 
will kill me — my friend, they will kill me ! " 

A contemporary writer says : " I shall not dwell upon the 
d^eims which, it is stated, his majesty, as well as the queen, had, 
on the night preceding the monarch's death — of a house falling 
upon his majesty in the street Eerronerie," &c. One thin^, how- 
ever, is certain — ^that about six months before the assassmation, 
a famous astrologer foretold to the kin^ that it was essential he 
ehonld beware of the month of May, 1610 ; and he even specified 
the day and hour when the king was to be murdered. Henry, 
however, ridiculed the astrologer's minuteness, and, taking him 
by the hair of his head, he led him two or three times round the 
apartment, and then dismissed him. 

On the day preceding the monarch's death, Marshal Bassom- 
pierre and toe Duke of Guise beheld from a window of the 
liOavre, at Paris, not a breath of wind stirring at the time, the 
Maypole fall, which had been placed near the staircase leading to 
the royal apartment. On witnessing this circumstance, the Mar- 
thai and the Duke looked mournfully at each other, and Bassom- 
remarked, "I would not for all the world that had 
led." 
wj ako received numerous intimalioTia t\\&V» covjs^xswssra 




\ 
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were plotting against his life— one writer specifying fifty plots to 
haye been fSanned for the king's destruction. An attempt had 
likewise, some years previonsly, oeen made upon the king^s life. 
This writer, as well as Snlly, stated that a month prior to the 
king's assassination, a report was spread throughout Spain, and 
at Milan, of Henry's death, in a printed document ; and that a 
courier, in his way through Liege, nad announced the monarch's 
heing killed. At Montargis, a note was found upon the altar of 
the principal church, predicting Henry's deatli ; and the report 
that the kmg would terminate his existence in the course of this 
year heing generally disseminated throughout France, it is hv no 
means astonishing that the people, who adored him, should have 
imagined they saw fatal prognostics in every direction. At 
Douai, a priest, on his death-bed, said, '^ I have just beheld the 
greatest prince in Europe perish." At the queen s coronation, it 
was remarked that her arms had been improperly blazoned, the 
herald, having, by mistake, annexed to the same the attributes of 
widowhood. 

Every one now recalled to mind, with dread, the great eclipse 
of the son, which had occurred in 1608 ; and the terrible comet 
of 1609; the pestilence that raged throughout Paris in 1606; 
monsters seen in various parts of France; extraordinary fish, 
according to Sully, caught upon the French coast ; sliowers of 
blood, that is, rain of a reddish colour ; singular inundations ; an 
apparition ; and many other prodigies — all kept men in fear of 
some horrible catastrophe. 

The coronation at St. Denis, on Thursday, the 13th of May, 
was performed in sadness and in silence. The queen was to 
make her public entry into Paris, on the ensuing Sunday, and all 
expedition was used m preparing for that concluding ceremony. 
" The day after the coronation," says Sully, " the king's sadness 
80 obviously increased, that all the courtiers were struck with his 
changed appearance. When he arose, he stated that he had en- 
joyed no rest. M. de Yenddme entreated the king to take care 
of himself on that day in particular, which had been predicted as 
fatal — and he requested his majesty not te go out: '1 perceive,' 
replied the king, 'that you have consulted the almanac, and 
heard of that fool, La Brosse, (the astrologer,) and my cousin, 
the Count of Soissons : the former b an old idiot ; and you are yet 
vejy young and inexperienced.' " 

It was remarked, that on the preceding evening, Henry prayed 
mnch longer than usual ; his agitation was very great and be was 
overheard in fervent prayer. As soon as he rose, he withdrew 
to his study, and again prayed ; soon after he proceeded to mass, 
and when the service was ended, he continued a considerable time 
IB devotion. 
After dianer, Henrj lay down, upon V^ orku;^ W\* could not 
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rest. He then inquired the hoar, saying he wished to go to the 
Arsenal, and visit Sully, who was indisposed. But his indecision 
was pamfully evident : he seemed to be straggling against the 
prognostic which he refased to believe. He next consulted the 
qneen, but did not wait for her reply : then, advandng to the 
window, and raisinc; his hand to his forehead, he exclaimed, **My 
God ! mv God ! there is something here that dreadfully troubles 
me ! I Know not what is the* matter with me : I cannot go from 
henoe !" Henry, at length, ordered the carriage, and quitted the 
Lonvre, with his suite. Upon the officer of the guard appearing^ 
the king said, "I require neither you nor your guards ; for these 
forty years past, I have almost uniformly been uie captain of my 
own guards ; I will not have any to surround my carriage." To 
the coachman's inquiry, Henry peevishly replied, *' Drive me from 
hence." Upon the driver repeating his question, the king replied, 
"to the cross of Trahoir;** and on arrivmg at that spot, he said, 
in a bewildered manner, '*To the cemetery of the Innocents." 
Henry here desired that the curtains of the carriage, which were 
of leather, (thero wero then no glasses) should be raised ; had 
they been let down, the assassin could not have directed his aim, 
or struck the fatal blow. 

^ The people made the air ring with their acclamations, as the 
king proceeded in his route. But Henry appeared insensible to 
this loyalty, and in profound reverie — when the carriage was snd- 
denly stopped, at the end of the street Eerronerie, by two wagons 
(one laden with wine, the other with com) which blocked up the 
road ; while the stalls at the end of the street rendered the pass- 
age very narrow. The king's foot-pages now quitted the camaffc, 
in order to see the way cleared, wuen one Francis Ravaillac, who 
had followed the carriage from the Louvre, placed his foot upon 
a spoke of one of the hmd-wheels, on the side where the monarch 
was seated, and supporting himself with one hand upon the door 
of the carriage, he, with the other, struck the king with a two- 
edged knife. The blow struck the second and third ribs, and 
would not have proved mortal: the king exclaimed, "L am 
wounded : " at the same instant, he received a second stab— the 
weapon pierced his heart — and he instantly expired. So deter- 
mined was the assassin, that he aimed a third blow, when, however, 
he struck the sleeve of the Duke of Montbaron. 

Of the seven persons in the carriage with the monarch, the 
only individual with whom he was on good terms was the Duke 
of £pemon. They were, doubtless, all occupied in observing the 
vehicles which impeded the royal carriage ; in addition to which 
the blows were struck with the greatest rapidity. It was stated 
that during the morning, Ravaillac had been seen at the Lonvre, 
seated upon the steps, intending to strike \.\i^ i^ni^ X^kX^^m^^Cia 
two dooia bad be not met the Duke ol l^^gecnn^ '^an^^an 
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eabsequentlj acknowledged that lie had followed Henry in the 
morning to the church of the Eeuillans, but that the Duke of 
Yend6me compelled him to keep at a distance. 

BavaiUac, tne assassin, was submitted to barbarous torture ; 
but he persisted that he had no accomplices, and that he had been 
moTed oy nothing but religious zeal. Ubaldini writes : " At last 
he has confessed his folly and ^uilt, with penitence, God be 
thanked, who, according to His wtfedom and providence, has not 
permitted that more than one person should participate in this 
frightful crime, and that he should be preserved alive, in order 
to proclaim to the world the truth of the transaction, and to 
contradict the calumnies out of which endless mischiefs might 
have proceeded." — Reaumur's Eisi, Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, 

The street in which the assassination was perpetrated was con- 
siderably widened in 1671, when the proprietor of the house, 
marking the spot, placed in front of it a oust of Henry lY., with 
this inscription : 

Henrici Magni recreat presentia oives, 
Quos illi stomo fcedere junxit amor. 

Howel, in his Familiar Letters ^ remarks : " A fatal thing it is 
that France should have three of her kings come to such violent 
deaths in so short a time : Henry II., running at tilt, was killed 
bv a splinter of a lance that pierced his eye; Henry III., not long 
after, was killed by a young friar, who, instead of a letter which 
he pretended to have for him, pulled out of his long sleeve a 
kni^, and thrusting it into the king's abdomen, so dispatcht 
him ; but that regicide was hackt to pieces in the place by the 
nobles. The same destiny attended this king (Henry lY.) by 
Kavillao, which is now become a common name of reproach ancl 
infamy in France." 

NOSTRADAMUS. 

In a broadside in Mr. Halliweirs Collection of Proclamationsy 
Ballads, and Broadsides, viz. No. 1 : " The Defeat of the French 
Army in Italy foretold by the Great Nostradamus . . . And what 
will happen hereafter, as to the downfall of the French." This 
prophecy of the defeat of the French army in Italy, being sub- 
sequent to the expedition of Charles YIII., might have suggested 
itself to any pretender. The prediction of Charles I. is preceded 
by a quatrain, which is interpreted as below by Ghiranoieres, 
p. 379 :— 

" Cent. ix. xlvii. 
** The imderwritten to an unworthy delirerand 
Shall have from the multitude a contrary advice ; 
Tbey-BbaU chanse their Monarch, and put him in peril, 
Tbej^ MbaJl see uemselves shut up in a cage o7«i ^igdiDii^ 
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.,'^TlikiB plainly to be understood of those Tray tors, that delivered 
and signed the death of King^ Charles the Ist of blessed memoiyf 
agalnat the sense and advise of at least three parts of four of the nation, 
and who afterwards saw themselves for the most part shut in prison for 
tjiia fiu9t> and brought to shameful end. 

'' " The great Maritime City of the Ocean^ 

Encomp^sed with Chrystaline Fens, 
In the Winter solstice and in the spring. 
Shall be tempted with fearM wind. 

- "By the gpieat Maritime City of the Ocean, Encompassed with Chrys- 
taline Fens, IS to be imderstood the City of London, for as for that of 
Venice, it is situated upon tJie Mediterranean or rather Adriatick Sea : 
Iioodon then is threatened here of a fearful wind, wHch, whether the 
Author meaneth for the time Jhat is passed now, and that shall come 
btrnkStBT, I know not ; sure I am, that I have within this fifteen years 
seen two such winds in London, as I never saw the like any where else. 
Tbe first was that day that Olivier the Usiupator died ; the other was 
about six or seven years ago, caused by the lightning that fell in Here- 
fordshire, and did mix with a Western wind, and came as far as London, 
canying Uie tops of houses, and doing them for above 10,000 pounds 
damage." 

By the author of the broadside, it is inferred that^ 

'* The famous Nostradamus hath been more than sufficiently justified 
in the woiid Xomt since. . . • Listance the tragical end of Francis 
the Second, his Lord and Master, presag'd thus — ^Dans cage dor lacil il 
luy crevera. By the word cage dor, meaning his helmet gilt or inlaid 
with gold [See Chalmers's ^togrr. Dirt.] .... and five himdred 
such prophecies in all which he is circumstantial to a miracle, so far as 
to descend to some names, as in one place, DuJce d'Alva [cent. vii. 
xxix.], in another Robin ; the same by transposition of letters being 
Biron, that is, the stout and brave Marshal Bii-on, that was executed in 
France for the crimes of Conspiracy and High Treason." 

ST. mark's eve PREDICTION. 

In the Lansdowne MSS. in tbe British Museum, No. 207, (c), 
fol. 356, is the following curious narrative of tbe custom of sitting 
and watching in tbe cburcb-porcb, on St. Mark's Eve, which has 
been observed in the present century in some parts of the north 
of England. (The spelling of the document is modernised.) 

In the year 1634*, two men, of Burton, in Lincolnshire, agreed 
to watch in tbe cburcb-porch there to test the ordinary belief that 
bj doing so they should see the spectres of those persons that 
were to die in that parish in the following year. To this intent, 
" having first performed the usual ceremonies and superstition,^ 
(but it IS not stated what these were,) they both repaired to the 
church, it being moonlight, and seating themselves in the porch, 
there continued till near midnight, by which time they grew 
tired, with expectation and fear. The moon waa ^^ddewL^ ^V 
Boated, and in tbe darkness appeared. «k ^y^^ ^i^*"^ i[^\fiL\fst^^»k\ 
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eabsequently acknowledged that lie had followed Henry in the 
morning to the church of the Eeuillans, but that the Duke of 
Yend6me compelled him to keep at a distance. 

KavaiUac, tne assassin, was submitted to barbarous torture ; 
but he persisted that he had no accomplices, and that he had been 
moved dj nothing but religious zeal. Ubaldini writes : ** At last 
he has confessed his folly and ^uilt, with penitence, God be 
thanked, who, according to His wtfedom and proTidence, has not 
permitted that more than one person should participate in this 
frightful crime, and that he should be preserved alive, in order 
to proclaim to the world the truth of the transaction, and to 
contradict the calumnies out of which endless mischiefs might 
have proceeded." — K^aumur's Hist. Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, 

The street in which the assassination was perpetrated was con- 
siderably widened in 1671, when the proprietor of the house, 
marking the spot, placed in front of it a oust of Henry lY., with 
this inscription : 

Henrici Magni recreat presentia oives, 
Quos illi stomo foedere junxit amor. 

Howel, in his Familiar Letters, remarks : " A fatal thing it is 
that Erance should have three of her kings come to such violent 
deaths in so short a time : Henry II., running at tilt, was killed 
by a splinter of a lance that pierced his eye; Henry III., not long 
after, was killed by a young friar, who, instead of a letter which 
he pretended to have for him, pulled out of his long sleeve a 
knite, and thrusting it into the king's abdomen, so dispatcht 
him ; but that regicide was hackt to pieces in the place by the 
nobles. The same destiny attended this king (Henry lY.) by 
Kavillao, which is now become a conmion name of reproach and 
infamy in Erance." 

NOSTRADAMUS. 

In a broadside in Mr. Halliwell's Collection of Proclamations^ 
BalladSy and Broadsides, viz. No. 1 : " The Defeat of the French 
Army in Italy foretold by the Great Nostradamus . . . And what 
will happen hereafter, as to the downfall of the Erench." This 
prophecy of the defeat of the Erench army in Italy, being sub- 
sequent to the expedition of Charles YIII., might have suggested 
itself to any pretender. The prediction of Charles L is preceded 
by a quatrain, which is interpreted as below by Ghirancieres, 
p. 379 :— 

" Cent. ix. xlvii. 
** The imderwritten to an unworthy deliverand 
Shall have from the multitude a contrary advice ; 
TbeyBhaD. dhanse their Monarch, and put him in peril, 
Tbej" gball Bee uemselves shut up in a oagd o7«i Qi;seiiuDi[^ 
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^/f Tbii is plainly to be understood of those Tray tors, that deliyersd 
•Q<l signed the death of King^ Charles the Ist of blessed memoiyf 
a^aiust the sense and advise of at least three parts of four of the nation, 
and who afterwards saw themselves for the most part shut in prison for 
tiiit fiu9t> and brought to shameful end. 

^'' " The great Maritime City of the Ocean, 

Encompassed with Chrystaline Fens, 
.} In the Winter solstice and in the spring. 

Shall be tempted with fearful wind. 

' ''By the ereat Maritime City of the Ocean, Encompassed with Chrys- 
taline Fens, IS to be understood the City of London, for as for that of 
Venice, it is situated upon tJie Mediterranean or rather Adriatick Sea : 
London then is threatened here of a fearful wind, which, whether the 
Author meaneth for the tbne ^hat is passed now, and that shall come 
heradifter, I know not ; sure I am, that I have within this fifteen years 
seen two sudi winds in London, as I never saw the like any where else. 
T!bib first was that day that Olivier the Usurpator died ; the other was 
about six or seven years ago, caused by the lightning that fell in Here- 
fordshire, and did mix with a Western wind, and came as far as London, 
canying Uie tops of houses, and doing them for above 10,000 pounds 
damage.** 

£j the author of the broadside, it is inferred that^ 

" The fEonous Nostradamus hath been m(»re than sufficiently justified 
in the worid lonff since. • • . Listance the tragical end of Francis 
the Second, his Lord and Master, presag'd thus — ^Dans cage dor lacil il 
Iny crevera. By the word cage dor, meaning his helmet gilt or inlaid 
with gold [See Chalmers's £to^r. 2Kc<.] .... and five himdred 
such prophecies in all which he is circumstantial to a miracle, so far as 
to descend to some names, as in one place, D\:^e d'Alva [cent. vii. 
xxix.], in another Robin ; the same by transposition of letters being 
Biron, that is, the stout and brave Marshal Bii'on, that was executed in 
France for the crimes of Conspiracy and High Treason." 

ST. mark's eve PREDICTION. 

In the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, No. 207, ((;), 
fol. 356, is the following curious narrative of the custom of sitting 
and watching in the church-porcb, on St. Mark's Eve, which has 
been observed in the present century in some parts of the north 
of England. (The spelling of the document is modernised.) 

In the year 1634, two men, of Burton, in Lincolnshire, agreed 
to watch in the church-porch there to test the ordinary belief that 
bj doing so they should see the spectres of those persons that 
were to die in that parish in the following year. To this intent, 
'* having first performed the usual ceremonies and superstition,^ 
(but it IS not stated what these were,) they both repaired to the 
church, it being moonlight, and seating themselves in the porch, 
there continued till near midnight, by which time they grew 
tired, with expectation and fear. The moon. ^«& %wd^^S)k^ ^jc^r 
soia«i aad m the darJmesB appeared «k ^^fjn^ «ikM i[^\&.\fst.^^»k\ 
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eub8ec[uentlj acknowledged that lie had followed Henry in the 
morning to the church of the Feuillans, but that the Duke of 
Yeud6me compelled him to keep at a distance. 

EavaiUac, tne assassin, was submitted to barbarous torture ; 
but he persisted that he had no accomplices, and that he had been 
moved dj nothing but religious zeal. Ubaldini writes : ** At last 
he has confessed his folly and ^uilt, with penitence, God be 
thanked, who, according to His wtfedom and proTidence, has not 
permitted that more than one person should participate in this 
frightful crime, and that he should be preserved alive, in order 
to proclaim to the world the truth of the transaction, and to 
contradict the calumnies out of which endless mischiefs might 
have proceeded." — Reaumur's Hist. Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, 

The street in which the assassination was perpetrated was con- 
siderably widened in 1671, when the proprietor of the house, 
marking the spot, placed in front of it a oust of Henry lY., with 
this inscription : 

Henrici Magni reoreat presentia oives, 
Quos illi stomo foedere junxit amor. 

Howel, in his Familiar Letters, remarks : " A fatal thing it is 
that France should have three of her kings come to such violent 
deaths in so short a time : Henry II., running at tilt, was killed 
bv a splinter of a lance that pierced his eye; Henry III., not long 
after, was killed by a young friar, who, instead of a letter which 
he pretended to have for him, pulled out of his long sleeve a 
knite, and thrusting it into the king*s abdomen, so dispatcht 
him ; but that regicide was hackt to pieces in the place by the 
nobles. The same destiny attended this king (Henry IV.) by 
Kavilla(^ which is now become a conunon name of reproach an^ 
infamy in France." 

NOSTRADAMUS. 

In a broadside in Mr. Halliwell's Collection of Proclamationsy 
Ballads^ and Broadsides, viz. No. 1 : " The Defeat of the French 
Army in Italy foretold by the Great Nostradamus . . . And what 
will nappen hereafter, as to the downfall of the French." This 
prophecy of the defeat of the French army in Italy, being sub- 
sequent to the expedition of Charles YIII., might have suggested 
itself to any pretender. The prediction of Charles L is preceded 
by a quatrain, which is interpreted as below by Ghirancieres, 
p. 379 :— 

" Cent. ix. xlvti. 
** The imderwritten to an unworthy delirerand 
Shall have from the multitude a contrary advice ; 
Tbeyaball cban^ their Monarch, and put him in peril, 
J^f gball Bee uemselves shut up in a oagd ov«i Qi;geiiuui^ 
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^.^fTbii 18 plainly to be understood of those Tray tors, that deliyersd 
void, signed the death of King Charles the 1st of blessed memoiyf 
agalnit the sense and advise of at least three parts of four of the nation, 
and who afterwards saw themselves for the most part shut in prison for 
tiiit fiu9t> and brought to shameful end. 

*■ " The great Maritime City of the Ocean, 

Enoomp^Hsed with Chrystaline Fens, 
.) In the Winter solstice and in the spring. 

Shall be tempted with fearM wind. 

' ''By the gpieat Maritime City of the Ocean, Encompassed with Chrys- 
talfaie Fens, is to be understood the City of London, for as for that of 
Venice^ it is situated upon the Mediterranean or rather Adriatick Sea : 
I^don then is threatened here of a fearful wind, which, whether the 
Author meaneth for the time ^hat is passed now, and that shall come 
heradifter, I know not ; sure I am, that I have within this fifteen years 
seen two sudi winds in London, as I never saw the like any where else. 
TbB first was that day that Olivier the Usurpator died ; the other was 
about six or seven years ago, caused by the lightning that fell in Here- 
ibtdshire, and did mix with a Western wind, and came as fiu* as London, 
canying the tops of houses, and doing them for above 10,000 pounds 
damage.' 

By the author of the broadside, it is inferred that^ 

** The fEonous Nostradamus hath been more than sufficiently justified 
in the woiid Xomt since. . . • Instance the tragical end of Francis 
the Second, his Lord and Master, presag'd thus — ^Dans cage dor lacil il 
lay crevera. By the word cage dor, meaning his helmet gilt or inlaid 
with gold [See Chalmers's ^togrr. />«;<.] .... and five himdred 
such prophecies in all which he is circumstantial to a miracle, so far as 
to descend to some names, as in one place, Duke d'Alva [cent. vii. 
xxix.], in another Robin ; the same by transposition of letters being 
Biron, that is, the stout and brave Marshal Bii-on, that was executed in 
France for the crimes of Conspiracy and High Treason." 

ST. mark's eve PREDICTION. 

In the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, No. 207, (c), 
fol. 356, is the following curious narrative of the custom of sitting 
and watching in the cmirch-porcb, on St. Mark's Eve, which has 
been observed in the present century in some parts of the north 
of England. (The spelling of the document is modernised.) 

In the year 1634*, two men, of Burton, in Lincolnshire, agreed 
to watch in the church-porch there to test the ordinary belief that 
bj doing so they should see the spectres of those persons that 
were to die in that parish in the following year. To this intent, 
" having first performed the usual ceremonies and superstition,^ 
(but it IS not stated what these were,) they both repaired to the 
church, it being moonlight, and seating themselves in the porch, 
there continued till near midnight, by which time they grew 
tired, with expectation and fear. The moon. ^«& ^wd^^ssok^ ^:^sr 
soia«i Mod in the darkness appeared «k ^i^Jolb «ikM i[^\&.\RSL^^»k\ 
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eabsequentlj acknowledged that lie had followed Henry in the 
morning to the church of the Feuillans, but that the Duke of 
Yenddme compelled him to keep at a distance. 

BavaiUac, tne assassin, was submitted to barbarous torture ; 
but he persisted that he had no accomplices, and that he had been 
moved by nothing but religious zeal. Ubaldini writes : " At last 
he has confessed his folly and ^uilt, with penitence, God be 
thanked, who, according to His wtfedom and proTidence, has not 
permitted that more than one person should participate in this 
frightful crime, and that he should be preserved alive, in order 
to proclaim to the world the truth of the transaction, and to 
contradict the calumnies out of which endless mischiefs might 
have proceeded." — Reaumur's Hist, Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. 

The street in which the assassination was perpetrated was con- 
siderably widened in 1671, when the proprietor of the house, 
marking the spot, placed in front of it a oust of Henry lY., with 
this inscription : 

Henrici Magni recreat presentia cives, 
Quos illi stomo foedere junxit amor. 

Howel, in his Familiar Letters^ remarks : " A fatal thing it is 
that Erance should have three of her kings come to such violent 
deaths in so short a time : Henry 11., running at tilt, was killed 
bv a splinter of a lance that pierced his eye; Henry 111., not long 
after, was killed by a young friar, who, instead of a letter which 
he pretended to have for him, pulled out of his long sleeve a 
knite, and thrusting it into the king's abdomen, so dispatch t 
him ; but that regicide was hackt to pieces in the place by the 
nobles. The same destiny attended this king (Henry lY.) by 
Kavillao, which is now become a conmion name of reproach ancl 
infamy in France." 

NOSTRADAMUS. 

In a broadside in Mr. Halliwell's Collection of Proclamations^ 
Ballads^ and Broadsides^ viz. No. 1 : " The Defeat of the French 
Army in Italy foretold by the Great Nostradamus . . . And what 
will happen hereafter, as to the downfall of the French." This 
prophecy of the defeat of the French army in Italy, being sub- 
sequent to the expedition of Charles Ylll., might have suggested 
itself to any pretender. The prediction of Charles L is preceded 
by a quatrain, which is interpreted as below by Ghirancieres, 
p. 379 :— 

" Cent. ix. xlvh, 
** The underwritten to an unworthy delirerand 
Shall have from the multitude a contrary advice ; 
TbeyahaD. dhanse their Monarch, and put him in peril, 
Tbej" gball Bee uemselves shut up in a cage o7«i ^igiicmii^ 
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.^/fTbiilB plainly to be understood of those Tray tors, that delivered 
a^d signed the death of King^ Charles the 1st of blessed memoiyf 
agalnat the sense and advise of at least three parts of four of the nation, 
and who afterwards saw themselves for the most part shut in prison for 
tiiit ftbOl^ and brought to shameful end. 

*■ " The great Maritime City of the Ocean, 

Encomp^sed with Chrystaline Fens, 
.) In the Winter solstice and in the spring. 

Shall be tempted with fearM wind. 

' "By the great Maritime City of the Ocean, Encompassed with Chrys- 
tatine Fens, is to be understood the City of London, for as for that of 
Venice, it is situated upon tJie Mediterranean or rather Adriatick Sea : 
London then is threatened here of a fearful wind, which, whether the 
Author meaneth for the tbne Jhat is passed now, and that shall come 
hereiifter, I know not ; sure I am, that I have within this fifteen years 
seen two such winds in London, as I never saw the like any where else. 
TbB first was that day that Olivier the Usurpator died ; the other was 
about six or seven years ago, caused by the lightning that fell in Here- 
fordshire, and did mix with a Western wind, and came as £eu* as London, 
oanying Uie tops of houses, and doing them for above 10,000 pounds 
damage." 

Bj the author of the broadside, it is inferred that^ 

** The fEonous Nostradamus hath been more than sufficiently justified 
in the woiid Xomt since. • . . Instance the tragical end of Francis 
the Second, his Lord and Master, presag'd thus — ^Dans cage dor lacil il 
li:^ crevera. By the word cage dor, meaning his helmet gilt or inlaid 
with gold [See Chalmers's ^to^r. IHct.'] .... and five himdred 
such prophecies in all which he is circumstantial to a miracle, so far as 
to descend to some names, as in one place, "Dvike d'Alva [cent. vii. 
xxix.], in another Robin ; the same by transposition of letters being 
Biron, that is, the stout and brave Marshal Bii-on, that was executed in 
France for the crimes of Conspiracy and High Treason." 

ST. mark's eve PREDICTION. 

In the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Musenm, No. 207, (c), 
fol. 356, is the following curious narrative of the custom of sitting 
and watching in the omircb-porcb, on St. Mark's Eve, which has 
been observed in the present century in some parts of the north 
of England. (The spelling of the document is modernised.) 

In the year 1634, two men, of Burton, in Lincolnshire, agreed 
to watch in the church-porch there to test the ordinary belief that 
bj doing so they should see the spectres of those persons that 
were to die in that parish in the following year. To this intent, 
" having first performed the nsual ceremonies and superstition,^ 
(but it IS not stated what these were,) they both repaired to the 
church, it being moonlight, and seating themselves in the porch, 
there continued till near midnight, by which time they grew 
tiredy with expectation and fear. The moon. ^«& %wd^^S)k^ ^jc^r 
souhx^ sad In the darkness appeared. «k ^i^Jd^ «ikM i[^\&.\fst^^»k\ 
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eabsequently acknowledged that he had followed Henry in the 
morning to the church of the Feuillans, but that the Duke of 
Yend6me compelled him to keep at a distance. 

BavaiUac, tne assassin, was submitted to barbarous torture ; 
but he persisted that he had no accomplices, and that he had been 
moved dj nothing but religious zeal. Ubaldini writes : '* At last 
he has confessed his folly and ^uilt, with penitence, God be 
thanked, who, according to His wftdom and proridence, has not 
permitted that more than one person should participate in this 
frightful crime, and that he should be preserved alive, in order 
to proclaim to the world the truth of the transaction, and to 
contradict the calumuies out of which endless mischiefs might 
have proceeded." — K^aumur's Hist. Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, 

The street in which the assassination was perpetrated was con- 
siderably widened in 1671, when the proprietor of the house, 
marking the spot, placed in front of it a oust of Henry lY., with 
this inscription : 

Henrici Magni recreat presentia cives, 
Quos illi setemo foedere junxit amor. 

Howel, in his Familiar Letters ^ remarks : " A fatal thing it is 
that France should have three of her kings come to such violent 
deaths in so short a time : Henry 11., running at tilt, was killed 
bv a splinter of a lance that pierced his eye; Henry 111., not lone 
after, was killed by a young friar, who, instead of a letter which 
he pretended to have for him, pulled out of his long sleeve a 
knite, and thrusting it into the king*s abdomen, so dispatcht 
him ; but that regicide was hackt to pieces in the place oy the 
nobles. The same destiny attended this king (Henry IV.) by 
BAvillao, which is now become a conmion name of reproach and 
infamy in France." 

NOSTRADAMUS. 

In a broadside in Mr. Halliwell's Collection of Proclamations, 
Ballads^ and Broadsides, viz. No. 1 ; " The Defeat of the French 
Army in Italy foretold by the Great Nostradamus . . . And what 
will happen hereafter, as to the downfall of the French." Tbis 
prophecy of the defeat of the French army in Italy, being sub- 
sequent to the expedition of Charles Ylll., might have suggested 
itself to any pretender. The prediction of Charles I. is preceded 
by a quatrain^ which is interpreted as below by Ghirancieres, 
p. 379 :— 

" Cent. ix. xlvh. 
** The imderwritten to an unworthy deliverand 
Shall have from the multitude a contrary advice ; 
TbeyshaU. change their Monaxxsh, and put him in peril, 
Tbe^ shall ae^ themBelves shut up in a cage ovet Ohsaaxo^ 
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.^/^T^ is plainlv to be understood of those Traytors, that deliTered 
vildi sgned the death of Kin^ Charles the 1st of blessed memoty^ 
flj^alDit the aense and advise of at least three parts of four of the nation, 
and who afterwards saw themselves for the most part shut in prison for 
U^ ftflt^ uid brought to shameful end. 

^' '* The great Maritime City of the Ooean, 

Enoompossed with Chrystaline Fens, 
. } In the Winter solstice and in the spring. 

Shall be tempted with fearM wind. 

' ''By the ^reat Maritime City of the Ocean, Encompassed with Chrys- 
tafine Fens, is to be imderstood the City of London, for as for that of 
Venice, it is situated upon the Mediterranean or rather Adriatick Sea : 
London then is threatened here of a fearful wind, which, whether the 
Author meaneth for the tiine ^hat is passed now, and that shall come 
huMteir, 1 know not ; sure I am, that I have within this fifteen years 
seen two such winds in London, as I never saw the like any where else. 
Thb first was that day that Olivier the Usurpator died ; the other was 
about six or seven years ago, caused by the jightning that fell in Here- 
fordshire, and did mix with a Western wind, and came as &r as London^ 
canying the tops of houses, and doing them for above 10,000 pounds 
damage." 

By the author of the broadside, it is inferred that— 

" The &mous Nostradamus hath been more than sufficiently justified 
in the world long since. . . . Instance the tragical end of Francis 
the Second, his Lord and Master, presag'd thiis — Dans cage dor lacil 11 
lay crevera. By the word cage dor, meaning his helmet gilt or inlaid 
with gold [See Chalmers's ^t'o^r. JXct.] .... and five himdred 
such prophecies in all which he is circumstantial to a miracle, so far as 
to descend to some names, as in one place, Duke d'Alva [cent. viL 
xxix.], in another Robin ; the same by transposition of letters being 
Binm, that is, the stout and brave Marshal Biran, that was executed in 
France for the crimes of Conspiracy and High Treason." 

ST. MABX'S EVE PREDICTION. 

In the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, No. 207, (c), 
foL 356, is the following curious narrative of the custom of sitting 
and watching in the churcb-porcb, on St. Mark's Eve, which has 
been observed in the present century in some parts of the north 
of England. (The spelling of the document is modernised.) 

In the year 1634, two men, of Burton, in Lincolnshire, agreed 
to watch m the church-porch there to test the ordinary belief that 
by doing so they should see the spectres of those persons that 
were to die in that parish in the following jrear. To this intent, 
'' ha?in^ first performed the usual ceremonies and superstition,^ 
(but it IS not stated what these were,) they both repaired to the 
church, it being moonlight, and seatine themselves in the porch, 
there continued till near midnight, by which time they grew 
tired, with expectation and fear. The moon. 7i«& ^\xd^<!^ ^:K)r 
neiind^ and in the darknesa appeaiei «k ^Si^J^t vk'^ i[«{&.\Rst^&sftk\ 
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eabsequently acknowledged that be had followed Henry in the 
morning to the church of the Feuillans, but that the Duke of 
Yend6me compelled him to keep at a distance. 

Bayaillac» tne assassin, was submitted to barbarous torture ; 
but he persisted that he bad no accomplices, and that he had been 
moved oy nothing but religious zeal. Ubaldini writes : " At last 
he has confessed his folly and ^uilt, with penitence, God be 
thanked, who, according to His wisdom and proridence, has not 
permitted that more than one person should participate in tbis 
frightful crime, and that he should be preserved alive, in order 
to proclaim to the world the truth of the transaction, and to 
contradict the calumuies out of which endless mischiefs might 
have proceeded." — K^aumur*s Hist, Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, 

The street in which the assassination was perpetrated was con- 
siderably widened in 1671, when the proprietor of the bouse, 
marking the spot, placed in front of it a bust of Henry lY., with 
this inscription : 

Henrici Magni recreat presentia cives, 
Quos illi ffitemo foedere junxit amor. 

Howel, in his Familiar Letters, remarks : " A fatal thing it is 
that Prance should have three of her kings come to such violent 
deaths in so short a time : Henry II., running at tilt, was killed 
by a splinter of a lance that pierced his eye; Henry III., not lone 
alter, was killed by a young friar, wbo, instead of a letter which 
he pretended to have for him, pulled out of his long sleeve a 
kni^, and thrusting it into the king's abdomen, so dispatcht 
him ; but that regicide was hackt to pieces in the place oy the 
nobles. The same destiny attended this king (Henry lY.) by 
BAvillac, which is now become a common name of reproach and 
infamy in Prance." 

NOSTRADAMUS. 

In a broadside in Mr. Halliwell's Collection of Proclamations, 
Ballads, and Broadsides, viz. No. 1 : " The Defeat of the French 
Army in Italy foretold by the Great Nostradamus . . . And what 
will happen hereafter, as to the downfall of the French." Tbis 
prophecy of the defeat of the French army in Italy, being sub- 
sequent to the expedition of Cbarles YIII., might have suggested 
itself to any pretender. The prediction of Charles I. is preceded 
by a quatrain^ which is interpreted as below by Garancieres, 
p. 379 :— 

" Cent. ix. xlvh. 
" The imderwritten to an unworthy deliverand 

Shall have from the multitude a contrary advice ; 
(TbeyahaH change their Monarch, and put him in peril, 
9f aball aoQ themselves shut up m a cag^ ovec ocgdix^ 
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.j.ffTbSMiE plainlv to be understood of those Traytors, that deliyered 
an<l signed Uie death of Elin^ Charles the 1st of blessed memoty^ 
gj^aifuBt the sense and advise of at least three parts of four of the nation, 
and who afterwards saw themselves for the most part shut in prison for 
tWt Aibtf and brought to shameful end. 

^'' '* The great Maritime City of the Ooean, 

< - Enoompossed with Chrystaline Fens, 

.} In the Winter solstice and in the spring. 

Shall be tempted with fearful wind. 

' ''By the great Maritime City of the Ocean, Encompassed with Chrys- 
tefina Fens, is to be imderstood the City of London, for as for that of 
Venice, it is situated upon t^e Mediterranean or rather Adriatick Sea : 
London then is threatened here of a fearful wind, which, whether the 
Author meaneth for the time ^hat is passed now, and that shall come 
hnraiifter, I luiow not ; sure I am, that I have within this fifteen years 
seen two sudi winds in London, as I never saw the like any where else. 
Thb first was that day that Olivier the Usurpator died ; the other was 
about six or seven years ago, caused by the jightning that fell in Here- 
fordshire, and did mix with a Western wind, and came as &r as London, 
canying the tops of houses, and doing them for above 10,000 pounds 
damage." 

By the author of the broadside, it is inferred that— 

" The famous Nostradamus hath been more than sufficiently justified 
in the world long since. . . . Instance the tragical end of Francis 
the Second, his Lord and Master, presag'd thiis — Dans cage dor lacU il 
lay crevera. By the word cage dor, meaning his helmet gilt or inlaid 
with gold [See Chalmers's ^to^r. Did.] .... and five himdred 
such prophecies in all which he is circumstantial to a miracle, so far as 
to descend to some names, as in one place, Duke d'Alva [cent. vii. 
xxix.], in another Robin; the same by transposition of letters being 
Biron, that is, the stout and brave Marshal Bii'on, that was executed in 
France for the crimes of Conspiracy and High Treason." 

ST. MABX'S EVE PREDICTION. 

In the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, No. 207, (c), 
fol. 356, is the following curious narrative of the custom of sitting 
and watching in the church-porcb, on St. Mark's Eve, which has 
been observed in the present century in some parts of the north 
of England. (The spelling of the document is modernised.) 

In the year 1634, two men, of Burton, in Lincolnshire, agreed 
to watch m the church-porch there to test the ordinary belief that 
by doing so they shoula see the spectres of those persons that 
were to die in that parish in the following year. To this intent, 
" hafing first performed the usual ceremonies and superstition,^ 
(but it IS not stated what these were,) they both repaired to the 
church, it being moonlight, and seatine themselves in the porch, 
there continued till near midnight, by which time they grew 
tired, with expectation and fear. The moon. 7i«& «.Mdd.^^ ^V 
toitndi, and in the darkness appeaiei Sk Yi^^it w^M i[«(&.\sst^&Kftk 
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the minister of the parish advanced towards the porch, with a 
book in his hand, followed hy a person in a winding-sheet, whom 
the watchers recognised as one of their neighbours. The church- 
doors opened, the spectres entered, and the doors closed. A 
muttering was heard, like the rattling of bones, and noise of earth 
as if of filling up a ^rave. There was a sudden silence, and the 
curate appeared again, with another of their neighbours in a 
winding-^oeet ; and then a third, fourth and fifth, attended as the 
first. All having passed, the moon shone brightly as before, and 
the sky became serene. 

Next day, the watchers kept within doors, being both ill from 
the fright on the previous night. They compared their notes of 
the circumstances : three oi the spectres they well knew to re- 
semble three of their neighbours ; but the fourth Twhich seemed 
like an infant) and the fifth (like an old man), tney could not 
trace any resemblance of. After this, they confidently reported 
what they had done and seen ; and their three neighbours, whom 
thev had recessed, died soon after. Next, a woman in the 
parish was dehvered of a child, which died also ; so that there 
wanted but one — the old man — to complete the prediction. This 
came to pass as follows. In the winter, about the middle of 
January, began a sharp and long frost, during which some of Sir 
John Munson's friends, in Cheshire, having occasion to commu- 
nicate with him, dispatched a messenger on foot, with letters to 
him. This man journeying in bitter cold weather, over the 
Derbyshire mountains, had nearly perished, but arrived at Burton 
with his letters, where, within a day or two he died ; the watchers 
in the church-porch, having previously seen him, and identified 
him, and declared that he would die before he returned. 

The following curious evidence of an appearance on St. Mark's 
Eve was given in a court of law, in 1827. In the cause of 
Barker v, Kay, in Chancery, August 2, a deponent swore that a 
woman named Anne Johnson, (also called '^Nannv Nunks,") 
went to deponent, and said to her, " Til tell you what I did to 
know if I could have Mr. Barker. On 6t. Mark's Night I ran 
round a hay-stack nine times, with a rin^ in my hand, calling out, 
'Here's the sheath, where is the knife P' And when I was 
running round the ninth time, I thought I saw Mr. Barker 
coming home : he did not come that night, but was brought from 
the -Blue Bell, at Beverley, the next day." 



THE SIEGE OF LICHFIELD. 

In the course of the Civil Wars, the city of Lichfield was dis- 
l&ig^bed by its staunch adherence to the Bx)yal cause. The 
^ '0 8U8tained throe sieges, by wbicli thA GoXV^edsAl ^as nearly 
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destroyed, the fortifications were beaten down, and the principal 
street was bomt. Preparations had been made early in 1643, to 
defend the Close, which was fortified by walls and bastions, and 
neariy surrounded with water ; the garrison, commanded by the 
Earl of Chesterfield, was joined by a number of the citizens and 
neighbouring gentry ; and on the appearance of Lord Brooke, 
who occupied the town with 3,000 men, they were ready to 
reoeif e him. 

It is remarkable that Lord Brooke, who had determined on the 
destruction of the Cathedral, and aimed at the abolition of epi- 
scopacy, on his approach to Lichfield, prayed that if the cause in 
which he was engaged was unjust, he might presently be cut off. 
Haying placed his artillery in the garden of a house, opposite the 
present Market-house, 

Fanatic Brook 
The fair Cathedral storm'd and took ; 
But, thanks to Heaven, and good St. Chad, 
A guerdon meet the spoiler had. — Marmion, 

For passing thence by a narrow path, through the entry of a house 
on tne west side of Dam-street, he enterea the porch of a house 
on the east side, and was killed by a brace of bullets from a 
musket or wall-piece, discharged by a gentleman named Dvott, 
who was deaf and dumb, and who, from the battlements of the 
Cathedral, had observed Brooke's entrance into the porch ; and 
this occurring on the 2Dd of March, the anniversary of St. Chad, 
to whom the church is dedicated, was looked upon by the Boyalists 
as a signal interference of Providence, and an answer to the 
prayer of the General. 

The board through which the balls passed was in the collection 
of Dr. Wriffht ; and the armour worn oy Lord Brooke, at the time 
of his death, is in the armoury at Warwick Castle, as is also his 
doublet stamed with blood. A stone upon the house in Dam- 
street denotes the spot where this occurred. The musket is in 
the possession of Eichard Dyott, esq. of 'Et^eiox A.-— Illustrated 
Qmde to Lichfield, 1848. 

TROUBLES OF THE CIVIL WAES. 

Mr. Lancelot Morehouse, in the time of the Civil Wars, received 
a sheet of parchment in quarto, most delicately writ, from a 
taylor's shears. It was part of a book, and was a prophecy con- 
oeming England, in Latin Hexameters. Aubrey saw it in 1649 : 
be sajfl^ " It pointed to our late troubles : he gave it to Seth 
Wad, Bishop of SaHsbury, and it is lost among other good 
papers.'* 

There is a prophecv of William Tyndal, poor m«« oi'W^XiSca^ 
ia ftbe ooontj of Mertford, made in the begmimi^ oil (^pMn 
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Elizabeth's reign. I have seen it, (adds Aubrey) : it is in English 
verse, 'two pages and an half in fouo. It foretold our late wars. 
I know one tnat read it forty years since. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE ON PREDICTIONS. 

In the Third Part of this erudite writer's " Christian Morals," 
we find the following : 

" Amuse not thyself about the riddles of future things. Study 
prophecies when they are become histories, and past hovering in 
their causes. Eye well things past and present, and let oonjeo- 
tural sagacity suffice for thin^ to come. There is a sober lati- 
tude for prescience in contingencies of discoverable tempers, 
whereby discerning heads see sometimes beyond their eyes, and 
wise men become prophetical. Leave cloudy predictions to their 
periods, and let appointed seasons have the lot of their aocom- 

Elishments. It is too earlv to study such prophecies before they 
ave been long made, before some train of their causes have 
already taken nre, laying open in part what la^ obscure and before 
buried unto us. For the voice of prophecies is like that of 
whispering-places : they who are near, or at a little distance, 
hear nothing ; those at the furthest extremity will understand all. 

"But a retrograde recognition of times past, and things which 
have already been, is more satisfactory than a suspendea know- 
ledge of what is yet unexistent. And the greatest part of time 
being already wrapt up in things behind us, it is now somewhat 
late to bait- after things before us ; for futurity still shortens, and 
time present sucks in time to come. What is prophetical in one 
age, proves historical in another, and so must hold on until the 
last of time, when there will be no room for prediction, when 
Janus shall lose one face, and the long beard of time shall look 
like those of David's servants, shorn away upon one side; and 
when, if the expected Elias should appear, he might say much of 
what is passed, and much of what is to come. 

'* When all looks fair about, and thou seest not a cloud so big 
as a hand to threaten thee, forget not the wheel of things ; think 
of sudden vicissitudes, but beat not thy brains to foreknow them. 
Be armed against such obscurities, rather by submission than 
foreknowledge. The knowledge of future evils mystifies present 
felicities, and there is more content in the uncertainty or igno- 
rance of them. His favour our Saviour vouchsafed unto Peter, 
when He foretold not his death in plain terms, and so by an ambi- 

Sious and cloudy delivery damped not the spirit of His disciples, 
ut in the assured foreknowledge of the Deluge^ Noah uved 
many years under the afiUction of a flood ; and Jerusalem was 
n unto Jeremiah, before it was besieged. And therefore, the 
kuQ of Afltroiqgers^ who speak of future things, hath wisely 
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aoftflned the wfcritj of' their doetziDes; ind eroi in their sad 
ppedJetiODi^ while thej teU us of iDclination, not ooactiony from 
the stan, thej kill us not with Stygian oailis and merciless neces- 
sityy but leave ns hope of erasion. 

PBOPHBCT IS SPOET. 

& Thomas Browne, who never wrote a line which did not 
indicate mneh taknt and acuteness, once attempted to prophecy 
ta 9poti: when, in answer to an ancient metncal prophecy, tran^ 
mitted to him bj a friend, he retnmed the following lines : 

'When Nev Kngbnd aluJl trouble Sew Spain, 

'When Jamaica ahall be lAdy of the isles axMi the main ; 

When Spain shall be ixi America hid. 

And Mmoo prore aiaother Madrid ; 

'When Mahomet'i ahipa on the Baltic shall ride. 

And Tnxks ahall labour, to have ports on that side ; * 

'When Afiica ahall no more sell oat her blades. 

To make alKfes and drudges to the American tracts ; 

When BataTia the old shall be subdued b j the new ; 

'When a new drore of Tkrtars shall China subdue ; 

"Wlien Amenca shall oease to send out its treasure. 

But omidoT it at home in American pleasure ; 

Whan tt^'Nefw Worid ahall tbe Old inrade, 

Kor eoont their lords but tbeir feUows in trade ; 

When men ahall ahnost pass to Venice by land. 

Not in deep water, but from sand to sand ; i 

"Whea Novm Zembla shall be no stay 

Unto tfaam that paas to or &om Cathay ; 

'Dmoi tiiink stnnge thmgs are come to light. 

Whereof but few hare had a foresi^t. 

How imrly these Branonian vaticinations have been accom- 
plished, is sumeiently endenL And where Sir Thomas has erred, 

* While the TozkiBh empire was in its strangt^^ Thomas had 
good TBsaon for venturing upon this prediction. ** We cannot be out 
of all fiaor ; for if the Tmk should conquer Poland, he would soon be 
at the sea. And from the oonstitutioai of the Polish Goremment and 
diviaoiis amongst themselTes, jealousies between the King and the 
BepaUic, Tictories of the Tartars, jealousies of the Cossacks, and the 
course of Taridsb policy, to be at peace with the EmpercH- of G^many, 
when he is at war with tbe P(de, should make us cause to fear that this 
may come to pass. And then he would soon endeavour to have new 
p(xrti npoQ that sea, as not wanting materials for ships, and having a 
new aoqiuBt of states and warlike men, may be a terrcH* unto the con- 
fines on that sea.** "Mahomet's ships,'* manned by the corsairs of 
Algiets, actually did ride in the Baltic within the last three years, so 
that Uie line has oome true, though not aoocnxiing to the intent of the 
author. — Quarterly Revuw, 1821. 

t The accomplishment of this prediction will be hastened by political 
oansea. Mr. Stewart Rose inf<n-ms us that Venice, impoverished and 
decayed, will see her lagoons converted into pestilentisd marshiw in a 
maOL tborter ''process of time" than oould be expected Defers ths 
subfenion of the proud republic.— /dui. 

I 
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be was deceived only by the happening of events which no human 
wisdom could foresee. 

NATIVITIES. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in '' A Letter to a Friend," has the fol- 
lowinfc curious passage upon Nativities : 

"That Charles the Fifth was crowned upon the day of his 
nativity, it being in his own power so to order it, makes no 
singular animadversion; but that he shoidd also take King Francis 
prisoner upon that day, was an unexpected coincidence, which 
made the same remarkable. Antipater, who had an anniversary 
feast every year upon his birthdav, needed no astrological revela- 
tion to know what day he should die on. When the fixed stars 
have made a revolution unto the points from which they first set 
out, some of the ancients thought the world would have an end, 
which was a kind of dving upon the d&j of its nativity. Now the 
disease prevailing and swiftly advancmg upon the time of his 
nativity, some were of opinion that he would leave the world on 
the day he entered into it : but his being a lingering disease, and 
creeping softly on, nothing critical was round or expected, and he 
died not before fifteen davs after. Nothing is more common with 
infants than to die on the day of their nativity ; to behold the 
worldly hours, and but the fractions thereof; and even to perish 
before their nativity in the hidden world of the womb, and before 
their good angel is contrived to undertake them. But in persons 
who outlive many years, and when there are no less than three 
hundred and sixty-five days to determine their lives every year — 
that the first day should make the last, that the tail of tne snake 
should return into its mouth precisely at that time, and then 
should wind up upon the day of their nativity — ^is indeed a re- 
markable coincidence, which, though astrology hath taken witty 
pains to solve, yet hath it been very wary in making predictions 
of it." 

This remarkable coincidence happened in the Author (Sir 
Thomas Browne's) case : he himself died on the 76th anniversaty 
of his birthday, 

LAST WOBDS OF CHABLES L 

Mr. Hargrave Jennings (Notes and Queries, second series, x.) has 
called attention to the solemn word, " Eemember," the last word 
which Charles uttered on the scaffold; it was addressed to 
Bishop Juxon. Impressed by the kii^s manner when he was 
pronouncing the word, and suspicious of what the communication 
should be — ^also actuated by some acQusing private curiosity iude* 
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pettdenihf of anj pdidod ngnifictnee to be attacbed to it — the 
officers on duty, in the first imtaiire, and the Commissiniifrs of 
the Commons afterwards, imastcd on Bishop Jujum deeiannff 
what the impaitment was, which the king made. He only toAd 
his qoestionen that the king^s last words were meant as a 
mcBsace to his son, and that the private oommunicaticniy and the 
word ^Bemember," enforcing it, were only to enjoin foigiTeneaa 
of his cncmiesj by his sou, in the f otnie time. Those who had 
qnestioDed Joxon seemed to hsTc been content with this answer. 
Mr. Jennings is not satitrfipd that nothing lay under this solemn 
adKnration, The words of the historian are: '^Cbaries, haiing 
takem off his doak, deliTcred his ' George ' to the prelate, pro- 
nounciiig the word 'Bemember ! ' In that awful moment — the 
last opportunity lor any farther dealing on earth — when the un- 
fiotirtunate Cfaaries was literally bidding adieu to the world, and 
sUading in the presence of the Angel of Death, with, as it were, the 
light OK the other world disclosing upon his figure, he almost aeem- 
ibf to hare ceased to have aught to cu> with this state of thiugs, Mr. 
Jsmuqga tluidLs it not likely — ^uor, in the nature of probaEilities, 
ia.it to be bdicFed— that he was merely giving utterance to a 
oommon-fJaoe expression of general, unexalted foigiyeness ; and 
ht i»MM«tMM that infinitely more was under this impartment than 
either the suspicions of the time seemed to have oonceiyed, or 
modem ideas ever to have speculated upon. The cdfect produced, 
on the scaffold, on the witnesses of the execution, by this signifi- 
cant injunction, is proven by the pains which were immediately 
taken to find out the meaning. We have reason to conchide that 
Bishop Juzon was not onlv inquired o^ concerning it, on the 
inffflRrUH, after the tragedy of the king's execution had been con- 
summnW, but that he was sent for to Whitehall, to be questioned 
bv Giomweli and the king's jud^. Great things— extraordinary 
things— wonderful things were m Charles's mind after the excite- 
ments of hia trial and the terrible result in condemnation. What 
should be the state of a man's mind, under such circumstances, 
we can only conceive. In this tumult of new sensations, and in 
tiie intense and preternatural stretch and agony of his mind, it is 
very possible that he might have achieved, in the state of exalta- 




ration of monarchy in Enghmd, and of the attainment— little as 
it seemed likely then— of his son to the throne. This was a 
vision in the sense that we understand it of saints. But, chiefest 
of all in proof of these convictions regarding this mteresting and 
hitherto unexplained matter, is the declaration that such a vision 
—or supernatural, prophetic judgment— was really experienced 
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that this present little history of a doubtful but important paSBii^ 
will find its oroper room." 

Colonel Tomlinson commanded the regiment of cavalry on 
guard at the execution. They are shown in a picture made of 
Whitehall at the time. In the histories Colonel Tomlinson is 
said to have been '' converted" at the beheading of the king. 
Could this *' conversion" consist in his belief of a miracle in ttie 
king's assurance ? 

John Aubrey, under the date of 1696, in his Miscellanies — 
the edition published after his death — states, as a fact within his 
precise knowledge, that : — 

"After King Charles the Tirst was condemned, he did tell 
Colonel Tomlinson that he ' believed the English Monarchy was 
now at an end.' About half an hour after, with a radiant counte- 
nance, and as if with a pretematurally assured manner, he affirmed 
to the Colonel, positively, that his son should reign after him. 
This information I had from Fabian Phillips, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, who had the best authoritv for the truth of it. I forget 
whetlier Mr. Phillips, who was under some reserve, named to me 
the particular person. Bat I suspect that it was Colonel TomlinsoE 
himself." 

This divination it was that probably "converted" Colonel 
Tomlinson. 

LADTDAVIEa 

Sir John Davies was a very able and learned lawyer ; and the 
author of an Abridgment of Sir Edward Coke's Reports, in Law- 
French, which was translated into English after his decease, as 
were also his own Reports, first published in Law-French. 

Sir John's lady was a very singular character, and dealt much 
in foretelling. An account of her predictions was published in 
1649, in 4to, under the title of Stranpe and Wonderfitl Prophecies. 
She was reported to have foretold the death of her husband. 
Anthony Wood, speaking of the time of Sir John Davies's death, 
says : "It was then commonly rumoured, that bis prophetical lady 
had foretold his death in some manner, on the Sundav going 
before. For, while she sat at dinner by him, she suddenly burst 
out into tears; whereupon he asking her what the matter was, 
she answered, ' Husband, these are your funeral tears ; ' to whic^ 
he made reply, ' Pray, therefore, spare your tears now, and I will 
be content that you shall laugh when I am dead."* 

Lady Davies also foretold the death of Archbishop Laud ; but 

appears to have been mistaken as to the time. She had before 

spoken something unluckily of the Doke of Buckingham, im- 

porting that he should not live till the end of August, which 

imsed her to the repatatioii oi a cransm^ ^oman amongst the 
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jigponuit people ; and now she prophesied of the new Archbishop, 
tbat he should live but few days after the fifth of November ; for 
.IRhioh, and other prophecies of a more mischievous nature, she 
)«aa brought into the Court of High Commission. Much pains 
ire^e taken by the court to dispossess her of this spirit ; but all 
WQold sot do, till Lamb, then Dean of the Arches, shot her 
tfel^gh and through with an arrow borrowed from her own 
quiver. 

This was certainly the most sensible way of animadverting on 
the poor lady's infiraiities ; but to this course unfortunately her 
judges did not confine themselves. She was prosecuted in the 
Hiffh Commission Court, particularly for what was called "an 
Wtnosiastical petition to King Charles ; " and was treated with 
great rigour and cruelty. She was fined three thousand pounds, 
Md closely imprisoned three years in the Gatehouse, Westminster. 
8hci is also said to have been confined several years in Bethlem 
BpQtpitaL and in the Tower of London; and she complained 
ibaiy during part of her imprisonment, she was not allowed the 
ufte of a Biole, nor permitted to have the attendance of a female 
tervant. 

Such is the account of the prophetic Lady Davies given in the 
BiM/raphia Britannicay to which may be added the following from 
Aubrey's Miseellames : " Before the Civil War, there was much 
talk of the Lady Anne Davys's prophecies ; for which she was 
kept prisoner in the Tower of London. She was sister to the 
Earl of Castleheaven, and wife to Sir John Davys, Lord Chief 
Justioe in Lreland : I have heard his kinsman (Counsellor Davys 
of Shaftesbury) say, that she being in London (I think in the 
Tower), did tell the very time of her husband's death in 
Ireland." 



PREDICTIONS IN MACBETH. 

The prophecies which Macbeth receives in the witches' cave, 
finm the apparitions, namely, that he would not be killed by an^r- 
one bom of woman, and that he would not be conquered until 
Biryuim Wood came to Dunsinane, are represented as having been 
folfiUed by similar unforeseen ambiguities of meaning. When 
Itiobeth nears that the enemy are marching from Birnam with 
biHIglis in their hands, he exdaams, — 

"I pall in resolution, and begin 
To doubt th* equivocation of the fiend. 
That lies like truth." 

When Macduff declares that he was cut from his mother's 
womb, Macbeth replies : — 
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Accm'sed be the tongue that tells me so ! 
For it hath cowed my better part of man : 
And be these puggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense, 
And Keep the word of promise to our ear. 
And break it to our hope 1 

These prophecies were not invented by Shakspeare, but were 
borrowed from Holinshed, following Hector Boethius. They 
likewise occur in the metrical Chronicle of Wynton. The incident 
of the moving wood is also introduced in the Northern History of 
Oiauns Magnus, vii. 20, where the stratagem is attributed to 
Hacho, King of Gtothland. — Abridged from Notes and Queries, 
2nd S. No. 176. 

The Eev. Dr. Magee, in enforcing the necessity of joining to 
prediction the moral element of a righteous and overruling wiU, 
remarks : " Oar great poet shows his deep knowledge of human 
nature when he illustrates this in the case of Macbeth, whom the 
revelation of the future, unaccompanied by any reference to the 
will of a personal and good God, the mere foretelling of his fate, 
turned into a man of sin and blood, and lured to his aestructiou.'* 

BEFORMATION PKOPHECT. 

Aubrey says : " In the nave of the cathedral church at Wells, 
above the capitals of two pillars, are the head of a King, and 
the head of a Bishop : it was foretold, that when a King should 
be like that King, and a Bishop like that Bishop, that Abbots 
should be put down, and Nuns should marry: above the arch is 
an abbot or monk, with his head hanging downwards ; and a nun 
with children about her. The inside of the arch is painted blue, 
and adorned with stars, to signify the power and innuence of the 
stars. This prophecy was writ on parenment, and hun^ in a table 
on one of those pillars, before the civil wars. Dr. Duck (who was 
chancellor of Wells,) said that he had seen a copv of it among the 
records of the Tower at London. It was prophesied 300 years 
before the E^formation. Bishop Knight was bishop here at the 
Ueformation, and the picture (they say) did resemble him.** 

CHARING CROSS PULLED DOWN. 

This celebrated memorial of conjugal love — erected by 
Edward I. to Eleanor, his queen — it was prophesied, in 158S, 
would be pulled down, though nearly 60 years elapsed before its 
fulfilment. This was predicted by David Upan, or XJnanthony, 
in these words : . 

To tell the truth, many one would wonder. 

Charing Cross shall be broken asunder : 

P shall preach, R shall reach, S shall stand stiff. 

B Bigni&ea Eound-head ; P, ProsbytATy *, %, tiiQ soldier, &c. 
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Lilly, in his Zj^, ^c, of King Charles, says : " Charing Cross, 
we know, was polled down 1647, in .Tune, July, and August. 
Part of the stones [were] converted to pave before Whitehall. I 
have seen knife-bafts made of some of the stones, which, being 
well polished, look like marble.'' 

The pulling down of Charing Cross, and the other London 
erossesy was^ we know, the disgraceful act of the Long Parlia- 
ment ; and so fiercely did they wreak their vengeance upon their 
en^nies, that, by one of their Acts, they forbade the proprietor of 
the adjoining inn at Charing Cross to continue the Golden Cross 
as his sign, condemning it as a Popish emblem. But, the sign 
was restored, and has l^ted to our aay. 

The site of the Cross was made the scene of the execution of 
several of the Eegicides ; and here was set up in 1674, the fine 
statue of Charles I., upon which Waller has lett these lines 

That the First Charles does here in triumph ride, 
See his son reign where he a Martyr died ; 
And people pay that reverence as they pass, 
(Which men he wanted) to the sacred brass ; 
Is not th' effect of gratitude alone, 
To which we owe the statue and the stone. 
But Heaven this lasting monument has wrought. 
That mortals may eternally be taught 
Bebellion though successful is but vain. 
And Kings so Idll'd rise Conquerors a^n. 
Hds truth the royal image does proclaim. 
Loud as the trumpet of surviving Fame 1 

Proclamations have been read there from time immemorial: 
bence the allusion by Swift : 

Where all that passes inter nos 
May be proclaimed at Charing Cross. 

We have dispensed with the services on the 30th of January ; 
we trust that the statue may not, in like manner, be removed. 



LILLY'S LONDON PBEDICTIONS. 

We have already mentioned this most noted writer on the once 
popular subject of Judicial Astrology; but shall, nevertheless, 
narrate the leading incidents of his ufe, inasmuch as his name is 
ooonected with two or three of the great events of his time. 

William Lilly was born at Diseworth, in Leicestershire, May 1, 
1602. He was sent to Ashby-de-la-Zouch grammar-school, where, 
according to his own account, he studied Latin and Qreek. In 
April, 1620, he came to London, and got employment as a servant 
of^all work; to attend his master to ckiwick bxia ^^'^'Wa\ ^ssr^^i^ 
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the street ; fetch water from the Thames for washing ; weed the 
^rarden and scrape trenchers. His master's wife often consulted 
*< cunning or wise men" as to the probability of surviving her 
partner ; Lilly sometimes accompanied her, and thence acquired a 
taste for fortune-telling. This lady died in 1624, of a cancer in 
her breast; and Lilly, who performed the offices of nurse and 
surgical attendant, found attached to her armpit, after her 
decease, a bag in which were several sigils, as he terms them ; 
the obtaining of which contributed to strengthen his predilection 
for the occult sciences. His master married again, but died 
shortly after* and Lilly married his young widow. 

In 1632, Lilly hearing of the astrological skill of Arise Evans, 
a Welshman in holy orders, got introduced to him, and became 
his pupil ; and in six or seven weeks, could set a figure perfectly. 
His wife dying in 1633, with her property, nearly 1,000/., he 
purchased a moiety of 13 houses in the Strand; his own 
residence being at a comer house there, adjacent to St. Clement's 
church. 

In 1634, Lilly engaged with David Ramsay,* clockmaker to 
the King ; John Scott, and others, in seeking for hidden treasure 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, by means of divining 
rods.^ Having found a coffin, which, from its lightness, they did 
not open, from the cloisters they went into the abbey-church, 
"where," he tells us, "upon a sudden, (there beinpj no wind 
when we began,) so fierce, so hi^h, and so blustering and loud a 
wind did rise, that we verily believed the west end of the church 
would have fallen upon us : our rods would not move at all ; the 
candles and torches, all but one, were extinguished, or burned 

• Bamsay was the sdentifio horologer and goldsmith, of whom Sir 
Walter Scott has made such good use in TKt Fortunes of Nigel. 

f There are in England at this day, a class of men who practise the 
Pagan rhabdomancy m a limited sense. They cany a rod or rkahdos 
of willow : this thev hold horizontally ; and by the bending of the rod 
towards the ground, they discover the favourable places for sinking 
wdls J a matter of considerable importance in a province so ill- watered 
as the northern district of Somersetshire, and for twenty miles round 
Wrington, the birthplace of Locke. Nobody sinks for wells without 
their advice. We ourselves knew an amiable and accomplished Scottish 
family, who, at an estate called Belmadrothie, in memory of a similar 
property in Ross-shire, built a house in Somersetshire, and resolved te 
find water without help fi-om the jowser. But after sinking to a greater 
depth than ever had been known before, and spending nearly 200l, they 
were finally obliged to consult the jowser, mo found water at once. 
The persons are locally called jowsers : and it is probable, that from 
the suspicion with whidi their art has been usually regarded amongst 
people of education, as a mere legerdemain trick of Dousterswivel's, is 
derived the slang word to chotue for smndle* (BlackwoocTs Magazine, 
May, 1850.) We all remember the assurance on the sign- boards of 
weU-ainkers — "engages to fibad water in anv ^^art of the country." 
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▼eiy dimly. John Scott, my partner, was amazed, looked pale, 
knew not what to think or do, nntil I^ave directions and command 
to ditmisi the dopums ; which when done, all was auiet again, and 
each man returned unto his lodging, about 12 o'clock at ni^ht." 
In the same year, Lilly took a second wife, who " was of the 
nature of Mars ;" — and he shed no tears at her decease. 

In 1636, Lilly removed to Hersham, whence, in IG^l, he re- 
turned to London, '* where money was to be got/* and he devoted 
himaelf to the study and practice of astrology, which he turned 
to profitable account. He now became employed under Oliver 
Cromwell's Government. As astrologer, in 1644;, he commenced 
his almanac, Merlinus Anglicanvs Junior: next appeared his 
Supernatural Sight ; which was foMowed the same year by the 
JP%ite Kino's Prophecy, and the Prophetical Merlin ; and of the 
Prophecy^ he says 1800 copies were sold in three days, " so that 
it was often reprinted." His reputation for a superior knowledge 
of the occult sciences now procured him applications from persons 
of all ranks and parties, whom he served by turns. In his 
Memoirs, he boasts of having procured for Charles I., when in 
Cariabrooke Castle, a file and a bottle of aquafortis, with which 
the royal captive was to sever the bars of his prison-window^ when 
meditating? ids escape. 

But Lilly fell into many troubles. He was arrested by the 
Commissioners of the Excise, on the ground that they had been 
personally insulted, " by having their cloaks pulled on 'Change," 
and that the Bxdse Office had been burnt, both which events were 
attributed to the malicious predictions contained in his Starry 
Messenger; but^ upon its being proved that these events had 
happjened prior to the publication of the work complained of, he 
regained his liberty. During the contest between Charles I. and 
the Parliament, Lilly was consulted by the Royalists, with t he 
Idng'a privity, as to whether the king should sign the proposi- 
tions 01 the Parliament, and he received 20/. for his opinion. At 
the same time, he was employed by the opposite party to furnish 
them with " perfect knowledge of the chiefest concerns of France/' 
for which he received 50/. in cash, and 100/. per annum ; the 
latter he enjoyed only two years. Until the affairs of Charles 
declined, Lilly was a Cavalier ; but after the year 1645, he sided 
with the Parliament, and was one of the close committee to con- 
sult upon the king's execution. 

In 1651, Lilly published Several Observations on the Life and 
Death of Charles, late King of England. Next year he bought a 
house and lands at Hersham, and became of great influence in 
Walton parisL In February, 1653, his wife died, and in the 
same year he married a third ; which lady, he records, was *' sig- 
nified in his nativity by Jupiter in Libra ; and she was so totally 
in her conditions^ to his great comfort." 
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After the return of Charles II., Lilly obtained a pardon under 
the Great Seal: he had lost much of his property at the Kestora- 
tion ; but, he tells us, " the loss never afflicted me, for I have 
ever reduced my mind according to my fortune." He now be- 
sought the Government to employ him as a prophet, which they 
pertinaciously refused. 

We shall presently narrate Lilly's connexion with the Great 
Plague and Fire of London. He finally settled at Hersham, 
and practised medicine there, by licence from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury : he adopted one Henry Coley, a tailor, to whom he 
made a present of the copyright of his Almanac, which he had 
continued to publish for thirty-six consecutive years. He died 
at Hersham, June 9, 1681, and was buried in Walton church : 
on his grave-stone is a Latin inscription describing him as 
Attroloffus peritissimus : this memorial was erected by his friend 
Ashmoie, who bought Lilly's library for 50 pounds. 



THE GREAT PLAGUE AND MBE OF LONDON FORETOLD. 

In JMf^Asiroloffical Predictions for 1648 occurs the following 

Sassage, m which it must be allowed that he attains something 
ke prophetic truth, when we call to mind that the Great Plague 
of London occurred in 1665 ; and the Great Fire in the following 
year: 

** In the year 1656 the aphelium of Mars, who is the general signifi- 
<sation of Fsigland, will be in Yii^go, which is assured^the ascendant 
of the Englidi monarchy, but Ajries of the kingdom. When this absis, 
therefore, of Mars shall appear in Virgo, who shall expect less than a 
strange catastrophe of human affairs in the commonwealth, monarchy, 
and kingdom, of England ? There will then, either in or about these 
times, or near that year, or within ten years more or less of that time, 
appear in this kingdom so strange a revolution of fate, so grand a 
catastrophe and great mutation unto this monarchy and government, 
as never yet appeared ; of which, as the times now stand, I have no 
liberty or encouragement to deliver my opinion, — arUy, it will be ominous 
to London, unto Mr merchants at sea. to her traffique at land, to her poor, 
to her rich, to all sorts qf people inXcUnting in Tier or her liberties, bt 

BEASON OF SUNDBY FIRES AKD A OONSUMINQ PLAQUE. 



** 



This is the prediction which, in 1666, led to Lilly's being ex- 
amined by a Committee of the House of Commons, not, as has 
been supposed, that he might ** discoyer by the stars who were the 
authors of the Tire of London,'' but because the precision with 
which he was thought to have foretold the erent, gave birth to a 
suspicion that he was already ac(^uainted with them, and privy to 
the (supposed) machinations which had brought about the cata- 
strophe. Curran says, there are two kinds of prophets — those who 
are really inspired, and those who jAophesy events which they 
Intend themselves to bring about. 'Ci^nihis occasion^ Lilly had 
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the ill luck to be deemed one of tbe latter class. The two catar 
strophes are pictured in Lilly's Hieroglvphicks : one of the plates, 
a lai^ city, understood to denote Loncion, is enveloped in names; 
and another rude woodcut, containing graves and corpses, was 
afterwards interpreted to bear reference to the Plague. Platman, 
the poet, however, affirmed that he had seen these hieroglyphicks 
in a parchment manuscript writ in the time of the monks. 

Nostradamus, also, more than a century before, is said to have 
foretold ike very year of the burning. In the edition, or reputed 
edition, of 1577, cent. ii. quatrain 51, is the following : 

Le sanfi^ du jusse k Londres fera &ute 
Brualer par foudres de vingt trois les six 

La dame anticque de place haute 
Be xnesme secte plusieurs seront occis. 

This is taken from the copy in the British Museum library, 
press-mark 718. a. 14. Dugdale evidentlv believed in its authen- 
ticity, and has inserted a version in his tiistory of St. PauPs. 

Puritanism gave rise, for some years before and after the 
Beatoration, to many warnings and visions, in which tbe ap- 
proaching destruction is often plainly predicted. One of the 
earliest of these prefigurations occurs in OocPs Flea for Nineveh^ 
or London* 8 Precedent for Mercy, by Thomas Eeeve; 1657. 
Speaking of London, he says : " It was Troy-novant, it is Troy 
k) grand^ and it will be Troy Pextinct " — p. 217. And again : 
** Methinks I see you bringing pick-axes to dig downe your owne 
waUa, and kindling sparks that will set all in a flame from one end 
of the city to another " — p. 214. And afterwards : 

** This goodly city of yours all in shreds, ye may seek for a threshold 
of your antient dwellings, for a piUar of your pleasant habitations, and 
not find them ; all your spacious mansions ana sumptuous monuments 
are th^i gone. . . . Wo unto us, our sins have pulled down our houses, 
ahakan down our city ; we are the most harbourless featlesse people in 
the world. . . . Foxes have holes, and the fowls of the air nests, but 
we have neither ; our sins have deprived us both of couch and covert. 
^Hiaib inventions shall ye then be put to, to secure yoiu-selves, when 
yoor Bins shall have shut up all the conduits of the city, and suffer only 
tbe liver conduit to run ; * when they allow you no showers of rain, but 
ahowers of blood ; when ye shall see no men of your incorporation, but 
the mangl'd citizen ; nor near no noise in your streets but the crys, the 
ifariaka, the yells and pangs of gasping, dying men ; when, amongst 
ti» thixmgs of associates, not a man will own you or come near you/' 

Ailer alluding to the epidemics of former ages^ he thus alludes 
to l^e coming Plague : 

" It win chase men out of their houses, as if there was some fierce 
panining them, and shut up shop doors, as if execution after 



* " It was a great contributing to this misfortime that the Thames 
Water House was out of order, so that the conduita «ix^ ^V9«& ^«x^ 
almost dry." — Observations on the Burning of Loudou, \^^1. 
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judgment was served upon tbe merchants ; there will then be no other 
music to be heard but doleful knells, nor no other wares to be borne 
up and down but dead corpses ; it will change mansion-houses into 
pest-houses, and gather congregations raiiier into churchyards than 
churches/' &c. 

The early Quakers vaticinated also: one Humphrey Smith, 
in A Vmon wUeh he saw concerning London, 1660, says : 

"And as for the dty, herself and her suburbs, and all that belonged 
to her, a fire was kindled therein ; but she knew not how, even in all 
her goodly places, and the kindling of it was in the foundation of all 
her buildings, and there was none could quench it. . . • And the burn- 
ing thereof was exceeding great, and it burned inward in a hidden 
manner which cannot be described. . . . All the tall buildings fell, and 
it consumed all the lofty buildings therein, and the fire scorched out 
all the hidden places, and burned most in the secret places. As I 
passed through the streets, I beheld her state to be very miserable, 
and but very few were those who were left in her, who were but here 
and there one ; and they feared not the fire, neither did the burning 
liurt them, but they waJked as dejected mournful people. . . . And the 
"fire continued, for though all the lofty part was brought down, yet 
there was much old stuffe, and parts of broken desolate walls, which 
the fire continued burning against. . . . And the vision thereof remained 
in me as a thing that was showed me of the Lord." 

A still more striking prediction occurs in Daniel Baker's 
Certaine Warning /or a Ifaked Heart, 1659 : 

" A fire, a consuming fire, shall be kindled in the bowels of the earth, 
which will scorch with burning heat all hypocrites, unstable, double- 
minded workers of iniquity. ... A great and large slaughter shall be 
throughout the land of darkness where the unrighteous decrees and 
laws have been foimded. Yea, a great effusion of blood, fire, and 
smoke, shall encrease up in the dark habitations of cruelty ; howling 
and gi^at wailing shall be on every hand in all her streets." 

Thomas Ellwood thos disposes of the city : 

" For lids shall be the judgment of Babylon (saith the Lord :) in one 
day shall her plagues come upon her, cUath, and mourning, and fiuninei 
and she shall be utterly burnt with fire ; for great is the Lord who 
judgeth her." — Alarm to the Priests, 1662. 

George Pox also claims to have had a distinct prevision of the 
Fire. (See Journal, p. 386, ed. 1765.) He also relates a story 
of one Thomas Ebbit, a Quaker who was moved to come out of 
Hnntingdonshire a little before the Fire, and to— 

" Scatter his money up and down the streets, turn his horse loose, 
untie the knees of his breeches, and let his stockings faU down, and to 
tell the people 'so they should run up and down scattering their money 
and goods, naif undressed, like mad people, as he was a sign to them,' 
which they did when the city was burning." 

lu a quarto chap-book, publbhed in 1648, entitled Twelve 
Sirajwe Prophecies, the following is placed in the mouth of Mrs. 
Ana (Mother) Sbipton : 
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.■\" A ship shaO oome sailing up the Thames till it oome to London, 
and tiie master of the ship s^dl weep, and the mariners shall ask him 
ipiby he weepeth, and he snail say, ' Ah ! what a goodly city was this ! 
none in the world comparable to it ! and now there is scarce left any 
house that can let us have drinke for our money.*' 

The Great Eire was also thought to yerify an old prophetical 
saying of Mother Shipton's — that " Lincoki w(Uy London t>, and 
York ikall be, the greatest city of the three." 

In December, 1646, the Dorsetshire fanatic, John White, of 
Sonth Perrott, travelled to London to destroy the effigy of the 
Earl of Essex, then lying in state in Westminster Abbey ; and 
baring hidden himself in a pew till midnight, set to work with a 
hatchet. His prediction of the coming yeogeance for " the sins 
and wickedness of London " was yerr explicit ; being revealed to 
him by an angel who described the plague as *^ so great that ther 
shonld not be able to bury one another, or else he, the angel, 
would fire it." 

Li the Anatomy of Popery, 1673, we find this warning letter : 

'*To Mr. Sam. Thorlton, A.D. 1666. 

"My friend, 

" Y' presence is more necessary at London y" where y* are ; y* y« 
may determen how to dispose of y« estate in Southwarke : for it is de- 
termened by humen counsel)^ if not frustrated by deyine power that 
y* suburbes will shortley be destroyd. Y' capacity is large enogh to 
understand (what) precedes as y* genius shall mstruct you. 

Cave. Cave. Fuge. Yale. 

To this letter of a "Swing" of the 17th century we add a 
portion of another epistle : 

"Yours of y* 6*^ curent came to me, and brong al y* tydinges 
of y« burning of London ; constantly expectd and disooursd of amongst 
y* pa. To my knowledge for these 18 yeares leyt past as to hapen 
this year, in w*** they doe alsoe promis to y"*sel8 ami others y« intro- 
duction of y« publick exercise of y« Ca. Religion seated (?) in West- 
minster hall, and severall oth' places about y« dty and elswhare in y« 
kdom." 

Here is still another piece of documentary evidence. In April, 
1666, John Rathbone, an old colonel, with seven others, " for- 
merly officers or soldiers in the late Eebellion," were convicted 
and executed for high treason, in forming a plot for surprisioff 
the Tower and the king's guard, killing the lord-general ana 
other persons, and setting fire to tke city, '* the better to effect 
their hellish designs." {London Gazette, April 30.) The 3rd of 
September " was pitched on for the attempt, as being found by 
Lime's almanack, and a scheme erected for that purpose, to be a 
lucky day, a nlanet then ruling which prognosticated the downfal 
of monarchy. -—(ZojM^ Gazette, ut aite^ 
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Some curious " Plague Remedies " have been preserved. Thus, 
Allin, originally vicar of Rye, set great store by a plant which he 
described under the general term of *' Materia prima." It was to 
be gathered with great mystery, and preserved with much care 
for the purposes of distillation; and he intended, in September, 
1665, to set up " divers chemical stills and one furnace for the 
maine worKe." He was a disciple of Paracelsus, who says that 
'* the saline spirit unites with the earthy principle, which always 
exists in the liquids, but in a state of materia prima." The plant 
was the Nostock commune (Vauch.), Tremella nostock (Linn.), and 
formerly known under the name of ccBlifoliumt as the popular 
belief was that it fell from heaven in the night. It appears to be 
like a species of jelly, sometimes dear, sometimes greenish, and 
agitated with a tremulous motion so long as it is fresh. It gene- 
rally falls between the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, after 
rain, in dry, parched, and sandy soils, and must be gathered before 
sunrise, smce by the heat of the sun's rays it is so dried and 
shrivelled up, that nothing of it remains except some membranes 
of a brownish colour. By distillation it gives a dark fetid oil, an 
alkaline hxjjtiOT containing acetate and carbonate of ammonia, or 
volatile urinous spirit ; the residuum burnt gives phosphate and 
carbonate of lime. The alchemists took it to contain the universal 
spirit, and an extract to be the solvent of gold. It was abo 
accounted excellent in cancers and fistulas. A Swiss physician 
reduced it to a powder, of which he exhibited two or three grains, 
in order to lessen and allay internal pains, and he used it exter- 
nally for the cure of ulcers, which it is said to cure, however 
** obstinate and rebeUious they may be." Hence, possibly, its use 
during the Plague. The ammonia was the chief ingredient of its 
utility for this purpose. Allin, however, must have oeen dabbling 
in alchemy. M. Durrant Cooper, E.S.A.. Archaologia, xxxvii. 

A collector of this Materia prima was requested by a London 
correspondent to collect and send some of " the moss that grows 
on dead men's skulls and bones," "formerly a greate deale at 
Winchebea, in or near the church." 

The Last Great Plague, 1665 — 6, was, in its outbreak, accom- 
panied by a blazing star, at a time when blazing stars were looked 
upon as ominous. On 20th December, 1664, Allin, a great astro- 
loger, says : " Y« cheife discourse is of a blazing starr, as famous 
as that in November, 1618, I thinke; y* city was last night 
setting up to see it." It was looked on as propitious to England, 
but ominous to France and Holland, rising about east, and setting 
south-west, about two or three o'clock in the morning. On 27th 
December it is described as of a great deal higher dtitude than 
the former, and was to be seen all the evening, about 7 o'clock, 
south-east of about 90° altitude, whilst the former was never seen 
above 12^ high in our horizon." And, according to Graunt's 
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bilk cf ■flfftalitj, tibe £ist cue of t'lie kst Piirar in Lnnoan 
ooeumd on ^l\k Decnnbg, 1G&4.~Mt. l>..nmnt Cooper. F.S^ 
.^feibM4yw, xzxriL 

llr. Bobert Cole, F.SJL. possessed a Iftier fcyond anxmg the 
iwtfltaH Eidieqiier Beecra^ from Sir Koben Lone:. Andiiar of 
the Ei^eqacr, to bis c'ierk, Burgess, diu«d Jujt 5, in vbich are 



Sand rar things %ohwnut. a&d xo&ke rge of likem ojkj'ij ; jeii noe bodj 
4kinB oal» nor any nixcn oome iixa- ibe bouse or c^oe. Le-ii 



ivilinite^ with five leftT«i of r-^e &iid & ?r^y^i^ ckT s&h be&iei. ic^TlMr 
md voatod in a 4gs. lad soe eai«£ : uti rie-^er riirre out &ff£iz2z. Lett 

^ into 1^ boQK: : iftke fcZ oci-nTse Toc can AfmvDSt i2m 
of th£ rara: the jinje onee that will doi nixrc oat 
kept, tiba greax ones naA be kil^M cr aert avaj." 




ASOGuysY — rrs good am) zvn stabs. 

At tke Besuvstkm, Lord Chanodjor Hjae, in his spcKh to 
tbe FiriiiBient, tbns referrui to the astrolojncai influences ckT tbe 
The Astrologen bare made ns a faiir excose. and I bope; 
3Be: AU tic wt&Homs of tic last twtntw vfsart iave boem 
md htfDt ynettied Jrom the cril ihjimew^ cfa wmiicMomt 
And let ns not loo mncb despisf ibe iiiflDenor of tbe stars. 
Aad tbe wtmm AstrcJoeen assnre us that tbe maiignitT of tbe 
is cxfizedy tbe fro^d genius of iLis kingdom is become 
aor, aiid badi mastered tbat malignitT ; and onr ovn good 
govern m aeain ; and ttkeir infiucnoe is so strong, tbat viib 
OMT help thev vill repair in a rear vbat baiL been aecaTin? in 
tvcBty. Aiw tbej onlr should bare no excuse from thie state 
who ** — *J"M ^ tbis mabgnitj, and ovn all tbe ill that is past to 
be their ovn, br eonxiniung it and improring it for tLe time to 



ABCHBISHOP LaGHTOX. 

About treih-e montbs after tbe pious Dr. Leigfaton bad reagned 
bii AicUBftbopnc (of Glasgow), in 1673, be retired inio Sussex, 
and there deroted tbe reeicue of Lis life to cbaritr and derotion. 
He Bsed often to nj " that if be were to choose apkce to die in. 
it sfaonid be in 0« UM y it looking like a pilgrim's gaim: borne, to 
vhcM this world was all as an inn. ana who was wearr of tbe 
noise amd oanfusion in it ; that the c£cious tcnaenkess and care 
of friends was an enianglemeiLt to a drlne mhi.; and that tbe 
imoQQcezned attendance of those who coT.-d be procured in snd* 



a plaoe would give less disturbiiLoe.'* He came tD Laaicm ^ 

• Treacuf; wai a fiircratie ppereatiT^ 



f 
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1684!, at the earnest request of his friend Eumet, and for a pious 
and benevolent purpose. He was then somewhat more than 
seventy. His friend observed on his appearing so fresh and well, 
and so active in bod^ and mind : he answered that he was then 
very near the end of his work and his journey. The next day, 
apparently from a cold caught on the road, he was taken ill. Bis 
disease was a pleurisy; and he expired the day affcer without 
pang or convulsion, in such a place as he had desired; for he died 
at the Bell inn, in Warwick-lane, in the city of London. 

Dr. Fall, who was well acquainted with Leighton, tells us that 
"in a paper left under his own hand, (since lost,) he bespeaks 
the day (of his death) in a most glorious and triumphant manner : 
his Expressions seem rapturous and ecstatic, although his Wishes 
and Desires had anticipated the real and solemn celebration of 
his Nuptials with the Lamb of God. ... He sometimes expressed 
his desire of not being troublesome to his friends at his Death ; 
and God gratified to the full his modest and humble choice ; he 
dying at an inn in Ae« sleep," * 

Sir Thomas Bernard, in one of the Notes to his Comforts of 
Old Age, says of Leighton : " My veneration for this primitive 
Bishop has induced me to collect the incidents of his life : afford- 
ing an example of genius, talent, science, and literature — being 
conducive to a pious and useful life, and to a happy old age, 
cheered by the bright hopes of immortality." 

The Bell-inn, on the east side of Warwick-lane, exists to this 
day, and is one of the few galleried inns remaining in the metro- 
pous. It is now an inn for carriers' wagons ; but, in Leighton's 
time, it must have resembled an hotel ; accordingly, we do not 
find it in the List of Luis for Carriers' Wagons and Stage Coaches, 
affixed to Delaune's Present State of London, 1690 ; though the 
Oxford Arms, Warwick-lane, frequently occurs in the same list. 



" PROPHET NEEDS." 

In the year 1707, John Needs, a Winchester scholar, foretold 
the deaths of Mr. Carman, chaplain to the College ; Dr. Mew, 
bishop of Winchester; and himself, John Needs; within that 
year. This exposed him to much raillery in the school, and he 
was mockingly called " Prophet Needs." Mr. Carman died about 
the time he mentioned. Within the time, also. Bishop M w died 

* The Egyptians' idea of life being the Journey of a Traveller to- 
wards his home, and inns resting-plaoM, and Cowley's reference to it in 
one of his Pindaric Odes : 

This wretched Inn, where we scarce stay to bait, 
We call our Dwelling-place — 

noted ID Mysteries of Life, Death, and Fvturiiy, 1861, p. 133. 
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by a lingnUg aocidpnt He was subject to faintinp^fits, from 
whioh he was soon recovered, by smelling to spirits of hartshorn. 
BeiDff seized with a fit, while a gentleman was with him, he 
eageny pointed to a phial in the window, which the visitor took, 
and in nia great haste poured down the bishop's throat, and 
inaUnily auffocated him. 

Am the time approached which Needs had foretold for his own 
diaaolation, of which he named even the day and )iour, he sickened, 
apparently declined, and kept his chamber, where he was frequently 
visited and prayed with by Mr. Pletcher, the second master of 
the sdiool, who reasoned with the youth, but in vain : with great 
oilmness and composure. Needs resolutely persisted in affirming 
that the event would verify his prediction. On the day he had 
fixed, the house-dock being put forward, struck the hour before 
the tune ; he saw through tins deception, and told those that were 
with him, that tphen the church-clock struck^ he should expire. He 
did so. 

Mr. Fletcher left a statement of the above facts in writing ; 
and Bishop TrimroeU, about the year 1722, having heard this 
story at Winchester, wrote to New College, of which Mr. 
Lavington was then fellow, for further information. His answer 
was, that " John Needs had, indeed, foretold tiiat the Bishop of 
Winchester, (Mew,) and old Mr. Carman, should die that year ; 
but then, they being very old men, he had foretold, for two or 
three years before, that they should die in that number of years. 
As to foretelling the time of his own death, I believe he was 
punctually right/* Dr. Lavington gave the same account to his 
friends, after he was £ishop of Exeter. — Oentlemans Magazine^ 
Dec. 1774. 

THE HEIR TO THE BRITISH THRONE ALWAYS IN OPPOSITION. 

Horace Walpole somewhere remarks, as a peculiarity in the 
history of the Hanover family <t that the heir-apparent has always 
been m opposition to the reigning monarch. The fact is true 
enough ; but it is not a peculiarity in the House of Hanover. It 
is an infirmity of human nature, to be found, more or less, in 
every analogous case of private life ; but our political system 
developes it with peculiar force and more remarkable effects in 
the Royal Family. Those who cannot obtain the favours of the 
father will endeavour to conciliate the good wishes of the son ; 
and all arts are employed, and few are necessary, to seduce the 
heir-apparent into the exciting and amusing game of political 
opposition. He is naturally apt enough to dislike what he con- 
siders a present thraldom, and to anticipate, by his influence over 
a faction, the plenitude of his future power. This was the main- 
spring of the most serious part of the political troubles of the hut 
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century : let us, howeyer, Lope that it will never be revived ; ana 
this we are encouraged to hope from our improved Constitution, 
as well as from the improved education of our Boyal Family. 

Leicester House, which stood at the north-west comer of Leicester- 
square, was the focus of these family troubles : Pemiant calls it, very 
happily, "successively, the poitting-place of princes;" for, in 1718, 
when the Prince of Wales, afterwards George II., had quarrelled with 
his father, and received the royal command to quit St. James's, he 
bought Leicester House, and made it his London residence. And here, 
when the breach between George II. and his son Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, was too sore and too wide to heal, the Prince took up his 
residence, as his father had done before him ; and did everything in 
his power, while here, to vex and affront his father. Or, as Pennant 
describes it : " The late king, when Prince of Wales, after he had 
quarrelled with lus father, lived here several years. His son Frederick 
followed his example, succeeded him in his house, and in it finished 
his days." The disobedience of George Prince of Wales is within 
memory. 

SORTILEGY. — ^DR. DODDRIDGE. 

Sortilegy is conducted by throwing open privileged books at 
random, leaving to chance the page and the particular line on 
which the oracular functions are thrown. The books have varied 
with the caprice of ages. Virgil, in later times, became the 
favourite : we have already narrated the consultation of Virgil by 
Charles I. at Oxford, about the opening of the Parliamentary war. 

Dr. Doddridge, in his earlier days, was in a dilemma both of 
conscience anH of taste as to the election he should make between 
two situations, one in possession, both at his command. He was 
settled at Harborough, in Leicestershire, and was " pleasing him- 
self with the view of a continuance " in that situation. True, he 
had received an invitation to Northampton; but the reasons 
against complying seemed so strong, that nothing was wanting 
but the civility of going over to Northampton, and making an 
apologetic farewell. On the last Sunday in November of the 
year 1729, the Doctor went and preached a sermon in conformity 
with those purposes. " But," says he, " on the morning of that 
day an incident happened, which affected me greatly." On the 
night previous, it seems, he had been urged very importunately 
by his Northampton friends to undertake the vacant office. Much 
personal kindness had concurred with this public importunity : 
the ^ood Doctor was affected ; he had prayed fervently, alJeging 
in his prayer, as the reason which chiefly weighed with him to 
reject the offer, that it was far beyond his forces, and chiefly 
because he was too young, and had no assistant. He goes on 
thus; "As soon as ever this address" (meaning the prayer^ "was 
ended, I passed through a room of the house in which I lodged, 
where a child was reading to his mother, and the only words 
I heard distinctlj were these, And as thy days, so shall thy strength 
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Be.** This singular coincidence between his own difficulty and a 
scriptural line caught at random in passing hastily through a 
room, (but observe, a line insulated from the context, and placed 
in high relief to his ear,) shook his resolution. Accident co- 
operated : a promise to be fulfilled at Northampton, in a certain 
contingency, fell due at the instant ; the Doctor was detained — 
this detention gave time for further representations ; new motives 
arose, old difficulties were removed, and finally the Doctor saw, in 
all this succession of steps, the first of which, however, lay in the 
Sartes Biblica, clear indications of a providential guidance. With 
that conviction he took np his abode at Northampton, and re- 
mained there for the next thirty-one years, until he left it for his 
grave at Lisbon ; in fact, he passed the whole of his public life 
at Northampton. It must be allowed, therefore, to stand up(*n 
the records of Sortilegy, that in the main direction of his life — 
not, indeed, as to its spirit, but as to its form and local con- 
nexions — a Protestant divine of much merit, and cliiefly in what 
regards practice, and of the class most opposed to superstit'on, 
took his determining impulse from a variety of the Sortes Fir- 
giliafUB. 

If the reader imagines that this ancient form of the practical 
miraculous is at all gone out of ijse, even the example of Dr. Dod- 
dridge may satisfy him to the contrary. Such an example was 
sure to authorize a large imitation. But, even apart from that, 
the belief is common. The records of conversion amongst 
felons and other ignorant persons might be cited by hundreds 
upon hundreds to prove that no practice is more common than 
tnat of trying the spiritual fate, and abiding by the import of any 
passage in the Scriptures which may first present itself to tl»e 
eye. Cowper, the poet, has recorded a case of this sort, in his 
own experience. It is one to which all the unhappy are prone. 

CONVERSION OF COLONEL GARDINER. 

Upon this memorable incident, Dr. de Boismont observes : — 
Ought we always to refer to the influence of mysticism, and to 
regard as hallucinations of sight and hearing, events which seem 
to have been the means of the sudden conversion of individuals 
who, up to the time of their occurrence, had been unbelievers P 
Looking at such matters in a religious light, we are unable to 
participate in this opinion : we believe that God has at times 
( hosen to make use of supernatural means to recall men to Him 
who have fallen away ; to think otherwise would be to reject the 
authority of Scripture.* 

* There is an important distinction to make in regard to mysticism. 
Taken in a general sense, it is not a disease of the mind : it rests upoin 
undoubted truths, and provides for an actual want. Mysticism is 
beautiful and great, but it requires to be regulated. Without aomA 
chedc, it falls into exaggerated and erroneowft opViaoTA, 
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Colonel Gardiner had spent the evening in some gay companr, 
and had an unhappy assignation with a married woman, wiiom he 
was to attend exactly at twelve. The companjr broke np about 
eleyen, and not judging it convenient to anticipate the time 
appointed, he went into his chamber to kill the tedious hour, 
perhaps, with some amusing book. But it accidentally happened 
that he took up a religious book, which his mother or aunt, 
without his knowledge, bad slipped into his portmanteau : it was 
called The Christian Soldier, or Heaven taken by Storm. Guessing 
by the title of it that he would find some phrases of his own pro- 
fession spiritualized in a manner which he thought might afPord 
him some diversion, he resolved to dip into it ; but he took no 
serious notice of anything it had in it ; and yet while this book 
was in his hand, an impression was made upon his mind — perhaps 
God only knows how — which drew after it a train of happy con- 
sequences. 

He thought he saw an unusual blaze of light fall upon the 
book which he was reading, which he at first imagined might 
happen by some accident in the candle ; but lifting up his eyes, 
he saw, to his great amazement, the Lord Jesus Christ upon the 
cross, surrounoed on all sides with a glory; and at the same time 
he seemed to hear a voice utter these words : — " Oh^ sinner / did 
I suffer this for thee, and are these thy returns .^" This apparition 
produced so profound an impression upon the mind of the 
Colonel, that he forsook his previous mode of life, and became a 
religious character. — Belated by Lr, Hibbert. 

Dr. Alexander Carlvle, in his Reminiscences, published in 
1863, has imputed the veracity of the startling incidents re- 
lated bv Doddri(^e. Carlyle states that he heard the story from 
Colonel Gardiner's lips three or four times, and never heard any- 
thing of these supernatural apparitions, which pleased the reli- 
gious sense of Doddridge. Still, it is not probable that any 
religious man would invent such stories ; and Carlyle's statement 
has, in its turn, been equally questioned with that which he 
impugns. 

NADIR SHAH S WARNING. 

The anecdotes related of Nadir Shah are beyond computation. 
When Mr. Binning was lately travelling in Persia, he was told 
the following by one whose grandsire had been a soldier in Nadir's 
army, and had witnessed the sack and massacre of Delhi. When 
Nadir invaded India, in 1739, he arrived first at Lahore ; where the 
Governor immediately surrendered the city to him, and treated 
liim with princely honours. At night, Nadir, whose only couch, 
for months past, had been a horse-blanket, with a saddle for a 
pJi3ilow, was conducted to a magnificent bed, with piles of cushions ; 
and twelve joung damsels were in attendance to shampoo his 
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limbs and fan liiin to sleep. Nadir started from his Inxarions 
ODUch, roared for his secretarj, and gait orders that the dmms 

Soold be beat, and a proclamation maJe thai Nadir had conqueied 
IndilL The astonished scribe ventured to hint tbat this con- 
qoiBst had not jret been accomplLihed. " Xo matter/' said Nadir, 
>*' where the chiefs of the people choose to live in this effeminate 
Banner, it will cost me little trouble to conouer them." And 
Lift anticipation was fuilv verified. After he bad taken the city 
of Delhi, he visited the ^comfited £niperor, who received him 
in fear uid trembling. Nadir was seated in the chair of state, 
and the otto of roses and other perfumes brought, according to 
ODstom, and presented to him. Nadir had not changed his clothes 
or taken off his armour for many a dav, and his person was by no 
means free from vermin. He aske(f contemptuously what was 
the use of perfuming a soldier's garments ; and, thrusting his 
hand into his bosom, drew forth a number of lice, which he told 
the astonished Euiperor were better companioos than all his sweet 
fioents. A very common salutation to a friend, whom one has 
not seen for some time, is to welcome him and assure him " that 
his place has long been empty." Nadir had ordered a splendid 
mausoleum to be buiit for himself at Muah'hed, in Kborassan ; 
and on his return from India he went to see it. The night before 
he visited his intended resting-place, some unfriendly wag wrote 
above the spot destined for the grave — " Welcome, conaueror of 
the world ! your place here has long been empty." Nadir offered 
a reward for the discovery of the writer ; but whoever he was, he 
took good care to kee|) incognito. The place was not long empty, 
for Nadir was assassinated soon after; and here his remains 
rested till they were dug up and desecrated by Agha Mahommed. 

THE king's death. 

Lord Chesterfield, in recording the death of George II. in 1760, 
writes : " It was generally thought his Majesty would have died, 
and for a very good reason ; — for the oldest lion in the Tower, 
much about the king's age, died a fortnight ago. This extra- 
vagancy, I can assure you, was believed by many above the 
common people." 

BISHOP BERKELEY A PROPHET. 

Bishop Berkeley was not only a philosopher and a traveller, 
but a poet and a prophet. He wrote one poem in six stanzas, at 
Rhode Island, in America, about the year 172C, where he arrived, 
having missed Bermudas, in the Atfantio Ocean, whither he in^ 
tended his romantic voyage. 

These are fine moral verses, that seem to shadow forth the fast 
accomplishing greatness of the New Woild; 
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YBBSES ON THE FROSPEOT OF PLANTING ARTS AND LEABNINQ 

IN AMERICA. 

The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime 

Barren of every glorious theme, 
In distant lands now waits a better time. 

Producing subjects worthy fame. 

In happy climes, where from the genial sun 

And virgin earth, such scenes ensue, 
The force of art by nature seems outdone. 

And fjEtncied beauties by the true. 

In happy climes, the seat of innocence. 

Where nature guides, and virtue rules, 
Where men shall not impose for truth and sense, ' 

The pedantry of courts and schools : 

There shall be sung another golden age, 

The rise of empire and of arts, 
The good and great inspiring epic rage, 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay ; 

Such as she bred when fresh and young. 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay. 

By future poets shall be sung. 

Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 

The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 

Time's noblest offering is the last. 

There is, too, an almost prophetic meaning in the following 
passage from Berkeley's ** Essay towards preventing the Ruin of 
Great Britain," written soon after the affair of the South Sea 
Scheme : 

"All projects for growing rich by sudden extraordinary methods, 
as they operate violently on the passions of men, and encourage 
them to despise the slow moderate giins that are to be made by 
an honest industry, must be ruinons to the public, and even the 
winners themselves will at length be involved in tiie public ruin. 

** God grant the time be not near when men shall say, * Tin's 
island was once inhabited by a religious, brave, sincere, people, 
of plain uncorrupt manners, respecting inbred worth rat her than 
titles and appearances, assertors of liberty, lovers of their country, 
jealous of their own rights, and unwilling to infringe the rights 
of others; improvers of learning and useful arts, enemies to 
luxury, tender of other men's lives, and prodigal of their own ; 
inferior in nothing to the old Greeks and Romans, and superior 
to each of those people in the perfections of the other. Such 
were our ancestors auring their rise and greatness ; but they 
degenerated, ^rew servile flatterers of men in power, adopted 
Epicurean notions, became venal, corrupt, injurious, which drew 
upon them the hatred of God and man, and occasioned their 
Unal ruin,' 
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The passing of this amiable divine from this world was unat- 
tended with that protracted physical suffering which commonly 
lenders death so terrible to contemplate. Berkeley was residing 
a*; Oxford. On Sunday evening, Jan. 14, 1753, while lyinff on 
his couch, listening to one of Bishop Sherlock's sermons, which 
his lady was reading to him, he was seized with what his physicians 
called a palsy of the heart, and expired so suddenly, and quickly, 
that it was onl;^ when his daughter went to dve him a cup of tea 
tiiat she perceived he was quite dead. When we reflect on the 
sucredness of the dajr, and the last subject which occupied Bishop 
Berkeley's attention in this world, and the momentary pain which 
he suffered, — his was, indeed, a happy death ! 

PBEDICTTONS AS TO THE PRETENDER. 

Nixon, a contemporary of Mother Shipton, and a native of 

Cheshire, who lived in the reign of James 1., predicted the 

following — believed to have been fulfilled in the times of the 

Pretender : 

*' A great man shall come into England, 
But the son of a king 
Shall take from him the victory." 

" Crows skall drink the blood of many nobles. 
And the North shall rise against the South." 

" The cock of the North shall be made to flee, 
And his feather be plucked for his pride, 
That he shall almost curse the day that he was bom." 

The first of these predictions is interpreted to denote the defeat 
of Prince Charles Edward, at the battle of Cullodeii, by the Duke 
of Cumberland ; the second, the execution of Lords Derwent- 
water, Balmerino, and Lovat ; and the third, the retreat of the 
Pretender from tlie shores of Britain. 

The Pretender died January 31, 1788, at his house in Plorence, 
at the age of 68. It is alleged that, in reality, he died on the 
30th of January, but that his friends disguised a fact which would 
have been thought additionally ominous for the house of Stuart. 
(Chambers's Book of Bays, p. 199.) 

SIR WILLIAM WYNDHAM AND THE WHITE HORSE. 

At the close of the last century, Sir William Wyndham being at 
Venice, observed, as he was passing through St. Mark's Place, in 
his cabriolet, a crowd of persons at one corner of it. On stop- 
ping, he found a mountebank pretending to tell fortunes ; his pre- 
dictions being conveyed to the people, through a tin tube, which 
he lengthened or curtailed at pleasure. Sir William, among 
others^ held up a piece of money, on which the charlatan imme* 
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djaiielj directed his tube to the* cabriolet, and said to him, yerj 
distinctly, in Italian, ^ Signor Inglese, cavete il bianco cavalia" 

This circumstance made a forcible impression upon him, firom 
ncollecting that, some years before, when very young, as Sir 
William returned from hunting, he found several of the servaals 
at his father's gate, standing round a fortune-teller, who was cr 
pretended to be deaf and dumb, and who, for a small remunen- 
tion, wrote on the bottom of a trencher, with chalk, answers lo 
the questions put to him by the same method. As Sir Willian 
rode by, the man made signs to tell him his fortune ; he complied 
and having no question to ask, the man took the trencher, ani 
wrote upon it in chalk, *' Beware of a white horse." Sir 
William smiled at the absurdity, and forgot the circumstance 
until the coincidence at Venice reminded him of it. He thei 
imagined that the fortune-teller had made his way over from the 
Continent, aud had found his speech ; but upon inquiry, he felt 
assured that the fellow had never been out of Italy, nor under- 
stood any other language than his own. 

Sir William Wyndham had a great share in politics during the 
last four years of Queen Anne*s reign, and in 1715 was committed 
to the Tower, for having plotted to place the son of James II. on 
the throne. Over the inner gate of the Tower were the arms of 
Great Britain, in which, consequent upon the succession of the 
House of Brunswick, a painter was adding the white horse, arms 
of the Elector of Hanover. It struck Sir William forcibly. He 
immediately recollected the two predictions, and mentioned them 
to the Lieutenant of the Tower, then in the chariot with him, 
and to his visitors during his confinement. The herald-painter's 
white horse he considered to be the fulfilment of the predictions, 
but in this he was mistaken ; many years after, while hunting, 
he had the misfortune to be thrown from his horse while leaping 
a ditch, and broke his neck : he rode upon a white horse* 

This was the famous statesman and orator, of whom Pope has 
left this eulogium : 

How can I Pult'ney, Chesterfield foi^et, 
While Roman spirit charms, and Attic wit ! 
Or Wyndham, just to freedom and the throne, 
The master of our passions and his own. 

burke's political predictions. 

Mr. !Fox is said to have more than once expressed his astonish- 
ment at the singular fulfilment of Mr. Burke's predictions. When 
a nobleman of political celebrity, alluding to the vehemence of 
Burke on the politics of the Trench B^volution, hinted that he 
was "a splendid madman," '^Whether mad or inspired," is said 

• From Sir Bernard Burke's Anecdotes of the Aristocracy. Second 
Buies. 1850. 
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'."lo liave been the answer, " fate seems to have determined tbat he 
should be an uncommon political prophet?^ 

When the negotiations at Lisle were thought to promise peace 
'with France, Burke declared, from the first, that such a result 
^ras impossible: — "He was only astonished how the people of 
Englana, or such a body of men as the Endish Ministry, could 
for a moment believe that the republican leaders would grant 
^peaoe, even were peace desirable, without first requirins^ the sur- 
render of our national honour. They are doubly foes," he added; 
•*for they would not only injure you, but insult you.'* 

To one who began to talk on the probable success of the nego- 
tiation then pending, and the consequent termination of the 
Revolution, he exclaimed : " The termination of the Revolution 1 
to be sure ! The Revolution over ! why, sir, it has scarcely 
begun ! As yet, you have only heard the first music : you'll see 
the actors presently ; but neither you nor I shall see the close of 
the drama." 

Burke's Thoughts on a Regicide Peace are full of these pro- 
phetic truths. Writing with a strong impression of his death 
being not far distant, Burke says, in the first page, *' I shall not 
live to see the unravelling of the intricate plot which saddens 
and perplexes the awful drama of Providence now acting on the 
monu theatre of the world. Whether for thought or for action, 
I am at the end of my career." When Peace was eagerly sought, 
and as eagerly anticipated, he calmly told the country, " We are 
not at the end of the struggle, nor near it. Let us not deceive 
ourselves ; we are at the beginning of great troubles." Then he 
condemns the lukewarmness of the Ministry as ill calculated 
to enable the country to bear up against the " burdens which 
must be inevitably borne in a long war. I speak it emphatically, 
and with a desire that it should be marked, a long tear:" further 
on, he hints at twenty years or more : this was said in 1796 — 
ftfhat an extraordinary fulfilment has the icorld witnessed ! 

Sir James Prior well remarks, that the greatest and perhaps 
most useful of Burke's many gifts was his capacity to point oat 
consequences which became almost prescience. In that point, he 
stands alone. His predictions, though so numerous and various, 
and by their boldness, startling, became fulfilled to the letter in 
almost every instance. Yet the Erench Revolution was by no 
means the first occasion on which his power of prediction was 
developed. An attentive inquirer will find it marked in most of 
the events of his life. 

" He lived just long enough, (says Su: James Prior), to find 
himself acknowledged the prince of political prophets ; to see the 
reprobation he had ventured to pass on the most remarkable 
event of modem times more than justified by the horrid scenes to 
which it gave rise; to confirm the body of the nation in the belief 
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that it had acted wisely; to convince many of the opposite party 
that their original judgment had been wrong." * 

Pozzo di Borgo, one of the ablest diplomatists of our times, in 
1847, gave Burke credit " for an almost prophetic knowledge of 
European politics." 

Yet, historical writers are not agreed upon the value of liis 
predictions. Lord Brougham observes, in his Statesmen of the 
Time of George III., Series I.: "The eulogists of Mr. Burke's 
sagacity would do well to recollect those yearly predictions of the 
complete internal ruin whicli for so long a period alternated with 
alarms at the foreign aggrandisement of the French Kepublic: 
they all originated in his famous work (the Reflections), though it 
contains some prophecies too extravagant to be borrowed by his 
most servile imitators. Thus, he contends that the population of 
Erance is irreparably diminished by the Revolution, and actually 
adopts a calculation which makes the distress of Paris require 
above two millions sterling for its yearly relief; a sum sufBcient 
to pay each family above seventeen pounds, or to defray the whole 
expenditure in that country." 

The noble and learned writer of these observations is himself 
addicted to political predictions, one of which is said to have been 
shortly before the Earl of Derby's becoming Premier, that no 
man forty years old would live to see a Conservative Ministry 
again in office. Nor is Lord Brougham's opinion of Dr. Young's 
discoveries in Light nearer prescience : the unlucky prediction as 
to Lord Byron's success as a poet, {Edinburgh Bevieto,) and the 
ridicule of Winsor's gaslighting experiments, though often attri- 
buted to Lord Brougliam, are, we believe, spots upon some other 
orb of brilliancy. 

RIVALRY OF FOX AND PITT. 

Between his school-days and his actual appearance on the great 
theatre of the world, several prognostics were aflforded of the 
future career of Pox. His mother does not seem to have been 
insensible to the danger to which the ardour of his mind and the 
unbounded indulgence of his father might expose him. Among 
other things, his rivalry with young Pitt, his junior by ten years, 
seems to have been early predicted. The Duchess of Lemster 
related a conversation, at which she was present, between her 
sister, Lady Holland, and Lord Holland. Lady Holland, in ex- 
postulating with her husband on his excessive indulgence to his 
children, and to Charles in particular, added, *' I have been this 

* At the opening of the American Revolution, Burke clearly discerned 
and luminously stated all the human passions that were unhappily at 
Work OB the other aide of the AUantio. 
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morning with Lady Chatham, and there is little William Pitt, not 
eight years old, and really the cleverest child I ever saw, and 
hrougnt up so strictly and proper in his behaviour, that, mark my 
words, that little boy will be a thorn in Charles's side as loug as 
he lives." 

" Such predictions," observes Mr. Allen, " are no doubt often 
made by parents, who fancy they see the future celebrity and im- 
portance of their children. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
the greatness of the individual, the groundwork of all the antici- 
pation and apprehension, is not realised. But when such predic- 
tions turn out true, one has a childish pleasure in recording 
tbcm." 

His early appreciation of oratory is very striking. In a letter 
to Sir George Macartney, dated March 14, 1766, Mr. Pox men- 
tions his having been present at the debate on the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, in the House of Lords, and his having tnought the 
Duke of Grafton's the best speech he ever heard there : Fox was 
then only seventeen. Sir George Macartney had, it seems, sent 
him a copy of a speech he had made to the Empress of Russia. 
"I think, says he, "your speech to the Czarina one of the prettiest 
things of the kind I ever saw." 

Writing to Sir George from Holland House, May 3, he says : 
**The Ministry goes on just as it did, everybody laughing at them 
and holding them cheap; but, according to the fashionable phrase, 
doing justice to their intentions. "Such," observes Mr. Allen, 
•* was the language he held at that time of a party into which he 
afterwards inlusea so much spirit and vigour." 

In Thackeray 'sZj/^ of Lord Chatham we read : William Pitt, at the 
age of seven, already anticipated his future destiny. The children's 
tutor, Mr. Wilson, writing to congratulate the Countess on the 
new rank, adds : " My Lord Pitt is much better, Lady Hester is 
quite well, and Mr. William very near it. The last gentleman is not 
onl^ contented in retaining his papa's name, but perfectly happy 
in it. Three months ago he told me, in a very serious conversa- 
tion, * he was glad he was not the eldest son, but that he could 
serve his country in the House of Commons like his papa* " 

A few weeks before Lord Chatham died, Lord Camden paid 
him a visit. Lord Chatham's second son, William Pitt, left 
the room on Lord Camden's coming in. " You see that young 
man " (said the old lord) ; " what I now say, be assured, is not 
the fond partiality of a parent, but grounded on a very accural e 
examination. Kely upon it, that young man will be more dis- 
tinguished in this country than ever his father was." His pro- 
phecy is in part accomplished. At the age of twenty-four he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and before he had attained his 
twenty-fifth year, had been offered, and refused, the place of First 
Minister. 
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PEESENTIMENT TO TALLEYRAND. 

Dr. Sigmond received from the widow of M. Colmache, the 
private secretary and friend of M. de Tallejrand, tiie following 
remarkable anecdote. 

One day, in the presence of the minister, the conversation had 
turned upon the subject of those sudden warnings wliich have 
'been looked upon as communications from the world of spirits to 
man : some one observed, that it would be difficult to find a man 
of any note, who had not, in the course of his life^ experienced 
something of the kind. 
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I remember," said Talleyrand, "upon one occasion, having been 
gifted, for one single moment, with an unknown and nameless power. 
I know not to this moment whence it came ; it has never once returned, 
and yet upon that one occasion it saved my life. Without that sudden 
and mysterious inspiration I should not have been here to tell my tale. 
I had freighted a ship in concert with my friend Beaumetz. He was a 
good fellow, Beaumetz, with whom I had ever lived on the most intimate 
terms ; and in those stormy times, when it needed not only friendship 
to bind men together, but almost godlike courage to show that friend- 
ship, I could not but prize most highly all his bold and loyal demon- 
strations of kindness and attachment to me. I had not a single reason 
to doubt his friendship. On the contrary, he had given me, on several 
occasions, most positive proof of his devotion to my interest and well- 
being. We had fled from France ; we had arrived at New York together, 
and we had Uved in perfect harmony during our stay there. So, after 
having resolved upon improving the little money that was left by 
speculation, it was, still in partnership and together, that we freighted 
a small vessel for India, trusting to all the goodly chances which had 
befriended us in our escape from danger and from death, to venture 
once more conjointly to brave the storms and perils of a yet longer and 
more adventurous voyage. Everything was embarked for our departure ; 
bills were all paid, and farewells all taken, and we were waiting for a 
fair wind with most eager expectation, being prepared to embark at 
any hour of the day or night, in obedience to the warning of the 
captain. This state of uncertainty seemed to irritate the temper of 
poor Beaumetz to an extraordinary degree, and, unable to remain 
quietly at home, he hurried to and from ttie city with an eager, restless 
activity, which at times excited my astonishment, for he had ever been 
remarkable for great calmness and placidity of temper. One day he 
entered our lodging, evidently labouring under great excitement, 
although commanding himself to appear cbIxd., I was engaged at that 
moment in writing letters to Europe ; and looking over my i^oulder, he 
said, with forced gaity, ' What need to waste time in penning those 
letters ? they will never reach their destination. Come with me, and 
let us take a turn on the Battery ; peiiiaps the wind may be chopping 
round ; we may be nearer our departure than we imagine.' The day 
was very fine, although the wind was blowing hard, and I suffered 
myself to be persuaded. Beaimietz, I remembered afterwards, dis- 

ed an unusual effidousness in aiding me to close my desk and put 
my papers, handing me, with hurried eagerness, my hat and cane, 

d^aag o&er serviooB to quicken my departure, which at the time I 
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attributed to the restless desire for change, the love of actiyity with 
which he seems to have been devoured during the whole period of our 
delay. We walked through the crowded streets to the Battery. He 
had seised my arm, and hurried me along, seemingly in eager haste to 
advaxtoe. When we had arrived at the brofid esplanade — the glory 
then, as now, of New York — Bcaumctz quickeno<l his step still more, 
until we arrived close to the water^s edge. He talked loud and quickly, 
admiring in energetic terms the beauty of the scenery, the Brooklyn 
heights, the shady groves of the island, the ships riding at anchor, and 
the busy scene on the peopled wharf, when suddenly he i)aused in his 
mad, incoherent discourse — ^for I had freed my arm from his gr'asn, and 
stood immovable before him. Staying his wild and rapid steps, I fired 
nr^ eye upon his face. He turned aside, cowed and dismayed. 
' Beacunets,' I shouted, ' you mean to murder me : you intend to throw 
me from the height into the sea below. Deny it, momster, if yuu can.' 
The maniac stared at me for a moment ; but I took especial care not 
to avert my gaze from his countenance, and he quailed beneath it. He 
stammered a few incoherent words, and strove to pass me, but I barred 
his passage with exteuded arms. Ho looked vacantly right and left, 
and then flung himself upon my neck, and burst into tears. ' 'Tis 
true — ^tis true, my friend ! The thought has haunted me day and 
night, like a flash from the lurid fire of hell. It was for this I brought 
you here. Look ! you stand within a foot of the edge of the pai-apet : 
m another instant the work would have been done.' The demon had 
left him ; his eye was unsettled, and the white foam stoorl in bubbled 
on his parched lips ; but he was no longer tossed by the same mad ex- 
citement under which he had been labouring, for he sutfered me to lead 
him home without a single word. A few days' re|)ose, bleeding, absti- 
nence, completely restored him to his former self, and, what is most 
extnu>rdinary, the circumstance was never mentioned between us. Mr 
Fatb was at woric" 

It was whilst watching by the bed-side of his friend that Talleyrand 
received letters which enabled him to return to France ; he did so, and 
left Beaumetz to prosecute the speculation alone. The Prince Talley- 
rand could never speak of the pr^^eding event without shuddering, and 
to the latest hour of his existence believed that " he was for an instant 
gdfled with an extraordinuy light, and during a quick and vivid flash 
the possible and the true was revealed to a strong and powerful mind," 
and that i^xm this the w jole of his destiny hingcl. " This species of 
momentary exaltation," says Dr. Sigmond, " which is not again re- 
peated, but is remembered with the most vivid impression, i3 what is 
more immediately known by the name of fantasia : " in France and 
England it is maoBd j^esentinuHL — Dr. Forbes Winstow's Psychological 
JourmiL 

MRS. MACAULET, THE HISTORIAN. 

This lady wrote a History of England^ from the accession of 
Jamea I. to the elevation of the House of Hanover; but like her 
mater namesake. Baron ^[acaulay, did not complete her desifirn : 
Walpole said of the lady's work, "I bciieve England will^be 
finisned before her Uintory. 

Mrs. Macauley also wrote firebrand pamplilets on the French 
BeToIation : she had a dog, of which she made a great pet, and 
on being asked why she bestowed so mwicVi <sax« q\i vt^ «^ 
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answered — "Why ! are you aware from whom it came? It is a 
true republican, and has been stroked by the hand of Wash- 
inirton!" The event of the Erench Revolution maddened her 
with joy ; but when the news came of Louis the Sixteenth's 
escape, and before she heard he had been brought back, she took 
to her bed, and wrote to her friends that she should die of the 
disappointment — and did die, in 1791. She complained that 
Dr. Graham, her second husband's brother, and the noted quack 
of Pall Mall, had given her a love potion ! 

Walpole tells us that, in 1769, she was one of the sights that all 
foreigners were carried to see. During the height of her popu- 
larity. Dr. Wilson, Rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, conferred 
upon Mrs. Macauley the honour of erecting a statue to her while 
living, in the chancel of his church : it was removed by his suc- 
cessor. 

THE PARTITION OF POLAND. 

Some twenty years before the dismemberment of Poland, this 
disgraceful act was thus foretold by Lord Chesterfield, in his 
celebrated Letters, as follows : — 

LETTEB CCCrV. 

Londorif Dec, 25, 1753. 

The first squabble in Europe, that I foresee, will be about the Crown 
of Poland. 

Wherever you are, inform yourself minutely of, and attend particu- 
larly to, the affairs of France ; they grow serious, and in my opinion 
will g^ow more and more so every day. The King is despised, and I 
do not wonder at it ; but he has brought it about, to be hated at the 
8ame time, which seldom happens to the same man. His ministers ai*e 
known to be as disunited as incapable : he hesitates between the Church 
and the Parliaments, like the Ass in the Fable, that starved between 
two hampers of hay ; jealous of the Parliaments, who would support 
his authority ; and a devoted bigot to the Church, who would destroy 
it. The people are poor, consequently discontented : those who have 
religion are divided in their notions of it ; which is saying, that they 
hate one another. The Clergy never do forgive ; much less will they 
foi^ve the Parliament : the Parliament never will forgive them. The 
army must without doubt take, in their own minds at least, different 
parts in all these disputes, which upon occasion would break out. 
Armies, though always the supporters and tools of absolute power for 
the time being, are always the destroyers of it too ; by frequently 
changing the hands in which they think proper to lodge it. This was 
the case of the Praetorian bands, who deposed and mimiered the mon- 
sters they had raised to oppress mankind. The Janissaries in Turkey, 
and the regiments of guards in Russia, do the same now. The French 
nation redsov^ freely, which they never did before, upon matters of 
religion and aovernment, and begin to be spregiudicati ; the officers do 
80 too ; in short, all the symptoms, which I have ever met with in 
history, previous to great changes and revoltUion>8 in government, now 
exist, and daily increase in France, 
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LETTER CCLXXVL 

London, Apj-il 13. O.S. 1752. 

They tell the King (speaking of France) very respectfully, that in a 
certain case, which tliey should think it criminal to suppose, they would 
not obey him. This hath a tendency to what we call hero revolution 
principles. I do not know what the Lord's anointed. His vicegerent upon 
earth, divinely appointed by Him, and accoimtable to none but Him for 
his actions, will either think or do, upon these symptoms of reason and 
good sense which seem to be breaking out all over France ; but this I 
foresee, that before the end of this century, the trade of both King and 
Priest will not be half so good a one as it has been. Du Clos, in his 
reflexions, hath observed, and very truly, qu'il y a un germe de raison 
qui commence dse divelopper en France. A diveloppement that must prove 
fatal to Regal and Papal pretensions. Prudence may, in many cases, 
recommend an occasional submission to either ; but when that i^io- 
rance, upon which an implicit faith on both could only be founded, is 
once removed, Ood^s Vicegerent, (meaning the King,) and Chrises 
Vicar, (or Clergy,) will only be obeyed and believed, as far as what the 
one orders, and the other says, is conformable to reason and truth." 

The If ading data of the fall of Poland will show how far the 
above predictions were realized. Poland was dismembered by the 
Emperor of Germany, the Empress of Russia, and the King of 
Prussia, who seized the most valuable territories in 1772. The 
royal and imperial spoliators, on various pretexts, poured their 
armies into the country in 1792. The brave Poles, under 
Poniatowski and Kosciusko, several times successfully contended 
against superior armies, but in the end were defeated. Kosciusko 
was wounded and taken, and carried prisoner to Russia : 

And Freedom shriek'd when Kosciusko fell. 

Then followed the battle of Warsaw, Oct. 13, 1794, and Suwarrow*s 
subsequent butchery of 30,000 Poles, of all ages and conditions, 
in cold blood ! We can scarcely believe such wholesale atrocities 
to have been perpetrated upon European soil within seventy years 
of the time we are writing. 

Poland was finally partitioned, and its political existence anni- 
hilated, by the above Powers, in 1795. The king (Stanislaus) 
formally resigned his crown at Grodno, and was afterwards re- 
moved to St. Petersburg ; and the Polish nation, which claims 
the merit of preserving Europe from the last invasion of the 
Ottoman, retained no trace of its valour, but the glory of having 
given birth to John Sobieski. 

During the wars of the French Revolution, various changes 
took place in the boundaries of the respective divisions of the 
crowned spoliators ; and, under the auspices of Napoleon, a small 
portion of Poland was formed into the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
and great hopes were held out to the Poles of being enabled to 
recover their independence. Bat, after Napoleon's downfall, the 
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Grand Duchy was constituted the Kingdom of Poland, with the 
Emperor of Russia as king. In 1830, the Poles, stimulated by 
the successful example of Prance, attempted to throw off the 
Russian yoke ; but, after a gallant, and for some time successful 
defence, tbey were again reduced to submission : their religion, 
and even their very language, the Emperor Nicholas attempted to 
change, and his measures seemed to have for their object to ex- 
tinguish the national spirit as well as to obliterate the name of 
Pomnd. Haydn, in his useful Dictionary of Dates, in a note, thus 
sums up this odious work : 

An act of spoliation more unprincipled never dishonoured crowned 
heads. For a century previously, the balance of power had engaged 
the attention of the politicians of Europe ; but in permitting this ^ious 
crime, such an object appears to have been totally lost sight of. Austria 
and Prussia had long been deadly enemies, and both hated Russia ; 
yet they now conspired against a country they were each pledged 
to protect, and with unexampled profligacy bec&me leagued in a scheme 
of plunder consummated by the destruction of 500,000 lives ! The 
most extraordinary circumst^oe attending this affair was the total in- 
action of the two great Powers, England and France, whose supineness 
is rebuked by policy as well as justice, and deplored by the good and 
bmre among mankind. 

The transaction, in its earlier stage, is detailed in the Annual 
Register for 1771, 1772, 1773, supposed to have been written by 
Burke. Professor Smythe says, aiffidently : ** After all, the situa- 
tion of Poland was such as almost to afford an exception (perhaps 
a single exception,) in the history of mankind, to those general 
rules of justice that are so essential to the great community of 
nations. I speak this with great hesitation ; and you must con- 
sider the point yourselves. I do not profess to have thoroughly 
considered it myself.*' Sir James Mackintosh has contributed to 
the Edinburgh Review a valuable paper on Poland. 

THE RESULT OF THE AMERICAN WAR WITH GREAT 

BRITAIN FORETOLD. 

"I prophesied," said Colonel Barr6, "on passing the Stamp 
Act, in 1765, what would happen thereon ; and I now, in March, 
1769, I now fear I can prophesy further troubles; that if the 
whole people are made desperate, finding no remedy from Parlia- 
ment, the whole continent will be in arms immediately, and 
perhaps these provinces lost to England for ever'* This was in 
March, 1769, and certainly a very remarkable prediction. — Pro- 
fessor Smyth's Lectures on Modern History. 

In the Men and Times of the American Revolution, we find the 
following picture, by Elkanah Watson, of "How George the 
Third appeared when he declared the Independence of the United 
States ": 
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After 'waiting nearly two hours, the approach of the king was an* 
nounced by a tremendous roar of artillery. He entered by a small 
door on the left of the throne, and immediately seated himself upon 
the chair of state, in a graceful attitude, with his right foot resting 
upon a stool. He was clothed in royal robes. Apparenik agitated, he 
drew from his pocket the scroll containing his speech. The Commons 
were summoned, and after the bustle of their entrance had subsided, 
he proceeded to read his speech. I was near the king, and watched 
with intense interest every tone of his yoioe, and every emotion of his 
countenance. It was to me a moment of thrilling and dignified exui- 
tation. After some general and usual remarks, he continued : — ** I lost 
no time in giving the necessary orders to prohibit the further proseoa- 
tion of olBfensive war upon the continent of North America. Adopting, 
as my inclination will always lead me to do, with decision and effect 
whatever I collect to be the sense of my Parliament and my people, I 
have pointed all my views and measures, in Europe, as in North 
America, to an entire and cordial I'econciliation with the colonies. 
Finding it indispensable to the attainment of the object, I did not 
hesitate to go to the full length of the powers vested in me, and ofier 
to declare them." — Here he paused, and was in evident agitation; 
either embarrassed in reading nis speech, by the darkness of the room, 
or affected by a very TiaturM emotion. In a moment he resinned : — 
** and offer to decla^ them free and independent States. In thus ad- 
mitting their separation from the Crown of these Kingdoms, I have 
sacrificed eveiy consideration of my own to the wishes and opinions of 
my people. I mtJce it my humbla and ardent prayer to Almis^hty 
God, that Great Britain may not feel the evils which might result nrom 
so great a dismemberment of the empu'e, and that America may be 
free from the calamities which have formerly proved, in the mother 
country, how essential monarchy is to the enjoyment. of constitutional 
liberty. Religion, language, interests, and affections may, and I hope 
will, yet prove a bond of permanent union between the two countries." 
It is remarked that George III. is celebrated for reading his speeches in 
a distinct, free, and impressive manner. On this occasion he was evi- 
dently embarrassed ; he hesitated, choked, and executed the painful 
duties of the occasion with an ill grace that does not belong to him. 

PBEDICnON BT SMOLLETT. 

Dr. Smollett wrote, in 1771, in a letter to a friend, a few 
months before his death, as follows : — 



€t 



France appears to me to be the first probable theatre of any mate- 
rial change, if we consider the weakness, profligacy, and abandoned 
debauchery of the French court ; the poverty, misery, and discontent 
of the lower classes ; and the violent desire of change, glowing and 
burning in the breasts of those who are the most able, and indeed the 
only ))eople in whose power it is to bring a change about ; we need not 
hesitate to assert, that some great revolution must ensue, in the course 
of a few years, in the government, religion, and manners of the people 
of that country. Were it possible for me to Uve to witness it, I should 
by no means wonder to see the principles of republicanism predominant 
for a while in France ; for it is the property of extremes to meet, and 
our abstract rights naturally lead to that form of government. 

** Whenever a revolution upon such grounds as these shall happen in 
France, the flame of war will be nniveraBlliy >^i^\a^ u-^ ^^scc^s^s^^ssq^ 
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Europe, dther from the inhabitants catching the contagion, or from the 
apinehensions of their respective goyemments. I see it in the clearest 
light, that the people of France, Germany, and Italy (but more espe- 
cially the latter) are about to become weary of the impositions of 
religion, and the galling fetters of slavery : and I behold a new order 
of people about t.o arise in Europe, who shall give laws to lawgivers, 
discharges to priests, and lessons to kings/* 

LOXJIS-PHILIPPB, 

Louis-Philippe^ King of the Erench, bore, in his boyish days, a 
title which he would not have borne but for an omen of bad 
augury attached to his proper title. He was called the Due de 
Chartrea before the Revolution, whereas his proper title was Due 
de Falois, And the origm of the change was this. The Eegent's 
father had been the sole brother of Louis Quatorze. He mar- 
ried, for his first wife^ our English princess Henrietta, the sister 
of Charles U. (and through her daughter, by the way, it is that 
the House of Savoy, i.e, of Sardinia, has pretensions to the 
English throne). This unhappy lady, it is too well established, 
was poisoned. We now know both tne fact, and the how, and the 
why. The Duke, who probably was no party to the murder of 
his young wife, though otherwise on bad terms with her, married 
for his second wife a coarse German princess, homely in every 
sense, and a singular contrast to the elegant creature whom he 
had lost Unhappy she was through a long life; unhapoy through 
the monotony as well as the malicious iiitrigues of tne French 
court ; and so much so, that she did her best (though without 
effect) to prevent her Bavarian niece from becoming dauphiuess. 
She acquits her husband, however, in the memoirs which she left 
behind, of any intentional share in her unhappiness ; she describes 
him constantly as a well-disposed prince. JBut whether it were, 
that often walking in the dusk through the numerous apartments 
of that vast mansion which her husband had so much enlarged, 
naturally she turned her thoughts to the injured lady who had 
presided there before herself ; or whether it arose from the in- 
evitable gloom which broods continually over mighty palaces, — so 
much is known for certain, that one evening, in the twilight, she 
met, at a remote quarter of the reception-rooms, somethmg that 
she conceived to be a spectre. What slie fancied to have passed 
on that occasion, was never known except to her nearest friends ; 
and if she made any explanations in her memoirs, the editor has 
thought fit to suppress tnem. She mentions only, that in conse- 
quence of some ominous circumstances relating to the title of 
Pialois, which was the proper second title of the Orleans family, 
her son, the Regent, had assumed in his boyhood that of Due ae 
Cbartres, Hia elder brother was dead, so that the superior title 
iTAs open to him; but^ in coii&ec|}i<eiiQ&ol\kQ%ft' mysterious omens, 
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whatever they might be, which occasioned much whispering fit 
the time, the great title of Yalois was laid aside for ever as oTbad 
augury; nor lias it ever been resumed through a century and 
a half that have followed that mysterious warning. 



BEENADOTTE, KING OF SWEDEN. 

The following curious circumstances are related in a biography 
of Charles Jean Bemadotte^ published in a journal at Pau^ the 
town in which the late King of Sweden was bom : 

*' There are certain destinies which have singular mysteries 
attached to them. The astonishing success of Bemadotte is said 
to have been foretold to him by the same celebrated fortune-teller 
who predicted that of Bonaparte, and who so fully possessed the 
confidence of the Empress Josephine. 

" Like all men who feel themselves within a power which urges 
them on to fortune, or which impels them to extract the means 
of it out of favourable events, Bemadotte believed in this special 
and independent destiny, and in a kind of tutelar divinity, who 
vouchsafed to him a special protection. An ancient chronicle of his 
family is said to have contained the prediction of a certain fairy, who 
had married one of his ancestors^ that an illustrious king should 
spring from her race. In olden times every family in these parts 
possessed its guardian genius, who watched over its safetv. 
bemadotte never for^t tne legend which had charmed his early 
days, and, possibly, it was not without its influence over the 
glorious destiny of this great man.'' 

De Boismont observes : * "There is an event which shows how 
greatly the supematural had preserved its influence over the mind 
of the King of Sweden. Wishing to overcome the difficulties 
he encountered in Norway by means of the sword, he proposed to 
despatch his son Oscar at the head of an army, for the purpose of 
reducing the rebels, a proceeding which was strongly opposed by 
the Council of State. One day, after an animated discussion 
upon the subject, he mounted his horse, and galloped some way 
from the capital; having gone a considerable distance, he arrived 
at the outskirts of a oark forest. Suddenly he beheld an old 
woman, strangely clad and with her hair in disorder. ' What do 
you want ? ' asked the king, sharply. To which the apparition 
replied, * If Oscar goes to the war you meditate, he will not give, 
but receive, the first blow.' Bernadotte, struck with the appari- 
tion and its words, returned to his palace. The next da;^^, bearing 
in his countenance the traces of a sleepless night, and in a state 
of great agitation, he presented himself at the council ' I have 

* On HalludnationB. By A. Bierre de Boismont, M.D. Translafatfl 
from the French by Robert Hulme, F.LS. l^*d, . .^ 
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changed my mind/ he said ; ' we will negotiate for peace ; but 
I must have honourable terms/ What was the cause of the 
sudden change? Had those who knew the weak point in the 
character of the great man endeavoured to avail themselves of it 
in favour of justice, reason, and humanity ? Or is it not more 
probable that the idea which occupied his mind, and, as constantly 
nappens in dreams, and even in the waking state, had assumed a 
visiole form, and the mental operation was mistaken for an actual 
occurrence P This explanation seems to us much more reasonable 
than that an old woman should have been able to place herself in 
the exact locality whither the caprice of the king nad led him. — 
Fresae, du Mai 14, 1844. 

DEATH Oy BBENADOTTE's WIDOW. 

The Dowager Queen of Sweden, the widow of Bernadotte, died 
at Stockholm, on the evening of December 18, 1861. It is 
mentioned, as a singular incident,^ that her Majesty was about to 
visit the theatre, to witness the performance of Calderon's play. 
Life is a Dream, 

TWO WONDEBJTJL EGGS. 

In 1807, when Junot held possession of Portugal for the French, 
it was strongly reported that the former country was to be united 
to Spain, and this belief was sought to be strengthened by the 
following ingenious trick. About the middle of March, an egg 
was produced with the letters V. D. S. R. F. distinctly traced m 
the shell, and apparently formed with it. It was said to have 
been laid in this state by a hen belonging to one Jos6 Gastano da 
Costa, and the Sebastianists immediately interpreted the letters 
to signify, Five Bom Sebastian, Bei de Portugal. The trick had 
been well executed. Mainr experiments were made to ascertain 
how the letters had been formed, but all failed : other eggs were 
inscribed, but no person could succeed in giving the same varnish 
to the inscription as on the rest of the shell. Crowds assembled 
round the house where this prodigy had been produced, and the 
egg was sent round on a silver salver to those who had sufficient 
interest or authority to be enkusted with such a treasure, and it 
had the effect of reviving, for a timei the faith of the Sebastianists. 
It is curious that a similar trick, though far less skilfully con- 
trived, was practised about the same time by Mary Bateman, the 
reputed Yorkshire witch. This woman, with characteristic cruelty, 
forced into the ovary of one of her hens three eggs at different 
times, with the words Christ is coming scratchea upon them. 
Ther were dropt in the nest, and she carried on a giunful trade 
fy ahowing them for a penny to crodnioxia multitudes. 
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THE AMERICAN WAEL 

We find, in the New London Literary Gazette^ 1827, the follow- 
ing carious narrative: "At the time of the American War, a 
gentleman (a mere youth) entered the army, and saw some 
service. During an engagement, he was knocked down ; and a 
soldier, setting his foot upon his chest in passingover him, hurt 
him so exceedingly that he became senseless. Upon somewhat 
recovering, be found himself still stretched upon the ground, and 
a straoge-looking woman stood beside him, who, as he opened his 
eyes, exclaimed, in an ill-boding voice: 'Ay, young man, mark 
my words, that hurt will be the death of you in your forty-second 
year.' He recognised in this old raven one of those fortune- 
tellers who usually followed the army, and gained a livelihood by 
her oracular powers. The young soldier certainly did mark her 
words ; inasmuch as, on his return to England, he quitted the 
army, entered the church> and among other red-coated reminis« 
cences, he used frequently to mention, (and mention but to ridi- 
cule,) the American woman's prediction. Nevertheless^ true it is 
that he did die in his forty-second year, and of a disease in his chest, 
too ; although he had never su£&red from the hurt beyond the 
time at which he received it." 



PREDICTION BT LOBD BYRON. 

Lord Byron, in his journal, under date January 13, 1821, 
writes: "Dined — news come — the powers mean to go to war 
with the people. The intelligence seems positive — ^let it be so — 
they will oe oeaten in the end. The Kittg4imes are fast finishing. 
There will be blood shed like water, and tears like mist ; but the 
people will conquer in the end. 1 shall not live to see it — but I 
foresee it." 

In less than 10 years (1830,) this bouleversement began in 
France; and again, in 184:8. 



PROPHECY IN THE MAR FAMILY. 

There is a very singular prophecy in this family, which is of 
great antiquity, there being, perhaps, no title in Europe so 
ancient as that of the Earl of Mar. (Sir Bernard Burke : Family 
Romance ii. 180.) 

This prophecy is attributed by some to Thomas the Ehymer ; 
by some to the Abbot of Cambuskenneth ; and by some to the 
Bard of the House at that epoch. But, whoever was the author 
of it, the prophecy itself is sure, and the time of it& d&\^^T^ ^^i^ 
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Erior to the elevation of the Earl, in 1571, to be the Eegent of 
Gotland. The original is said to have been delivered in Gaelic 
verse, bnt it is donbtfnl if it was ever written down ; and the 
family themselves have always been averse to giving any details 
concerning it. The contributor of the details here recorded knew 
intimatelv the restored Earl,v John Erancis, and all his children, 
but could never induce them to do more than attest its general 
truth. His father repeated it in 1799 ; and may have known it 
many years earlier. Thus it is not a prediction after the event 

" Proud Chief of Mar : Thon sbalt be raised still higher, until thou 
attest in the place of the king. Thou shalt rule and destroy, and thy 
vforh shall be after thy name ; but thy work shall be the emblem of thy 
house, and shall teach mankind, that he who cruelly and haughtily 
raiseth himself upon the ruins of the holy cannot prosper. Thy work 
shall be cursed and shall never be finished. But thou shalt have riches 
and greatness, and shalt be true to thy sovereign, and shalt raise his 
banner in the field of blood. Then, when thou seemest to be highest — 
when thy power is mightiest, then shall come thy fall ; low shall be 
thy head amongst the nobles of the people. Deep shall be thy moan 
among the children of dool, (sorrow). Thy lands shall be given to the 
stranger ; and thy titles shall lie among the dead. The branch that 
springs from thee shall see his dwelling burnt, in which a king is 
nursed, — ^his wife a sacrifice in that same flame ; his children numerous, 
but of little honour ; and three bom and grown, who shall never see 
the light. Yet shall thine ancient tower stand ; for the brave and the 
true cannot be wholly forsaken. Thou proud head and daggered hand 
must dree thy weirdy until horses shall be stabled in thy hall, and a 
weaver shall throw bis shuttle in thy chamber of state. Thine ancient 
tower — a woman's dower — shall be a ruin and a beacon, until an ash 
sapling shall spring from its topmost stone. Then shall thy sorrows be 
ended, and the sunshine of royalty shall beam on thee once more. 
Thine honours shall be restored ; iJie kiss of peace shall be given to 
thy Countess, though she seek it not, and the days of peace shall re- 
tmn to thee and thine. The line of Mar shall be broken ; but not until 
its honours are doubled, and its doom is ended." 

In explanation of this long prophecy, which has worked through 
three hundred years, we have to tell that the Earl of 1571 was 
raised to be Regent of Scotland, and guardian of James I., whose 
cradle belongs to the family. He, as regent, commanded the 
destruction of Cambuskenneth Abbey, and took its stones to 
build himself a palace in Stirling, which never advanced farther 
than the fapade, which has always been called " Marr's Work." 

The Earl of Mar, in 1715, raised the banner, in Scotland, of his 
sovereign, the Chevalier James Stuart, son of James the Second 
or Seventh; and he was defeated at the bloody battle of Slier: T 
Muir. His title was forfeited, and his lands of Mar were confis- 
cated, and sold by the Grovemment to the Earl of Eife. 

His grandson and representative, John Erancis, lived at Alloa 
Tower, which had been for some time the abode of James the 
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Sixth as an infant. Miss Erskine, afterwards Lady Prancis, had 
passed the room to her own every night for twelve y<^ars, but that 
night, being ill, she had gone up b;^ a private stair. Mrs. Erskine 
was burnt, and died ; leavine, oesides others^ three children, who 
were bom blind, and who aU lived to old age. The family being 
thus driven away from Alloa Tower, it was left as a ruin, and used 
to be a show from the neighbouring gentlemen's houses. 

In the beginning of this century, upon an alarm of the French 
invasion, all the cavalry and yeomanry of the district poured into 
Alloa, a small poor town, in which they could not find accommo- 
dation. A troop accordingly took possession of the tower, and 
50 horses were stabled for a week in its lordly hall. In or about 
1810, a party of visitors found, to their astonishment, a weaver 
very composedly plying his loom in the grand old chamber of 
state. He had been there a fortnight, and the keeper of the 
tower professed to know nothing of it. He had been dislodged 
in Alloa for rent. 

Between 1815 and 1820, the writer of this contribution often 
formed one of a party who had shaken the ash sapling in the 
topmost stone; they clasped it in their hands, woudermg if it 
reallj were the twig of destiny, and if they should ever live to see 
the prophecy fulfilled. 

In 1822, King George the Fourth came to Scotland, and 
searched out the families who had suffered by supporting the 
Princes of the Stuart line. Foremost of them all was the Erskine 
of Mar, grandson of Mar who had raised the Chevalier's standard ; 
and to him, accordingly, the King restored his earldom. John 
Francis, the present peer, and the grandson of the restored Earl, 
boasts the double earldoms of Mar and Kelly. His Countess was 
never presented at St. James's ; but she accidentally met Queen 
Victoria in a small room in Stirling Castle, and the Queen imme- 
diately asked who she was, detained her, and kissed her. The 
Earl and Countess reside at Alloa Park ; and many who knew the 
family in its days of deepest depression, have lived to see *' the 
weird dreed out, and the aoom of Mar ended."* 



*^ THE COMET " STEAM-BOAT. 

Mrs. Graham, the well-known Scottish authoress, was, in Octo- 
ber, 1825, about to take her passage in a steam-boat, for an 
October jaunt, when, for two or three nights before her intended 
departure, she was haunted by a dream respecting the vessel, 
which much disturbed her; though in waking hours she could 

* Family Romance; or Epitodes in the Domutie AnnaJLt of ^ 
Aristocracy, By Sir J. Bemara Buike, Ulster Emg-at-Aims, 2 vola« 
185a 
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only recollect^ that she was on board the steamer, in company 
with a gentleman, in an officer's nndress — a blue, braided military 
coat, and shako— and who was attended by a fine Newfoundland 
dog. The recurrence of this dream was singular ; but how start- 
ling to Mrs. Graham was the actual appearance of the officer and 
his dog on board the packet, when she reached the place of 
embarkation! Nay, so singular did the coincidence appear to 
her, that she relinquished the opportunity of proceeding by this 
vessel, and thereby saved her life; for the steam-boat in question 
was the unfortunate Comet, which subsequently, on that very day, 
Friday, October 21, 1825, whilst pursuing her passage, was struck 
and run down by the Ayr steamer, when every soul on board 

Serished. Perhaps, the officer, the snbiect of Mrs. Graham's 
ream, was the identical Captain Sutherland, of the 33rd regi- 
ment, whose melancholy fate, with that of his young bride, excited 
such deep and universal sympathy. 



OMEN TO LORD LONDONDERRY. 

At the commencement of the present century. Lord Castle- 
reagh, (afterwards Marquis of Londonderry,) was on a visit to a 
gentleman in the north of Ireland. The mansion was such a one 
as spectres are fabled to inhabit. The apartment, also, which was 
appropriated to bis lordship was calculated to foster such a tone 
01 feeding from its ancient t^haracter ; from the dark and richly- 
carved panels of its wainscot ; from its yawning chimney, looking 
like the entrance to a tomb ; horn the portraits of grim men ana 
women arrayed in orderly procession along the walls, and scowl- 
ing a contemptuous enmity against the degenerate invade^ of 
their gloomy DOwers and venerable halls; and from cnc vast, 
dusky, ponderous, and complicated draperies that concealed the 
windows, and hung with the gloomy grandeur of funeral trap- 
pings about the hearse-like piece of furniture that was destined 
for his bed. Lord Londonderry examined his chamber; he made 
himself acquainted with the forms and faces of the ancient pos- 
sessors of the mansion, as they sat upright in their ebony frames 
to receive his salutation ; and then, after dismissing his valet, he 
retired to bed. His candle had not long been extinguished, when 
he perceived a light gleaming on the draperies of the lofty canopy 
over his head. Conscious that there was no fire in his grate — 
that the curtains were closed — ^tbat the chamber had been in 
perfect darkness but a few minutes previously— he supposed that 
some intruder must have entered into his apartment ; and, turn- 
ing round hastily to the side from whence the light proceeded, 
be^ to his infinite astonishment, saw, not the form of any human 
riaitor, but the figure of a fair bo^ auxtounded by a halo of glory. 
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The spirit stood at some distatfce from his bed. Certain that his 
own faculties were not deceiving him, bnt suspecting he might be 
imposed on by the ingenuity of some of the numerous guests who 
were then inmates of the castle^ Lord Londonderry advanced 
towards the fi^re ; it retreated before him ; as he advanced, the 
apparition retired, until it entered the gloomy end of the capacious 
chimney, and then sunk into the earth. Lord Londonderry re- 
turned to his bed, but not to rest ; his mind was harassed by the 
consideration of the extraordinair event which had occurred to 
him. Was it real, or the effect of an excited imagination P The 
mystery was not so easily solved. 

He resolved in the morning to make no allusion to what had 
occurred the previous night, until be had watched carefully the 
faces of all the family, to discover whether any deception had 
been practised. When the guests assembled at breakfast, his 
lordship searched in vain for those latent smiles, those conscious 
looks, that silent communication betwe^i parties, by which the 
authors and abettors of such domestic conspiracies are generally 
betrayed. Everything apparently proceeded m its ordinary course ; 
the conversation was animated and uninterrupted^ and no indica- 
tion was given that any one present had been engaged in the 
trick. At last, the hero of the tale found himself compelled to 
narrate the singular event of the preceding night. He related 
every particular connected with the appearance of the spectre. 
It excited much interest among the auditors, and various were 
the explanations offered. At last, the gentleman who owned the 
castle interrupted the various surmises by observing, that ** the 
circumstance which had jast been recounted must naturally appear 
very extraordinary to those who have not been inmates lon|^ at 
the castle, and are not conversant with the legends of bis famuy." 
Then, turning to Lord Londonderry, he said, *' You have seen Uie 
' Badiant Boy.' Be content ; it is an omen of prosperous for- 
tunes. I would rather that this subject should not again be men- 
tioned." On another occasion, when in the House of Commons, 
Lord Castlereagh fancied he saw the same Badiant Boy, His 
Lordship's answer that, on the first occasion, it was an omen of 
prosperous fortunes, might apply to his early life ; but it is well 
known that this nobleman destroyed himself by cutting the carotid 
artery. It is possible that when impelled to suicide, he laboured 
under some mental delusion. 

PRINCE JOSEPH PONIATOWSKI. 

The author of Sketches of Continental Courts relates that the 
brave Joseph Poniatowski was, about six years before his death, 
on a visit to a relation in Silesia, with a numerous party. They 
were assembled in the pavilion of the c,QUXL\.T^>%>^»X^^V^!9^'^^^«i^- 
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tive but melodious voice was heard from the gate. It came from 
a gipsy, who was called in to prophesy the fate of each person. 
The first who stepped forth was Prince Poniatowski. The gipsy 
took his hand, looked attentively at it, then at him, and muttered 
in a low voice, "Prince, taiElster will bring you death." As 
Elster in the German language denotes both the river Elster and 
a magpie, the company made merry, wrote down the prediction, 
witnessed it, and sealed it. It is still extant. 

Now, as to its fulfilment. The Prince Poniatowski, it will be 
remembered, commanding a mixed corps of French and Poles, 
fought bravely in various battles, and was made a marshal of 
France by Napoleon just before the battle of Leipzigj, in 1812. 
A few days after, on tne 18th of October, while protecting with a 
handful of men the retreat of the French, he was twice wounded, 
and being pressed by the enemy, upon the banks of the river Elster ^ 
which was swelled by the rains, he spurred his horse into the 
river, and disappeared in the flood ! 

GERMAN POPULAR TBADITIONS. 

Professor Gregory, in a communication to Blackwood's Kaga- 
sine, May, 1850, directs attention to the fact, that in Germany, 
more especially on the Bhine and in Westphalia, there exist many 
remarkable popular prophecies concerning public events, of various 
dates, and originating in various quarters, but exhibiting a remark- 
able coincidence in many of the chief points. Many of these have 
been printed at various times : others exist as traditions among 
the peasantrv ; others, again, are said upon good evidence to have 
been in modem times &ken down from the lips of the prophets 
themselves, sdl or most of whom are now dead. Yet they gene- 
rally predict, and often with strange minuteness of detail, events 
which were to occur about the several years 1848, 1849, and 
1850. Political and religious convulsions, wars, and finally peace 
and prosperity, form the burden of them ; and we shall see that 
the events of 1848 and 1849 supply apparently strong confirma- 
tion of their truth, their previous existence being admitted. 

The writer, having spent some months in Khenish Prussia 
during the summer of 1849, made many inquiries on the subject, 
and found everywhere, and among all classes, a firm conviction of 
the genuineness of many of the popular prophecies ; while it was 
admitted that they haa long been known and generally believed 
by the people. 

Professor Gregory then refers to the most recint work pub- 
lished on the subject, entitled Prophetic Voices, with Explanationsy 
by Th. Beykirch, licentiate in Theology, and (R.C.) curate in 
Dortmund, One of the prophets mentioned by the author is 
Joseph von Qorrea, who died in Jan\iax^,lS4B, that is, before the 
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last Revolution in Prance, which shook the thrones of Eorope. 
On his death-bed^ he lamented the misfortunes about to come on 
Poland, described Hungary as appearing to him one field of 
carnage, and wept over the approaching downfal of the European 
monarchies. The events of Pebruary and March, 1848, the in- 
surrection in Posen, the devastations committed by the Prussians 
in suppressing it, and the war in Hungary, would appear to be 
the events to which he referred. But ne was a man aeeplv read 
in history, and there are some of those prophetic hints whicii may 
possibly have recurred to him as reflections on probable events,, 
and have assumed a certain degree of vividness in his mind. 
The following are traditions concerning the years 1846-1850 : — 

" 1846, 1 would not be a vine." 

" 1847, I would not be an apple-tree." 

" 1848, I would not be a king." 

" 1849, 1 would not be a hare, a soldier, or a gravedigger." 

** 1850, 1 would not be a priest." 

In 1846, the crop of grapes was too heavy for the vines. 

In 1847, the apple-trees oroke under the weight of their fruit. 

In 1848, as we know, kings were at a discount. 

In 1849| the hares si^ered from the suspension or abolition of 
the game laws in Germany ; the soldiers had much to suffer ; and 
the grave-diggers, in consequence of war and cholera, were over- 
whelmed with work in many places. 

As to the priests in 1850, we heard from several quarters, of 
an old prophecy that there should be a fearful massacre of priests, 
against whom the people should be much embittered. One seer 
declared, that such would be the hatred of the peasantry towards 
the priests, that a peasant sitting down to dinner with his family, 
and having just stuck a fork into a fowl, should, on seeing a priest 
pass by the house, lay down his fork, rush out, beat out the 
priest's brains with hb club, and then return to his meal with 
satisfaction. 

Most remarkable are the predictions of Jaspers, a Westphalian 
shepherd, who, in 1830, foretold the formation of a railway,which 
we have noticed elsewhere. 

A personal friend of Jaspers collected several of his sayings upon 
the spot, which Prof. Gregory considers genuine : here is one : 

" France will be divided into three parts." 

Upon this Prof. Gregory observes : " It is curious to note, that, 
at present, (1850,) although the state of matters in 1830 was very 
different, there are three parties in Prance, all of them powerful: 
namely, the Buonapartists, with at least a part of the Orleanists. 
and the moderate as well as the jE?ro tempore Republicans, headed 
by Louis Napoleon; the party of the old Bourbons and the priests, 
led by Palloux and the old nobility, such, aft lidx^o^V^s^^s^S^s^ss^ 
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Montalembert ; and lastly the Red RepublicaRS, Socialists, and 
Communists. These three parties hold each other in check, and 
no one of them can at this moment (1850,) do much. 

" There will be one religion. On the Rhine stands a church which 
all people shall aid in building. From thence, after the war, shall 
proceed the rule of faith. All sects shall be united ; only the Jews 
shall retain their old obstinacy." 

The dome at Cologne is obviously alluded to. 

" The soldiers shall march to battle (or to war) first, then return, 
decked with the cheny blossoms. And only after that shall the great 
war break out." 

In spring, 1848, troops marched to Baden, at the time of the 
first insurrection there, in which war General von Gagern was 
killed ; and they returned home decked with cherry blossoms. 

" Germany shall have one king, and then shall come happy times. 
"He •spoke also of an approacming religious change, and warned his 
children, when that time should come, to go to Mengede." 

When jeered on his prophetic powers, Jaspers often said — 

** When I have long been in the grave, you will then often remember 
what I have said." 

There is a prophet in Dortmund, who, among other curious 
things, said, in 184!0, ''When the Prussian soldiers shall be 
dressed like those who crucified our Lord, then war shall break 
out with great violence." It is worthy of notice that, since that 
time, the whole Prussian army, with the exception of the Hussars, 
have been armed with helmets of Koman form. Their new 
Waffenrock, or military coat, is also a short plain surtout, 
buttoned to the throat, and probablv not unlike a Boman tunic. 

Next is noticed Spielbahn, (the fiddler,) a Rhenish peasant who 
was employed as messenger and servant in the convents of Sieg- 
burg and Heisterbach. His predictions have been published by 
Schrattenholz, and widely circulated. He died in 1783 in Cologne. 
He is thought, in the main, to have uttered what he really be- 
lieved to be true predictions, and he gave them out as visions. 
He predicted the imprisonment of the Archbishop of Cologne, 
whicn took place a few years ago, with many less interesting local 
occurrences, which our author passes over. Speaking of the 
present time, (184!8-50,) and of what should follow, he said-^ 

1. " In that time it will be hardly possible to distinguish the peasant 
from the noble." 

In Rhenish Prussia, where the Code Napoleon prevails, there 
is bardij a trace of the splendour of the old aristocracy to be 
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found. The nobles of old familj who remain have lost all exclu- 
sive privileges, and are poor. 

2. " Courtly manners and worldly vanity will reach to a height 
hitherto unequalled. Yea, things will go so far, that men will no 
longer thank God for their daily oread. 

3. "Human intellect will do wonders, (or miracles,) and on this 
account men will more and more forget God. They will mock at God, 
thinking themselves omnipotent, bcMsause of the carriages, which shall 
run through the whole world, (or everywhere,) without being drawn by 
animals. 

4. " And because courtly vices, sensuality, and sumptuousn^ss of 
apparel, are tiien so great, God will punish ^e world. A poison shall 
fall on the fields, and a great famine shall afflict the country." 

In Nos. 3 and 4, railways and the potato blight seem meant. 
The following is striking: 

'* The Grerman Empire shall choose a peasant for Emperor. He shall 
govern Germany a year and a day." 

The Archduke John, late regent of the empire, had long 
lived, banished from court, as a Styrian peasant, adopting the 
costume and manners of the peasantry. He also marned a 
peasant girl. His regency lasted little more than a year, and, 
indeed, after the year had expired, he only returned to Erankfort 
in order to resign his power to the present commission. 

Numberless traditions speak of the burning of the town of 
TJnna, round which, and not through it, the armies will march, 
on account of the conflagration. Others speak of the burning of 
Dortmund, on the east side. Others, again, describe how the 
remains of the enemy fly to Srwitte and Salzkotten, and are there 
totally cut to pieces. All the towns and villages from Faderbom 
to the Bhine have similar traditions. There is a very old one 
concerning the Marienheide, (a heath,)^ — namely, that there the 
Whites shall drive the Blues before them, and through theLippe, 
in which many shall be drowned. 

The following is an old prophecy concerning the Battle of the 
Birch-Tree: 

"A time shall come when the world shall be godless. The people 
will strive to be independent of king or magistrate, subjects will be 
unfaithful to their princes. Neither truth nor faith prevails more. It 
will then come to a general insurrection, in which father shall fight 
against son, and son against father. In that time, men shall try to 
pervert the articles of faith, and shall introduce new books. The 
Catholic religion shall be hard pressed, and men will try with cimning 
to abolish it. Men shall love may and jest, and pleasure of all kinds, 
at that time. But then it shall not be long before a change occurs. A 
fidghtAil war shall break out. On one siHe shall stand Russia, Sweden, 
and t^e whole north ; on the other, France, Spain, Italy, and the whole 
south, under a poweif ul prince. This prince shall come from the south. 
He wears a white coat, with buttons all the way down. He has a oron 
on his breast, rides a gray horse, which he inaiMiscL^a traiSL VA^s^ ^&dd^ 
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because he is lame of one foot. He will bring peace. Great is his 
severity, for he will put down all danoe-music and rich attire. He will 
heor morning mass in the church at Bremen. (Accor^g to some 
traditions, he will read mass.) From Bremen he rides to the Haar, (a 
height near Werl ;) from thence he looks with his spyglass towards the 
countinr of the Birch-Tree, and observes the enemy. Next, he rides 
past noltum, (a village near Werl). At Holtum stands a crucifix be- 
tween two liine-trees ; before this, he kneels and prays with out- 
stretdied arms, for some time. Then he leads his soldiers, clad in white^ 
into the battle, and, after a bloody contest, he remains victorious. 

" The chief slaughter will take place at a brook which runs from 
west to east. Woe 1 woe 1 to Budbeig and SSndem in those days ! 
The victorious leader shall assemble the people after the battle, and 
address to them a speech in the church." 

So runs the above prophecy, according to the concurring testi- 
mony of many peasants of that country. It was long ago printed 
in a small pamphlet, in the conyent at Werl. JBut^at the removal 
of the convent, aU its books were lost or destroyed. The tradition, 
however, remained among the peasantry, and has even penetrated 
into France; for when fVench (troops P) came to Werl, they in- 
qnired for the Birch-Tree. In romerania also^ natives of West- 
phalia, when quartered there, have been questioned about its 
position. It stood long between Holtum and Kirch-Hemmerde, 
villages lying between TJnna and Werl. When it withered, a 
new one was, by royal order, planted on the spot. This proves 
that the Government knew of the prophecy or tradition, and felt 
an interest in it. The people believe so firmly in the prophecy, 
that the peasantry near Werl even opposed the introduction of 
new hymn-books, under the impression that they were the pre- 
dicted new books, Bremen, Holtum, Budberg, and Sondem are 
villages near WerL A crucifix stands at Holtum between two 
young lime-trees ; and a brook there flows from west to east. 

If, says (P^fessor Gregory,) ** we seek to form any idea of the 
origin of these prophecies, we find that there are three sources, 
from which the people may have derived the traditions. 

1. They may possibly be, in some cases at least, derived from 
the reflections of sagacious men. Even Napoleon predicted 
dreadful wars, and that Europe must become either Cossack or 
B«publioan. But although some thin^ may thus be explained, 
we do not see how the mmute details, m other cases, can be thus 
accounted for. 

2. Scriptural prophecies may have been applied to modem 
events, wnicb, indeed, are no doubt foretold in them, in a general 
way. We cannot avoid observing the tolerably frequent occur- 
rence of Scripture language in the predictions ; but this also does 
not account for all the details. 

3. The seers or prophets may have had genuine visions, or 
dreams, in which they saw what they describe : various prophets 

langaage impljing this. 
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If we reflect on the many known instances of prophetic dreams, 
and on the alleged and respectably attested cases of somnamba- 
listic prevision, we shall see reason to hesitate before we deny the 
possibility of the occurrence^ in certain individuids. of prophetic 
visions. We are far from imagining that, if such have been the 
case with our German seers, they have enjoyed direct communica- 
tions from Heaven; on the contrary, were we satisfied of the 
fact, we should regard it as a phenomenon depending on some 
obscure physical cause, which may in time be discovered and 
traced ; and which, at all events^ exists by Divine permission. 



BATIONALE OF POLITICAL PROPHECY. 

An able writer in the Edinburgh Bevieto, 1830, has thus illus- 
trated, negatively, the reasonableness of predictions. 

" If we were to prophecy, that in the year 1930, a population of 
fifty millions, better fed, dad, and lodged than the English of our 
time, will cover these islands — that Sussex and Huntingdonshire 
will be wealthier than the wealthiest parts of the West Iliding of 
Yorkshire now are — that cultivation, rich as that of a flower- 

farden, will be carried up to the very tops of Ben Nevis and 
[elvellyn — ^that machines constructed on principles yet undis- 
covered, will be in every house — that there wiU oe no highways 
but railroads, no travelhng but by steam — ^that our debt, vast as 
it seems to us, will appear to our great-grandchildren a trifling 
encumbrance, which might easily be ptdd off in a year or two^- 
many people would think us insane. We j^ophesy nothing ; but 
this we say, — ^If any person had told the parfiament which met 
in perplexity and terror after the crash in 1720, that in 1830 the 
wealth of Europe would surpass all their wildest dreams — that 
the annual revenue would equal the principal of that debt which 
they considered as an intolerable burden — that for one man of 
10,000/. then living, there would be five men of 50,000/.; that 
London would be twice as large and twice as populous, and that, 
nevertheless, the mortality would have diminished to one half 
what it then was — that the post-office would bring more into the 
exchequer than the excise and customs had brought in together 
under Charles IL, — that stage-coaches would run from London 
to York in twenty-four hours — that men would sail without wind, 
and would be beginning to ride without horses — our ancestors 
would have given as much credit to the prediction as they gave 
to Gulliver's Travels, 

**Yet the prediction would have been true; and they would 
have perceived that it was not altogether absurd, if they had con- 
sidered that the country was then raising every year a sum which, 
would have purchased the fee-simple ol Wie xc^ewaa ^^. ^^'^^a8BB- 
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tagenets — ^ten times what supported the Government of Elizabeth 
— ^three times what, in the time of Oliver Cromwell, had been 
thought intolerably oppressive. 

" To almost all men the state of things under which thej hare 
been used to live seems to be the necessary state of things. We 
have heard it said that five per cent, is the natural interest of 
money; that twelve is the natural number of a jury; that forty 
shillings is the natural qualification of a county voter. Hence it 
is, that though in every age, everybody knows that up to his own 
time progressive improvement has been taking place, nobody 
seems to reckon on any improvement during the next generation. 
We cannot absolutelv prove that those are in error who tell us 
that society has reached a turning point — ^that we have seen our 
best days. But so said all who came before us, and with just as 
much apparent reason. ' A million a year will beggar us,' said 
the patriots of 164:0. *Two millions a year will grind the 
country to powder,' was the cry in 1660. ' Six millions a year 
and a debt of fifty millions ! " exclaimed Swift — " the high allies 
have been the ruin of us.' *A hundred and forty millions of 
debt ! ' said Junius—* well may we say that we owe Lord Cliatham 
more than we shall ever pay, if we owe him such a load as this.' 
* Two hundred and forty millions of debt ! * cried the statesmen 
of 1783, in chorus — 'what abilities, or what economy on the 
part of a minister, can save a country so burdened ? * '* 



THE PAST THE GUIDE FOR THE PRESENT. 

In Blackwood^ s Magazine for 1850, (in the paper quoted at pp. 
154 — ^159,) we find these common^ense observations : 

"Every political treatise referring to events which have en- 
grossed the attention of the day, either as modifications or as 
changes of our social system, must be valuable in later years. It 
must necessarily recommend or condemn measures on account of 
their probable operation in the time to come ; it must in some 
degree be a prophecy, or else it is practically worthless. The 

goutician studies the past merely as his guide for the future. If 
e is learned, wise, and at all an adept in the science which he 
professes — than which no other is of so momentous an import- 
he will consider past history as the barometer which must guide 
him in predicating the approach either of a tempest or a calm. 
Temporary clamour or occasional obstruction will not lead him to 
forsake clear principles of action, or to recommend a grand oon- 
stitutional remedy in the case of a trifling local disease. He 
must look forward beyond the sphere of immediate action- 
resolute in this belief, that one false step, however snudl, may 
upset the equilibrium of the State." 
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THE DXJKE or WELLINGTON AND APSLET HOUSE. 

Mr. Habershon, who has written a work on the ProphecieSi 
has addressed to the Editor of the Times the following anecdotic 
communication : 

Sir, — ^Yon state in one of yonr leading articles of yesterday 
that the late Duke of Wellington " was seen reading Haberskon 
on the Prophecies. The news was instantly despatched to my 
* brother, the Chancellor/ who returned an appropriate answer. 
The ' religious world ' must lament that nothing more has come 
out of this fact — that ^ the Duke's prophetical studies have pro- 
duced no dicta for quotation at the annual meetings of the Society 
for the Conversion of the Jews." 

I beg to state that a correspondence of considerable len^h 
with "the Duke" followed the study of my father's writing, nis 
Grace seiug clearly therefrom the serious and alarming state of 
Europe ; consequently he was led to write a long letter upon the 
condition of Europe, his mind being convinced by the study of 
prophecy that a ^reat political storm was hanging over us, which 
storm has come m part during the last 12 years. 

Likewise a letter embodying his sentiments upon this subject, 
his anxious fears respecting the future, and the weakness of our 
national defences, &c., was made public by the result of accident 
some years since. 

I believe I am correct in adding that " the Duke " saw clearly 
how Turkey would be the commencement of a great conflict in 
Europe, and apprehended the fact, as laid down in prophecy, of 
the political extinction of the Turks. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Theodokb Habebshok, 
President of the New Trinity School, Bethnal-green, 

7, Throgmorton-street, Oct. 15. 

%* We think it hard upon the public that Mr. Haber^n 
should keep this correspondence to himself. — (Ed. Times.) 

The Duke of Wellington was once asked by a friend, with ill- 
timed familiarity, if he was ever surprised F "No," replied his 
Grace, " but I am now." 

He had, however, some escapes at home, if not abroad. One 
day, as the Duke was walking up the road-way of Park-lane, op- 
posite Gloucester House, a carter came along with a country 
wagon and team of horses ; he called aloud to the Duke, but, bein^ 
deaf, his Grace did not hear the man, who h&d yex^ t^s(»s^v^^^^ 
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his wain, thrown down, and driven over the hero of a hundred 
fights } We have heard, too, of a gentleman who almost took 
his Grace from under the horses of an omnibus, opposite the 
Earl of Gadogan^s house, in Piccadilly. 

The Dnke^ when assailed by. the mob, on his return from the 
Tower, daring the Eeform Bill excitement, had an escape of 
another sort. A young man^ in a gig, or taxed cart, kept dose 
to the Duke's horse the whole way through the City, in such a 
manner as completely to guard one side. He never once looked 
up, nor had the air or manner of one who was doing anything 
out of the way; and we believe he remains to this day unknown; 
though the greatest dis|rnice that coold have fallen on the nation 
was, in all human probability, averted by him. 

The Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, edited by Ck)lone] 
Garwood, will best transmit to posterity the character of this 
truly great man — ultimus Bomanorum, Regarding this work, 
we are living fast to see the truth of the mllowing prediction 
by a writer in the Quarterly Review, 1838 :•— 

" The Duke of Wellington has lived to read, digest, and enjoy, 
the best record of his own achievements, one whidi we prophecy, 
less on his own, perhaps, partial authority, than on that of the 
wisest and most eminent of his fervent political opponents, will 
live when we, with its author, are dust — ^a source oi wonder and 
praise, and admiration to late, very late generations." 

It was during the unhealthy excitement, when the E^form Bill 
mob dung to the wheels of the Lord Mayor's state-coach, as it 
rolled into the courtyard of St. James's, — that Apsley House was 
attacked by the lawless brawlers, who threw stones at the very 
gallery in which was celebrated every year the victory which 
saved England and Earope! It was to protect his mansion, after 
the windows had been broken by the mob> that the Duke had 
affixed to the windows bullet-proof iron Venetian blinds, the first 
of the kind made. Nor were these blinds removed daring the 
Duke's life-time : " They shall remain where they are,'' was his 
remark, "as a monument of the gullibility of a mob, and the 
worthlessness of that sort of popularity for which they who give 
it can assign no good reason. I don't blame the men that broke 
mv windows. They only did what they were instigated to do by 
others who ought to have known better. But if any one be dis- 
posed to grow giddy with popular applause, I think a glance 
lowards these iron shutters will soon sober him." In the 

Seneral repair of Apsley House, some time after the Duke's 
eath, these iron blinds were removed by order of the present 
Duke, and were sold to a broker : the taste of this proceeding 
was questioned at the time, but, to our thinking, it was most 
discreet to leave the farther lesson to be recorded in history. 
Some iateresting traditiona and associations are related of this 
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mansion at Hjde Park-corner, PiecadMlv — "No. 1, London,'' as 
the foreigner called it ; which records, mough not entirely of a 
predictive character, may be related here. 

Part of the site of Apslev House wa^ a piece of ground given by 
George the Second to an old soldier named Allen, whom the king 
recognised as havine served in tlie battle of Dettingen. Upon 
this spot, Allen buut a tenement in place of the appIe-stalL 
which, by sufferance, had been kept tnereon by his wife; and 
before the erection of Apsley House, in 1784, this piece of ground 
was sold, for a considerable sum, by AUen's aescendants, to 
Apsley, Lord Bathurst. The maternal apple-stall is shown in a 
print, dated 1766. 

More celebrated, however, i» the mansion as the town-house 
of the Duke of Wellington ; and for the priceless testimonials 
which it contains to the true greatness of that illustrious man. 
We admire the painting and the sculptures, the gorgeous plate 
and the beautiful porcelain — the costly presents of sovereigns and 
of peoples ; yet nothing can be more direct evidence of the sim- 

Slicity of character than " the Duke's bed-room '* upon the ground- 
oor, in the north-east angle of the mansion : it is narrow, shap^ 
less, and ill-lighted ; the bedstead small, provided with onlv a 
mattrass and Dolster, and scantily curtained with men suks 
the only ornaments of the room being an unfinished sketch 
of the present Duchess of Wellington; two small prints of mili- 
tary men, and a small portrait in oil Yet here slept the great 
Duke, who^e " eightieth year was by." 

On goin^ over Apsley House, soon after the death of the 
Duke of Wellington, we were shown on the lawn in the rear of 
the mansion, next Hyde Park, the ^rden-engine, with which 
the Duke was wont to enjoy exercise, just as did his greai 
antagonist^ Napoleon, at Longuoood, Eor, in Captain KichoUs's 
Journal, in Sir Hudson Lowe's Letters and Journals, we &id : 
"Jan. 2, 1820. General Bonaparte was amusing himself with 
the pipe of the fire-engine, spoutmg water on the trees and flowers 
in his favourite garden." 

^'Lastly, on mie afternoons, the sun casts the shadow of the 
Duke's equestrian statue full upon Apsley House, and the sombre 
ima^e may be seen, gliding spint-like, over the front." — Quarterly 
Review, No. 184:. 



MONET-PANIC OF 1832. 

When, in May, 1832, the Duke of Wellington was very un- 
popular as a minister, and it was believed that he had formed a 
caoinet which was calculated to add to his unpopularity, a 
few agitators got up " a run upon the B^^Vl ^l 'Ss&^^aoL^^ \s^*^ 
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predictiYe means of placarding the streets of London with tiii 
emphatic words t 



TO STOP 

THE DUKE, 

OO FOR GOLD. 



ndvice which was followed to a prodigions extent. On Mondk^ 
May 14, (the bills having been profusely posted on Sunday !) tm 
run upon the Bank for coin was so incessant, that in a few bonia 
upwards of half a million was carried off: we remember a trades- 
man in the Strand bringing home, in a hackney-coach, 2,0P( 
sovereigns. Mr. Doubleday, in his Life of Sir Robert Peel, states 
the placards to have been '* the device of four gentlemen, two ol 
iwhom were elected members of the Beformed Parliament. Eact 
put down 20/; and the sum was expended in printing thousands 
of these terrible missives, which were eagerly circulated, ^i 
were speedily seen upon every wall in London. The effect is 
iiardly to be described. It was electric.*' The executive was i 
tradesman, of kindred politics, in business towards the east ei|^ 
of Oxford-«street ; and it must be admitted that he executed th( 
jorder completely. 



BURNING OF THE HOUSES OP PAELTAMENT. 

On the evening of the 16th of October, 1834, when the wine 
blew briskly from the south-west, an accidental fire broke out ii 
the House of Lords, near Black Eod's Box. It was first dis- 
oovered by the wife of a doorkeeper, who, seeing the glitterinj 
of a great light under one of the doors, suspected the cause, anc 
jcommunicated it to the deputy-housekeeper, by the exclamation, 
" Oh, ffood God, the House of Lords is on fire ! ** This vras a1 
six o'dock ; but, although several persons employed about tiic 
building were quickly drawn together by this alarm, no effeotual 
resistance could be opposed to the progress of the fiames for a 
considerable time, in consequence of the rapidity with which they 
spread through the numerous passages, lobbies, staircases, &c., 
which had been constructed at various periods, for the con- 
venience of a ready communication between the two Houses, and 
their appertaining Committee-rooms and offices. The fire con- 
tinued to rage tnrougbout the night, and was not completely 
extinguished for several days. The Houses and offices were 
destroyed, except the bare walls. The fire originated from two 
cart-loads of wooden Exchequer tallies having been burnt in tke 
furnaces, or stoves, connected with the fiues passing beneath the 
doonng of the House of Lords, and the flues becoming red-hot, 
rapidlj ignited the dry tiavbet &>>o\x\. ^W(i, In the afternoon, ^ 
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aknost suffocating heat near Black Eod's Box^ where the flues came 
up, was noticed by a gentleman who went to see the House of 
Lords ; he felt the heat through his boots, and the smoke was so 
great that he could not see the throne from the bar^ or distinguish 
above a foot square of the tapestry^ even when near it^ 

No sooner was the extent of the disaster made known, than 
some remarks of Sir John Soane, in his Designs for Public Build- 
ings, published in 1828, were remembered as applying a kind of 
prophetic intimation as to the actual consequence in case of fire. 
The old buildings, several stories in height, both externally and 
internally, were constructed chiefly of timber, and fdrmed the 
front of the House of Lords, Sir John Soane's words were : 
*' Li such an extensive assemblage of combustible materials, should 
afire happen, what would become of the Fainted Chamber, the 
H!uuse of Commons, and Westminster Hall P * Where could the 
progress of the fire be arrested? The want of security from fire, &c., 
call loudly for revision and speedy amendment." 

Yague suspicions were at nrst entertained that the conflagration 
had been caused by political incendiaries. Among the strange 
stories circulated in support of this notion was that of Mr. Cooper, 
an ironmonger, of Drury-lane, who, having gone down to Dudley, in 
Worcestershire, on the dav of the evening on which the fire hap- 
pened, had heard, as he alleged, a report of the circumstance at 
Dudley, (119 miles from London,) about three hours after the 
fire broke out. But, from an examination of that gentleman, and 
several other persons, before the Privy CouncU, it was concluded 
that he laboured under some misconception as to the time when 
the news in question first reached Dudley ; and that it was not 
actually known in that town until Friday morning, when the 
intelligence was communicated by means of an entry on the way-< 
bill of a mail-coach. Nevertheless, nothing could be more direct 
than Mr. Cooler's evidence that he was told of the fire, as he sat 
at the Bush inn, at Dudley, on Thursday night. The evidence 
before the Privy Council was given in a cfever parody, which 
appeared in the Spectator newspaper^ and is reprinted in the 
Mirror^ No. 696. 

PEEDICTIONS BY A SCX)TCH CHAPLAIN. 

In the Caledonian Mercury of May 7j 184:2, we read the follow- 
ing curious statement : 

At the beginning of the present century, the chaplaincy of the 
Edinburgh iail was filled by an old gentleman, named Lunn. He 
was a very learned man, and had given much attention to nnful- 

* The Hall was saved by the favourable direction of the wind ; for had 
the flames and flakes of &« &om the burning Houses been wafbod ticv> 
wards the vast timb«r roof «f the Hall, it mMS>\» Wi^Xmmu ^kriNxs^^^ 
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iUled profhecj. About the year 1804:, he commenced publishing 
a series of papers on tiie subject, but these were soon discon- 
tinued ; and nis expositions were confined to conversational 
lectures, in which he made certain predictions, the fulfilment of 
which was speciallj noted by the Correspondent of the Caledonian 
Mercuny, who gi?es the following specimens : 

1. In 18279 the Eussians would show to the world that they 
were able to conquer the Turks. 

%. The French royal family, then (1804) in Holyrood House, 
would not continue on the throne beyond 1830, when they 
would be driven from power, n^ver again to return,^ 

About the year 1830, there would be a Eeform in Parliament ; 
and our informant was to know that this was to take place when 
he saw the di£ferent trades uniting like Masons, (the activity of 
the Trades Unions in the Reform agitation will be remembered), 
^e Tories would be thrown out lot a time, and great convul- 
sions would follow in the political world. 

In 1840 there would be a great effort to extend the Church of 
Scotland ; but this would be the cause of much opposition and 
eontention, and would not succeed. 

In the year 1843, the Church was to be thrown into great 
diflloultiesy and infidelity and religion would prevail to a f^uf ul 
extent for a long time. 

In 1848 there would be a terrible convulsion, and there would 
be no peace till 1863. 

In 1868, there would be a restoration of peace to the Church, 
and all the true churches would be united. The Jews are to be 
restored to their own land, and to be a political power there, as in 
the days of Solomon. Russia is to be " the instrument of restor- 
ing them.'* 

THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

A remarkable prophecy of the Crimean War is said to be con* 
tained in Quaresimus's Mucidatio Terra Camta — the discovery of 
which greatly raised the price of the book at the time of the war* 
The followinff extract from the Tatler, No. 155, April 6, 1710, 
appears remarkable, considering the events of the Eastern 
Question : 

" The chief politician of the Bench was a great assertor of 
paradoxes. He told us with a seeming concern, that by some 
news he had httely read from Muscovy, it appeared to him there 
was a storm gathering in the Black Sea, which might in time do 
hurt to the naval forces of this nation. To this he added, that, 
for his part, he could not wish to see the Tu^f: driven out of 
Burope, which he believed could not but be prejudicial to our 
wooma ioanafacture 1 He then \A\ji \)a Ibsi ba looked upon these 
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extraordinary revolutions which had lateW happened m those 
parts of the world, to have arisen chieflj orom two persons who 
were not much talked of ; and those/* says he, "are rrince Men- 
^off and the Dachess of Mirandola. Be backed his assertions 
with so many broken hints, and such a show of depth and wisdom, 
tkat we gave oarselves up to his opinions." 

Li the Bristol Mirror, in 1854, appeared the following, stated 
to have been copied from an old volume of predictions, written in 
Ihe 15 th century, and then in the possession of a gentleman resid- 
ing at Chard, Somerset : 

In twice two hmidred years, the Bear 

The Crescent will assail ; 
But if the Cock and Bull unite. 

The Bear will not prevail. 
In twice ten vears again. 

Let Islam know and fear. 
The Cross shall stand. 

The Crescent wane^ dissolve^ and disappear. 



THE INDUN MUTINY. 

The following extract horn an uteresting letter, addressed to 
the Bev. Secretary of the London Missionary Society, from the 
Hev. A. F. Lacroix, one of the Society's missionaries in India, is 
striking : the letter is dated Calcutta, June 3, 1857 : 

" We are passing through a most critical period, such as I have 
never seen during my thirty-six years' residence in India, and 
which I believe, nas not been witnessed before. It is strange 
that it should happen just a century after the taking of Ben^ 
by the British, under iiord Clive ; the battle of Plassy, which 
decided the fate of the countir, had been fought on the 23rd of 
June, 1757. There has been for manv years a Brahminical pre- 
diction, current among the natives, and which I have often heard 
referred to, viz. that the British rule in India would last just one 
hundred jears ; and I should not be surprised that this pseudo- 
prophecy may have had some influence in inducing the Sepoys to 
revolt at the present time." 

In the Record of Wednesday Sept. 23, 1857^ is a letter bear- 
ing the signature of " E. A. W., of Haselbury, Bryan, Dorset," 
in which the writer states that, *< for upwards of mty years, the 
Mohammedans have been looking forward to the year 1857 as the 
vear in which they are to regain their dominion in the ancient 
Mogul empire," and cites a passage from the JournaU and Letters 
of the Rev, Eewry Kartyn (2 vols.^ edited by S. WUberforce, to 
prove this assertion. It occurs voL ii. p. 2. Jan. 8, 1807 : — 



*' Pundit was telling me to-dav that there was a prophecy in 
their books that the Eoglish ahoold remain one hundred jeaxa in 
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India, &nd that fortjr years were now elapsed of that pe^nfli 
(This is a mistake— it should have been said Ji/ty years, sintoe 
1757, the year of the battle of Plassj.) That there should bet 
great change, and they i|hould be driven out by a king's son yAit 
should be bom. Telling this to Moonshee, he said that abodfc 
the same time the Mussulmans expected some great events, aod 
the spread of Islamism over the earth." 

Mrs. Torrens, the widow of General Torrens, residing it 
Bouthsea, near Portsmouth, about a year previous to the Indian 
mutiny, dreamed that she saw her daughter, Mrs. Hayes, and that 
daue;hter's husband. Captain Hayes, attacked by Sepojrs ; and i 
[rightful murderous struggle ensued, in which Captain Hayes 
Ivas killed. She wrote instantly to entreat that her daughter anc 
the children would presently come home ; and in consequence d 
her extreme importunity, her ^andchildren arrived by the follow- 
ing ship. This was before an idea was entertained of the mutinT. 
Mjs. Hayes remained with her husband, and suffered the whole 
horrors of the siege at Lucknow, where Captain Hayes fell by 
the hands of the Sepoys-— who first put out his eyes, and then 
killed him. 

LORD brougham's SEPOY PROPHECY. 

A singular anticipation of the possible entire revolt of the 
Indian native army is recorded in Hansard's Commons Debates, 
7th February, 1828. Mr. Brougham, in his celebrated speech on 
Law Heform, denounced among other abuses in our judiciary 
system the delays and costliness of Indian appeals decided in 
London by the former ill-constituted Court or Privy Council. 
He contrasted the evil with the then improved law courts of 
Ceylon, stating that one good effect had resulted in the latter 
colony, as the Ceylon population, previously rebellious, in 1816 
aided the mother country in putting down and crushing a military 
mutiny. Mr. Brougham furtner observed, *' So it will be in the 
Peninsula, if you give your subjects a Share in administrating 
your laws, and an interest and a pride in supporting you. Should 
the day ever come when disaffection may appeal to 70,000,000 
against a few thousand strangers, who have planted themselves 
upon the ruins of their ancient dynasties, you will find ho\^ mudi 
safer it is to have won their hearts, and universally cemented 
their attachment by a common interest in your system, than to 
rely upon 150,000 Sepoys' swords, of excellent temper but in 
doubtful hands." 

The name Sepoy, or Sipoy, is derived by Bishop Heber, from 

sip," the bow and arrow, which were originally in almost uni- 

M use by the native soldiers of India in offensive warfare. 

8epojs are well traiued in European discipline— of a size 
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somewhat less than the European soldier, bat quite as brave, as 
hardy, and as active, capable of undergoing as much fatigue, and 
of sustaining even greater privations. *' To the attachment and 
bravery of this army," says a writer in the Penny Oyclopadia in 
18^, *' Great Britam is chiefly indebted for the possession of her 
I^idian Empire ; and it now secures to her the undisputed sove- 
reignty over a dominion vastly more extensive than her own, and 
^parated from her by a distance of nearly half the globe." 

POPULAK CREDULITY. 

As a oroof how readily the most preposterous notions are 
swallowea, when once they have got vogue, we may mention that 
at the village of Ketteringham, in Norfolk, ten years ago, the 
people were thrown into a painful state of excitement by the 
report which they seriously believed, that the Queen had ordered 
all their children below two years old to be killed, in order to 
make a bath of blood for the Prince of Wales, '* because he hadn't 
his right know." And, almost within the same space of time, in 
some parts of the metropolis, a report and belief were rife — ^that 
Her Majesty had threatened to commit one of her royal relatives 
to the Tower, for recusancy to her royal will and pleasure ! 

THE SEAPOETH PAMILT. 

A modem example of popular prophecy ia Scotland is related 
in the prediction of the extinction of the male line of the house 
of Seaforth, in the person of a deaf Caberfae— a prediction which 
Mr. Morritt of Rokeby, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, heard 
quoted in Ross-shire, at a time when the last Lord Seaforth, who 
became quite deaf, had several sons in perfect health. — Black- 
ioood*s Magazine^ May, 1850. 

BECENT DREAD OP A COMET. 

To show that notions of a Comet striking the Earth were rife 
so recently as 1857, we quote the following statements, collected 
from various authorities : 

A maid-servant in Shields got a holidav for the 13th of Jonei 
(the day the comet was expected,) ** that she might be drowned by 
the comet beside her mother." 

A thoughtful inhabitant of Cleadon made a large chest, in 
which to shut himself, in order to be safe from the comet. 

A woman actually committed suicide in Prussia, from terror of 

the comet. 
A Mormon preacher at Southampton, said in his ^«rsMs^,j — 
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*^ Shall I tell you, mybrethren, when the comet shall come and 
strike this earth P W hen Brigham Toimg chooses to aaj the 
word, then will the comet come and strike the earth." 

Accounts from Gallicia state that disturbances had taken place 
on the Russian frontier, for which we were indebted to the comet. 
The peasants, believing that the world was ab6ut to come to an 
end, gave way to numerous excesses, and were guilty of encroach- 
ments on other people's property. The authorities were compelled 
to send to Lemberg for troops to put an end to the outbreaL 

It was bruited about that M, Cabinet, the eminent French 
iavatUy had expressed a belief that the world would be burnt up 
by contact witn a comet about these days. This story was with- 
out foundation : what M. Babinet really said, and that over hia 
own signature, was as follows : "If^ in passinp^, the comet should 
oome in contact with the earth, its imperceptible substance could 
not p^etrate through our atmosphere, and this meeting would 
be entirely unperceived by the iimabitants of this planet." He 
says also, very justly : " Nothing is more ridiculous than this rage 
for trembling, this fever of fear, this epidemic panic, which luis 
seized people from time to time, in the midst of the liehts of 
science, and of astronomical sentinels who cry out 'everyuiing is 
tranquil.'" 

i 

THE 'WILL FATHER TO THE DEED. 

''I recollect,'' said Sir Jonah Barrington, "in Queen's County, 
to have seen a Mr. Clerk, who had been a working carpenter, and 
when making a bench for the sessions justices at the Court-house, 
was laughed at for taking peculiar pains in planing and smoothing 
the seat of it. He smilingly observed, that he did so to maJke t/ 
etuiffar ktmaelf^ as he was resolved he would never die till he had 
a right to sit thereupon, and he kept his word. He was an in- 
dustrious man — ^honest, respectable, and kind hearted. He suc- 
ceeded in all his efforts to accumulate an independence ; he did 
accumulate it, and uprightly. His character kept pace with the 
increase of his property, and he lived to sit as a magistrate on 
that very bench that he sawed and planed." 

When Daniel Whittle Harvey was an articled clerk to a 
solicitor named Daniels, in Colchester, the aspiri^ youngster 
scrawled upon the wall this line : ''Daniel Whittle Harvey, Esq. 
ILP. for Colchester. It must be so." This ambitious anticipa- 
tion was singularly enough verified. 
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THE PAST PBOPHETIC OP THE FUTUEE — INVASION PANICS 

AND NATIONAL DEFENCES. 

Coming events cart their ahadows forth. — CampbelL 

Dr. Arnold has proposed : "If physical force is again, as in darker 
ages, to be the handmaiden of progjess^ we accept the task in the 
ancient English spirit, and we await it" 

From the records of the Past we may gather wisdom for the 
'* coming events" of the Future, by looking to historical details— 
because the England of to^y is, in all essentials, the England 
of old. 

Mr. Shafto Adair baa, in tbe Cambridge Essays, 1858, well 
observed : " It would, indeed, be pharisaical to measure the sum 
of England's merits by the success that has waited on her national 
career. Far be from us the claim to interpret the purposes of 
the All-Seeing. The rain falls on tbe j^st and on the unjust. 
But if England, having shown mercy has received mercy, if, having 

fiven largely of her own treasure, and having pourea forth her 
lood wherever the precious seed of freedom was shown, she has 
received the reaper s reward, though not toiling for the reaper's 
hire, is it not, then, especially incumbent on her rulers to preserve 
unabated her power ol justifying risht before the world ? She, 
at least, must remain the asylum of free thought — the abode of 
free men. England is bound to enforce by precept and example 
that abstinence from projects of conquest whicn is to nations 
what self-respect is to man ! It is not permitted to her to justify 
tyrannies by the example of harsh rule, nor conquerors by aggres- 
sive wars. It is hers in all things to show how old and new may 
unite in fittin£[ order. 

Some may judge that the expression of a policy dictated by 
caution approximates too nearly to a defiance. Yet the object has 
been to show with singleness of purpose, as with clearness, the 
scarcely appreciated consequences that result to England from the 
uneasiness engendered in tne public mind of Europe. 

On England rests the responsibility of averting special war, 
and of allaying eeneral excitement ; of reproducinjg^ general con- 
fidence. The oanger of these times is m permitting political 
action to be justified on false or insufficient pretences. The 
object of the statesman is to abate the tendency to appeal to 
material force. No power anticipates invasion from England. 
In the unfettered hana of England is grasped a guarantee for the 
future of Europe. England, secure from invasion, guarantees the 
independence of the world ! 

And to our rulers let this phun remonstrance from aliving poet 
be addressed: 
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statesmen, ^ard iis, guard the eye, the soul - .d 

Of Europe. Keep our noble England whole, ,<^ 

And save the one true seed of fi^edom sown 

Betwixt a people and their ancient throne ; [^ 

That sober freedom out of which there springs ''I 

Our loyal passion for our temperate kings ; ] 

For, saving that, ye help to save mankind. 

Till public wrong be crumbled into dust. 

And drill the raw world for the march of mind, 

TiU crowds at length be sane, and crowns be just ; 

But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 

Ode on the Death of the DvJce of Wdlingtoii, 

PBE-EMINENC3E OF JOUKNALISM. 

** Before this century," says Lamartine, " shall run out, journal- 
ism wili be the whole rress. Mankind will write their book day 
bjT day, hour by hour, page by page. Thought will spread abroaa 
with the rapidity of light : instantly conceived, instantly written, 
instantly understood at the extremities of the earth — ^it wili 
spread from Pole to Pole, suddenly burning with the fervour of 
soul which made it burst forth — ^it will be the reign of the human 
mind in all its plenitude ; it will not have time to ripen, to acoa-* 
mulate in the form of a book ; the book will arrive too late ; the 
only book possible from day to day is a newspaper/' This pre« 
diction is in the high road to fulfilment. 

THE MAOriE. 

The following request was recently made in the First Chamber 
of Deputies at Dresden : — "Dresden, December 17, 1860. — ^The 
Sisters' establishment of this place prepares and sells a powder 
against epilepsy, with the permission ot Government. For this 
purpose magpies are used, who must be shot in the time betwe^ 
the 24!th of December and the 18th of January, and who must be 
deficient neither in claws nor feathers. Innumerable people have 
been cured by these powders ; but, unfortunatelv, these magpies 
are so difficult to obtain, that the strong demand for these powders 
cannot be satisfied. The undersigned, therefore, humbly requests 
the honourable gentry and nobility of the Chamber, for the sake 
of the charitable purpose, to shoot as many magpies as possible 
during the above-mentioned time, and to send them to the Sisters' 
estabhshment of this place. (Signed) Otto von Erdmansdobj." 
As comolying with tais request, some of the first noblemen of 
Saxony have put their names to the letter. 



■^ 



POLITICAL KEGENEBATION OF ITALT. 

Sismondi concludes his work on the Italian Republics^ writter 
1832, with this prophetic paiagtai^h : " Italy is crushed ; bu# 
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her heart still beats with the loye of liberty, yirtue, and glory : 
she is chained and covered with blood ; but she still knows her 
strength and her future destiny : she is insulted by those for 
whom she has opened tbe way to every improvement ; but she 
feels that she is formed to take the lead agam ; and Europe will 
know no repose till the nation which, in the dark ages, lighted the 
torch of civilization with that of liberty, shall be enabled to 
enjoy the light which she created." 



THE NEW ZEALANDER 7ISITING THE RUINS OF LONDON, 

This oft-repeated illustration of the rise and fall of Nations — 
of a New Zealander sitting, like a hundredth>century Marius, on 
the mouldering arches of London Bridge, contemplating the 
colossal ruins of St. Paul's, is used by Lord Macaulay no less 
than four times; — in the articles on Wellingtonia and Mitford's 
Greece, published in Knwhfs Quarterly Magazine in the year 1824 ; 
again in 1829, in his nrst paper on Mill ; and in 1840, in his 
review of Austin's Banke, The simile, to use the editor's words^ 
was tbe subject of allusion two or three times a week, in speeches 
and leadiog articles, and still does occasional duty. It is, after 
all, but a paraphrase of Marius among the Ruins of Carthage. 

Now, it so nappens that in December, 1819, five years before 
Macaulay's article on Mitford appeared, the poet Shelley wrote 
as follows, in the dedicatory letter of his poem, Peter Bell the 
Third to Tom Brown (Moore) : — " In the firm expectation," says 
he, speaking of the longevity of the poem in question, '* when 
London shall be an habitation of bitterns, when St. Paul's and 
Westminster Abbey shall stand shapeless and nameless ruins in 
the midst of an unpeopled marsh ; when tbe piers of Waterloo 
Bridge shall become the nuclei of islets of reeds and osiers, and 
cast the jagged shadows of their broken arches on the solitary 
stream, some transatlantic traveller will weigh everything in the 
scales of some new system of criticism, and the merits of the 
present work be recognized." 

But we must look even earlier than Shelley for its application. 
Volney, in the second chapter of his Ruins of Empires, has an 
analogous passage. " Who knows," he writes, " but that here- 
after some traveller like myself will sit down upon the banks of 
the Seine, the Thames, or the Zuyder Zee, where now, in the 
tumult of enjoyment, the heart and the eyes are too slow to take 
in the multitude of sensations — who knows but he will sit down 
solitary amid silent ruins, and mourn a people inurned, and their 
^eatness changed into an empty name P ' Even Henry Kurke 
White was inspired by the idea of this probable oQntiiu^xLc^v 
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and, in his fragmentary poem on "Time/' descants upon tbe 
desolation of Great Britain :— 

On her marts, 
Her crowded ports, broods silence ; and the cry 
Of the lone curlew, and the pensdve dash 
Of distant billows, break alone the void. 
Even as the savage sits upon tiie stone 
That marks where stood her capitals, and hears 
The bittern booming in the weeds. 

The conception is a beautiful one, or it would have not been so 
extensively employed. In one of Wal pole's lively letters to Sir 
H. Mann, he says: "At last some curious native of Lima will 
visit London, and give a sketch of the ruins of Westminster and 
St. Paul's." 

PROPHETIC ABCH AT CAMBEmOE. 

This curious notion is thus referred to in an imaginary (?) 
dialogue, to be met with in one or two scarce books : 

Shakspeare, I have heard, my lord (Bacon), that a certain arch 
in Trinity College, Cambridge, would stand until a greater man 
than your lordsmp should pass through it. 

Bacon, Did you ever pass through it, Mr. Shakspeare ? 

Shakspeare, "No, my lord, I never was at Cambndj^. 

Bacon, Then we cannot decide which of us two is the greater 
man. I am told that most of the professors there pass under the 
arch without fear ; which, indeed, shows a wise contempt of the 
superstition. 

Shakspeare. I rejoice to think that the world is yet to have a 
greater man than your lordship, since the arch must fall at last. 



THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 

Upon the publication in 1862, of a new edition of De Tocque- 
ville^ able work, Democracy in America^* the following masterly 
view of the American events of the day, and the predictions by De 
Tocqueville on the American future, appeared in The Spectator, 
March 1, 1862 : 

The present crisis, it must be allowed, the author did not pre- 
dict, lie held, indeed, that the existence of forty distinct 
nations, and a hundred millions of men, ''under one federal 
government, could be at best but a fortunate accident." He re- 
marked, too, that a *' certain uniformity of civilization was essen- 
tial to such union," and predicted that as slavery produces a 

* Democracy in America, By M. de Tocqueville. Translated by 
H. Reeve, Esq. A new edition, with an Int^xxluctory Notice by the 
Tmnalator, 
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different civilization from freedom, slavery would ultimatelv break 
up the Union, through its influence upon manners. But he 
expected in 1835, that the Union would last for at least a hun- 
dred years, and inclined to believe that even then it would perish 
through the incessant encroachments of the States upon the 
Federal power. He did not take into account the passion for 
political ^andeur which is the dominant sentiment of the North, 
and stands to the politicians in the place of a genuine patriotism. 
So, too, with slavery, as the cause of the war. Be Tocqueville fore- 
saw, we fear, only too truly the ultimate out-turn of that bad 
system. He predicted distinctly a struggle which must one day 
arise between the blacks and wmtes, but overlooked the possibility 
of a struggle arising about the slaves, waged, not between them 
and their masters, but between those who dread and those who 
delight in the consequences of slave extension. But though he 
did not predict the immediate outburst, though, like a true son*of 
the Old World, he allowed too much time for the development of 
American social facts, it is strange to observe how profoundly he 
comprehended the circumstances which would lead to disunion, 
and the modes in which popular spirit, under the given circum- 
stances, would inevitably display itself. 

With regard, for example, to the speciality of this rebellion, the 
fact that it is an insurrection of Sovereign States, De Tocqueville 
pointed out alike the cause and the mode of disruption. The 
American Union, he said, was neither a nationality nor a federation. 
It was an " incomplete national Gk)vemment ; " national, that is, 
for some purposes and not for others ; and as the States in the great 
distribution of authority retained those powers which influence 
the private interests of the citizens, he predicted that in any con- 
flict between them, the Union would go down. "The public 
spirit of the Union," he said, "is, so to speak, nothing more than 
an abstract of the patriotic zeal of the provinces." The *' Union 
is possessed of money and troops, but the affections and pre- 
judices of the people are in the bosom of the States." Conse- 
quently, he declared that whenever any combination of States 
attempted to attack the Federal Government, it would yield. If, 
indeed, "among the States united by the' Federal tie, there are 
some whose prosperity depends on the duration of that Union, it 
is unquestionable that they will be always ready to support the 
centnil Government in enforcing the obedience of the others. 
But the Government would then oe exerting a force not derived 
from itself, but from a principle contrary to its nature." No des- 
cription penned after the fact could more closely correspond with 
the truth. The Federal Government, so long as it stood alone, 
plyed with secession, or deprecated it, or denounced it, as 
diuerent chiefs reached power ; but it was not till the North saw 
its prosperity threatened, and itself ixi.'&uit^t vbA. t^'?» *\sl -wotsa^ 
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that the Tederal Groyemment ventured to declare war on it. htk 
no Northern statesman alive could paint more strongly the remmii 
which induce the North to believe that her prospentj is serioqilIlL 
involved. *' Notwithstanding their apparent isolation, the Amm 
cans require a certain degree of stren^h which they runnii. 
retain otoerwise than by remaining united to each other. If tilt 
States were to split, they would not only diminish the stc^iplh*! 
which they are now able to display towards forei^ nations^ 011^ 
they would soon create foreign Powers upon their territory^ A: 
system of inland custom-houses would then be established ; ibft^ 
valleys would be divided by imaginary boundary lines ; the course 
of the rivers would be confined by territorial distinctions ; andt. 
multitude of hindrances would prevent the Americans from exr 
ploring the whole of that vast continent which Providence has 
allotted to them for a dominion. At present they have no inm* 
sion to fear, and consequently no standing armies to maintain, i|0 
taxes to levy. If the Union were dissolved, all these bordeiir 
some measures might ere long be required." 

Again, De Tocqueville pointed out, twenty-five years ago, the piw- 
cise evils which would render it so difficult for the repuolic to act* 
"Even if the Government of the Union had any strength inheareob 
in itself, the physical situation of the country would render tiie 
exercise of that strength very difficult. The United States cover 
an immense territory; they are separated from each other hj 
great distances; and the population is disseminated over ihd 
surface of a country which is still half a wilderness. If the 
Union were to undertake to enforce the allegiance of the Con- 
federate States by military means, it would be in a position very 
analogous to that of England at the time of the War of Indor 
pendence." The Administration, too, must always in America be 
weak, because administrative science cannot advance, or indeed 
exist. The Union statesmen " simply possess those attainments 
which are most widely disseminated in the community, and bo 
experience peculiar to themselves." Again, says De Tocqueville^ 
while the aristocracies corrupt the people, the leaders of a dfi« 
mocracy are usually either corrupt, or suspected to be so, and : 
either evil is almost ruinous. '' The corruption of men who have', 
casually risen to power has a coarse and vulgar infection in ilv ' 
which renders it contagious to the multitude. On the contraiy,. 
there is a kind of aristocratic refinement, and an air of grandeur 
in the depravity of the great, which frequently prevents it from 
spreading abroad." Justification for high-handed acts of power 
may be found in the following dangerous prophecy : " War minst 
invariably and immeasurably mcrease the powers of civil govern- 
ment ; it must almost compulsorily concentrate the direction of 
all men and the management of dli things in the bands of the 
AdmimatT&tioiL If it lead not to despotism by sudden violenee. 
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it prepares men for it more gently by their habits." This, say 
the democrats, is not a war but only a rebellion, and they will l)e 
delij^hted to find that De Tocqueville, the most prescient of 
Whigs, believed that civil wars would be exceedingly rare within 



democratic republics. But, having spent a whole chapter in the 

eory, which is very possibly just, " 

far-sighted statesman added this extraordinary note : ^ it should 



effort to demonstrate this theory, which is very possibly Just, the 



be borne in mind that I speak here of sovereign and independent 
democratic nations, not of confederate democracies ; in confede- 
racies, as the preponderating power always resides, in spite of all 
political fictions, in the state governments, and not in the federal 
government, civil wars are in fact nothii^ but foreign wars in 
disguise. 

On the future of slavery De Tocqueville is exceedingly distinct, 
although his predictions still remain to be verified or disproved. 
He held that the popular solution of the difficulty was no 
solution at all ; that the black race, as it grew numerous and 
strong, mwt be thrown into a position of antagonism to the white 
— an antagonism which could end only in amalgamation or the 
forcible expulsion of one of the two breeds. Emancipation, so 
far &om ending the contest, would only accelerate it, though the 
contest would be changed from a struggle for freedom into a 
battle for equality. Amalgamation he held to be impossible, the 
American drawing apart from the negro in proportion to his free- 
dom ; so that whue the Southern pLuiter will share his bed with 
the quadroon who cannot become lus wife, the Northern man 
recoils even from illicit connexion with the race which has social 
rights ec[ual to his own. There remains only internecine strife, 
ending, if the strife began before the dissolution of the Union, 
in the expulsion of the blacks ; if after it, in their victory. It is 
vain, however, to predict, in circumstances so absolutely without 
precedent. De Tocc^ueville is often right, but it is where a vast 
mass of facts gives him the data on wmch to educe a law. Here 
there are no facts ; for no race on earth has ever yet held in 
bondage a race half its own in number, which could never from 
colour sink back into the ancient population, which the dominant 
class at once disliked and feared, and over which it had no re- 
ligious control. Even Helotry had not the additional disadvan- 
ti^ of a permanent brand of race. 

PALL OF CmCHESTEB CATHEDEAL SPIEE. 

There is current in Sussex the following local proverb : 

If Chichester Church steeple &11 
In England there's no King at all. 

Now, this has been curiously fulfilled under a Queen-regnant, 
when the spire of Chichester Cathedral recently CelL 
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PREDICTIONS 01 THE WAE ON THE SUTLEJ. 

In the records of the hostilities on the North-western Frontier 
of India, in 1845, we read that after the Sikh soldiers had slain 
Jowahir Singh^ the prime-minister, on the banks of the Sutlej, 
the Hanee was permitted to carry off the mangled body of her 
brother ; and four of the late minister's wives were burned with 
the corpse, an immense concourse of spectators, including the 
Maharajah and the Queen-mother, looking on amidst the wildest 
confusion. The victims, who are ever regarded as sacred, and 
considered, at such a time, to possess prophetic power, having 
been asked, at the funeral pile, to declare the future destinies of 
the Punjab, replied, that during the year its independence would 
terminate— that '' the Sikh sect would be conquered, the wives of 
the Sikh soldiery be widows, and the country be desolate ; but 
that the Banee and her son would live long and happily, and the 
Maharajah continue to reign,''— a remarkable propnecy which 
was soon in a fair way towards fulfilment. 

The influence of astrological prediction is narrated as follows :— 
The plan of invasion mapped out was committed to writing on 
the night of the 17th of November. On the following day, there 
was great commotion at Lahore. The astrolo^rs haa oracidarly 
pronounced that 11 a.m. would be a propitious hour for the 
commencement of the expedition ; but the hour bad passed over, 
and not a chief had moved from his house. The delegates of the 
army flocked to the Durbar, and demanded the reason of this 
backwardness in so important a conjuncture. The Hanee came 
forward, and endeavoured to pacify them, alleging that as the pro- 
pitious hour had passed, they must wait until the astrologers 
found another. Accordingly, the court astrologer was sent for, 
and compelled, in no very enviable state of mind, to refer again 
to his almanacs ; and, after spending two hours in search of the 
important information for which the troops were so clamorons, 
declared, at the risk of his life, that the 28th of November would 
be a propitious day. This did not please the troops, '* eager for 
the affray," and the sage was a^ain sent back to his tables. 
Having gained wisdom from experience, he pronounced an earlier 
day (the 20th), as also a lucxy one, and though this did not 
altogether satisfy them, he escaped with his head upon his 
shoulders. 
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PEOPHECT OP JOHN LACY.* 

''The Spirit of God seems now performing great wonders in all 
nations, in order to bring about the work qf reformation ; wherein 
I could make it appear very plain, b^ a numerous train of deduc- 
tions, that several scripture prophecies are at this time fulfilling 
in the world, tending to the oyerthrow and destruction of anti- 
christ, and for the hberties of mankind ; tidings out of the east 
and out of the north shall trouble him (saith Daniel, chap. xi. 
ver. 44, 45), vet he shall come to his end, and none shall help 
him. The following remarkable prophecy is fulfilling at or near 
these times, as deh?ered long ago by Johannes Amatus, in his 
Prophetical Pleiades, which runs thus : ** I foresee (says he) great 
wars and combats, with extraordinary shedding of blood, occa- 
sioned by the civil discords of the great men of the kingdoms : 1 
do see wars, the fury whereof shall last some time; provinces 
divested of their people, and many strong holds and noble houses 
shall be ruinated ; and the cities shall be forsaken of their inha- 
bitants, and in divers places the ground shall lie untilled. There 
shall be a great slaughter of the people, and many chief persons 
shall be brought to ruin ; and there shall be nothing but deceit 
and fraud amongst them, whereupon shall ensue the aforesaid 

freat commotions among the kingdoms and people of the world, 
here shall be likewise great mutations and changes ; the right 
hand of the world shall fear the left, and the north shall prevail 
against the south. 

** The Lord will destroy those images which thou hast set up 
for thyself (speakingof Louis the Fourteenth), and all thy statues 
^the courtiers of jFrance — and all the court of Prance. Ver- 
sailles, which' thou hast raised for thy lust and grandeur, shall be 
thrown to the ground. Paris (that unperial city) shall be con- 
vulsed; the roval family shall be dreadfully afflicted, and thv 
iniquities shall oe avenged on thy grandchildren. Lyons, I shall 
scourge thee; thou, Toulouse, shaLt be reduced to ashes; and 

* In his Warnings, published in London in the yeax 1707,. . 
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tlion, Bordeaux, though favoured, shalt not be without Ghfufti&^^ 
ing." John Lacy ends his prophecy with these words : /' Ttii^ 
shall England be less visited with my judgments than ErancseJ! .; ' 

The following prophetic sentiments, written some thirty y^f^^ 
before the French Kevolution, appeared in the Complete Magatiim 
for October, 1764 : ' ; . 

'*' The mean figure which was made by the French in the lasi wtfr, 
ought not to astonish any one who duly considers the state of the 
French nation. — ^The French nation is governed by a futile and debaied* 
court, and the court goyemed by female influence ; ever3rtliing is ia> 
verted in the French nation : — The Fabriduses, the Sdpios, and tli0 
Caesars, languish in the stillness of private life, while monkeys, aasef^ 
and baboons are placed at the helm. Wherever the females ^ a d»> 
bauched court are suffered to hold the reins of state, outside show abd 
grimace usurp the place ^ merit, and represent it everywhere ; little 
accomplishments are considered as the greatest, and great accompli&ll^ 
ments are ridiculed. — ^This is actually the case in France. » 

" Hius it was that Generals in the late wars were put at the bead iC 
armies, and Ministers at the head of the state : as soon as any iof thesft 
exposed themselves to the ridicule of the public, by defeats and 
blunders, they were recalled or dismissed. — Oiher fops, who bo"Ril9d' 
more gracefully, whose hair was better dressed, and nad more <^lt* 
chat, and more impudence, were put in their places ; these were dis- 
missed and laughed at in their turn ; but the war o^tsed, and tiie 
French were saved by a peace from the ruin that was ready to omdi 
them. 

*' It is no wonder that the great men of France are sq little rebshed 
at the French court ; they want the necessary quaUfications for appearin£^ 
there; they cannot dance themselves all at once into the airs c^ 
intrigues of a court ; and when they come there they are laughed at. 

'' What is still more to the disadvantage of the great men of France, 
they have a firee and independent spirit — ^thev scorn the meanness of a 
court— they speak more freely of things and persons than Mtn^femaU 
rulers permit, and when they speak too freely, they are for erver ex- 
cluded from all hopes of preferment, and sometimes shut in a Bastiku 
The Parliaments, the free, unbiassed Parliaments of Fhmce, abound 
with men whose talents put them on a level with a Pitt, a Demosthenes^ 
a Cicero, or a Montesquieu ; there are hundreds of great men in dif- 
ferent stations and employments, I mean employment and stations of 
the middle class ; but they must hide themselves from France, because 
they dare not produce their ideas ; the hair-suspended rode hangs over 
then: heads, and every moment menaces a fall: they have towm:% 
messengers, and informers, to keep them in constant awe. 

** The Parliaments of France are obliged to conceal the strong spirtt 
of liberty, with which they are inflamed, under the mask of loyalty, 
and of attachment to the monarchy. — ^They remonstrate with force and 
elevation against every measure that tends to the prejudice of the pr» 
vinces they protect. They can go no further ; but they await tib# 
moment to strike the blow that shsJl lay the fabric of despotism in 
ruins ! — When this blow is struck the effects of it will be equcQ to those 
of magic : The cottage will be put on the level with the palace ; ths 
peasant with the prince ; ranks shall be confounded ; tit&s, distino 
tioDS, and birth^ shall tumble into an undistinguished heap of oonfasksi; 
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a Dew moral creation shaU strike the view of an admiring universe, and 
France, like old Kome, in her first flights to empire, shall appear with 
the sceptre of universal dominion bourgeoning in her hands. — Out of 
universal confusion order shall arise : me great, of nature's creating, 
will assume their places ; and the great, by tiUe and accident, will drop 
despised into the commonness of the people." 

The following prediction of Dr. Sibley is printed in his Ulus- 
traiions of the Occult SdenceSy 1784 : 

'' The significators (speaking astrologically) which represent the 
Court of fVance, show a disposition to disturb the peace of Great 
Britain, through the insidious and ambitious views of a female who 
ts^es the lead in state affidrs. The active position of Venus and 
Mercury, conjoined in this scheme, denotes much restlessness and in- 
stability in the councils of that country, which seem distracted by the 
arbitrary will of the Gallic queen, here represented by Venus, upheld 
and assisted by light, volatile, time-serving men, pre-noted by Mercury, 
the creatures of tiie queen, who from motives of avarice, and views of 
ambition, will be forwutl to raise cabals ; to oppose the common hopes 
and interests of the people ; to plunge the nation into discord and con- 
tention, and eventually to bring about disputes with their neighbours, 
or wasteful war amon^ themselves. 

** Hence will probably follow great disturbances amongst the heads 
oi the church, and lead to new discoveries in the annals of popish 
superstition and religious persecution, which the people of that uiiliappy 
country seem inclined to shake off, with the shackles of slaveiy, misery, 
and want. In fine, here is every prospect, from the disposition of the 
significators in this scheme, that some very important event will happen 
in the politics of France, such as may dethrone, or very nearly touch 
the life of the king, and mi^e victims of many great and illustrious 
men in church and state, preparatory to a revolution or change in the 
affiedrs of that empire, which will at once astonish and surprise the sur- 
rounding nations. 

Thirteen years before the Revolution, in 1789, Father Beaur^- 
^ard, a noted predicter, uttered these words beneath the roof of 
Notre Dame: "Yes, Lord, thy temple shall be plundered and 
destroyed, thy fetes shall be abolished, thy name blasphemed, thy 
worship proscribed. But, what do I hear ? great God, what do I 
see ? The holy hymns with which the sacred roofs resounded in 
honour of thy name, are succeeded by profane and licentious 
songs. And you, infamous goddess of paganism, abandoned 
Venus, you enter here, and even usurp the place of the living 
God, seat thyself on the throne of the Holiest of the Holy, and 
receive the blasphemous idolatry of the new worshippers." (^iog, 
Umverselle.y And so it proved. 

Recourse was had to astrology to support the cause of the 
Rerolution. The astrological predictions of Thomas Joseph 
Moult; a seer of great repute amongst the French peasantry, and 
who is said to have flourished at Naples under Frederic Bar- 

STOssay were reprinted with adaptations favouring the cause of 
e Tri-coloured banner as well as the Imperiid Eagle. 
. Moult disposed his prophecies in climacterical c^de.'&. ^<!»<a 
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specimens will show the predictions which hare been lefola. 
tionized : 

1789. De grandes r^volations arriveront cette ann^e dana.on 
des grands ^tats de la Ghr^tient^. 

1794:. line grande nation se gonvemera sans prince, sans nobles, 
et sans pr^tres. 

Le papier en grand discredit. 

1800. La souverainet^ d'une r6pnblique, reconnue libre et ind^ 
pendante par toutes les puissances de la terre. 

The following observations upon the state of France at this 
period are extracted from a Sermon preached in the chapel of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, October 13, 1793 : 

'* mture recoils with horror at the spectacle now presented hy 
that unfortunate country (France). Under the guidance. Low- 
ever, of divine revelation, the contemplative mind may discern 
the signs of the times, and the hand of Providence directing ^e 
madness of the people. The oracles of truth, when foretelling the 
persecutions to be endured by Christians, assure ns that he that 
killeth with the sword, must be killed by the sword. ^ Thej have 
shed, saith the angel, the blood of saints and prophets, ana thou 
hast given them blood to drink, for they are worthy.' 

"destruction awaits the persecutor; and it must excite our 
astonishment to see the vestiges of this righteous dispensation in 
what is passing before us : Lyons is enrolled in early history as 
the spot where a company of martyrs glorified God ; Lyons is now 
desolated, and its name erased from the memory of man : Paris 
once streamed with the blood of the Huguenots ; Paris has siace 
been dyed with the slaughter of that court and clergy which 
instigated the unutterable deed. 

'* Let us, too, be honest, in declaring whether, if the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, the Eevocation of the Edict of Nantes, or a 
Spanish act of faith, were dictated by the spirit of Antichrist ; 
the deprivation of the 2,000 ministers, the severities which forced 
our countrymen to take refuge in the wilds of America, and the 
two religious conflagrations which have disgraced our own days, 
demonstrated the presiding influence of a mind like that which 
was in Jesus. 

5' One particular in which the prophecy appears to enlighten 
us, is the fate of the Gallic church. The revolted city of the 
Apocalypse is supposed to represent the antichristian community, 
established in the European territory of the western Koman 
empire, still existing in its pollarchical and dismembered state. 
Of this city it is written, that the fall of a tenth part would a 
short time precede that of the rest, and that its overthrow would 
be accompanied by an earthquake, and the destruction of seven 
chiliads * of the names of men. As Erance was one of the ten 

* Keve\aUotiB, ciba:^. -sL ^— 18« 
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kingdoms founded on the ruins of the Western Empire — as violent 
commotions are now agitating the political world from the Borys- 
thenes to the Atlantic — as seven classes * of men have lately been 
deprived of their privileges and titles, the curiosity of the Christian 
scholar is beyona measure excited, and will be gratified with th6 
discovery of various circumstances which will tend to confirm his 
faita, but which a desire of brevity obliges me to refer to his 
private consideration." 

Bishop Porteus, in his charge to the Diocese of London, 1794, 
said: "The present times, and the present scene of things, in 
almost every part of the civilized world, are the most interestini^ 
an(f the most awful that were ever before presented to the in- 
habitants of the earth ; and such as must necessarily excite the 
most serious reflections in every thinking mind. Perhaps all 
those singular events to which we have been witnesses, unparal- 
leled as they undoubtedly are in the page of history, may be only 
Lhe beginning of things ; may be only tne first leading steps to a 
train of events still more extraordinary ; to the accomplisnment, 
possibly, of some new and unexpected, and at present unfathom- 
able designs, hitherto reserved and hid in Ihe counsels of the 
Almightj. Some, we know, there are, who think that certain 
prophecies, both in the New Testament and the Old, are now 
fulfilling ; that the signs of the times are portentous and alarming ; 
and that the sudden extinction of a great monarchy (France) and 
of all the splendid ranks and orders of men that supported it, is 
only the completion in part of that prediction in the Gospel, that 
the sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, 
and the stars shall fall from heaven, before the second appearance 
of the Messiah to judge the earth; all which expressions are well 
known to be only figurative emblems of the great powers and 
rulers of the world, whose destruction, it is said, is to precede 
that great event. As to myself, I pretend not to decide on these 
arduous points. I pretend not either to prophesy or to interpret 
prophecy ; nor shall I take upon myself to pronounce whether we 
are now approaching (as some think) to that millennium, or day of 
judgment, or to any other great and tremendous and universal 
change predicted in the sacred writings. But this I am sure of, 
that the present unexampled state of the Christian world, is a 
loud and powerful call upon all men, but upon us above all men — 
to take peculiar heed to our ways, and to prepare ourselves for 
everything that may befal us, be it ever so novel, ever so 
calamitous." 

In one of this Bishop's sermons, preached at St. Qeorge's 

♦ The clergy (as the priesthood) were by a decree of a council held 
at Trent, on July 1 5th, 1563, divided into seven degrees or classes. 
(Vide Mod. History, vol 26, p. 355, and p. 52, Prophecy of Peter 
Jurieu.) 
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church, Hanover-Bquare, bat probably not published, he ik ^tjlfjo 
liave remarkedi " That that man must be a very superficial om|r||r 
indeed, who could not perceive in the present war, sometnl^Of 
a very uncommon nature ;" adding, from his own caleoIaiJldD, 
founded on the prophetic writings, he thought the happy period 
called the millennium^ was not more than 60 years distant at most 



PBABFUL STORMS PBECEDINQ THE FRENCH REVOLUTlJ)!!, 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica, art. France, speaking ori^ 
French HevolutioD, the writer says: "We cannot here aioid 
mentioning a physical event which assisted not a little in jjro- 
ducing many of the convulsions attending the Bfivolution-^ 
general scarcity of grain — which occurred at that period. Ch 
Sunday, the 13th of July, 1788, about nine in the morning, withoA 
any eclipse, a darkness suddenly overspread several parts d 
France. It was the prelude to such a tempest as is unexampled 
in the temperate clime of Europe. Wind, rain, hail, and thunder, 
seemed to contend in impetuosity; but the hail was the most 
destructive. The fields presented the dreary aspect of winter. 
The soil was converted into a morass, the standing com beaten 
into a Quagmire, the vines broken to pieces, the miit-trees de- 
molished, and unmelted hail lying in lumps, like rocks of sohd 
ice. Even the robust forest-trees were unable to withstand the 
fury of the tempest. The hail was composed of enormous, solid 
and angular pieces of ice, some of them weighing from 8 to 10 
ounces. The country-people on their way to church, were struck 
down, and were so terrified as to conclude the last day had arrived. 
The storm was irre^ar in its devastations. While several rich 
districts were laia entirely waste, intermediate portions of 
country were comparatively little injured. One of 60 square 
leagues had not a single ear of com, or any fruit, of any kind left. 
Of the 66 parishes in the district of Fontoise, 43 were entirely 
desolated; and of the remaining 23, some lost two-thirds and 
others hidf their harvest. The Isle of France, the district in 
which Paris is situated, and the Orleannois, appear to have chiefly 
suffered. The damage there was estimated at between three and 
four millions sterling." 

Such a calamity must, at any time, have been severely felt ; 
but, occurring on the eve of a great political revolution, and 
amidst a general scarcity throughout Europe, it was most dis- 
tressing, and gave more embarrassment to the Government thaiL 
perhaps, any other event whatever. Numbers of families found 
it necessary to reduce their mode of living for a time, and to dis- 
miss their servants, who were thus left destitute of bread. Added 
to the public discontent, and political dissentions, it produced 
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such an effect upon the people in general, that the nation seemed 
to have changecl its character ; and instead of that levity by whieh 
it had ever been distinguished, a settled gloom now seemed fixed 
on every countenance.*' 

THE BABON DE MABIVET'S WABNING, 

Daring the E>eign of Terror, in France, the Baron of Marivet 
was continually tormented by the apprehension that he should die 
upon a scaffold. All the care of his wife was employed unsuccess- 
fully to calm his fears. He sometimes indulgea himself with the 
hope, that if his Urthday passed without his being arrested, he 
should be delivered from the weight which pressed upon his mind, 
and might, perhaps, be saved. Upon one occasion, he gazed, in 
a fit of melancholy, upon his son, who was then about two 
years old, and exclaimed, ''I shall never live to see this child in 
male clothing," an observation which his lady carefully treasured 
up in her memory. The horrors of the Revolution appeared at 
length to draw to a dose, and the birthday of the Baron de 
Marivet again arrived. His wife was preparing a little feast for 
him upon the occasion, and the hour of supper was fixed upon for 
enjoymg it. Wishing to give her husband an agreeable surprise, 
and to belie his presentiments, Madame de Marivet, about eleven 
o'clock, when they were just serving the dessert, left the table, 
and returning in a few moments after with her son in her arms, 
dressed like a sailor, she 0ive him to her husband, whom she 
tenderly embraced, and exclaimed, '' You now see your son, my 
dear, in men's clothing, and your birthday has already passed ! " 
** Not yet," he replied ; "midnight has not struck." His friends 
shuddered at his words, and turned their eyes to the time-piece 
in the room : it was just on the point of twelve, when a thunder- 
ing knock was heard at the door. M. de Marivet turned pale, 
and his friends were dumb with terror. The door opened, and 
there entered the emissaries of the Revolutionary Committee, who 
had been sent to seize the Baron. M. de la C, whom, in a letter, 
he had advised to emigrate, had not taken the precaution to de- 
stroy his papers; aad after his departure, they had been conveyed, 
with his effects, to the house of M de Fiepape, his grandfather. 
The latter had been imprisoned on suspicion, and sesus had been 
placed upon the property at his house. He died in prison, and 
the agents of the Committee, who were present when the seals 
were removed, found in an earthen vessel, amount some tom-up 
papers intended to be burnt, the letters in which M. de Marivet 
advised M. de la C. to emigrate. This letter was his sentence of 
condemnation. M. de Marivet was summoned before the Revo- 
lutionary tribunal, condemned to death, and lost his head upon 
the scaffold just before Thermidor. 



\ 
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raOPHECIES OF CAZOTTE. 

Cazotte, the graceful poet, was the first to announce the terrors 
of the French Revolution, and the death of its principal victims. 
The last time he visited Paris, he was invited to dinner at M. 
Cham fort's. All the distinguished men of letters of the day were 
present. Among them were Condorcet, Vicq d'Azyr, de Nicoki, 
Sailly, de Malesherbes, Boucher, La Harpe, the Duchess of Gram- 
mont, and other ladies. The dinner was a gay one^ and the dessert 
still more lively. The guests talked of everything, — politics, re- 
ligion, philosophy, and even the Deity. In those days, the phi- 
losophy of Voltaire carried everything before it. The party 
hailed with delight the progress of liberal ideas, and began to 
calculate the time when the great social revolution mi^ht be 
expected to take place. There were some, like Bailly, who ex- 
pressed a fear that, from their advanced age, they could not hope 
CO witness it. One only of the guests remained sad and silent 
amid the general festivity. It was Cazotte. 

"Yes, gentlemen," he broke silence at last, "we shall all wit- 
ness it--tne great and sublime Revolution you anticipate : the 
decrees of Providence are immutable. The spirit teaches me 
that jou will all witness it." And he fell back into a gloomy 
revene. " To be sure, we all hope to witness, to take a part in 
that great deliverance," cried all the guests, "a man need not be 
a prophet to tell us that." 

"A prophet! yes, I am one," replied Cazotte, aroused by the 
word. " I have witnessed within my mind the great tragedy of 
the Revolution : I know everything that will happen. Do you 
wish, gentlemen, to be told what your share in it is to be, 
whether as actors or spectators P " 

" Come " said Condorcet, with his usual sneering smile, " atten- 
tion, — Habakkuk is going to speak." 

" As for you, M. ae Condorcet," continued Cazotte, "you will 
die on the floor of a dungeon, maddened with the thought of 
having surrendered your country to the tyranny of bruta^ igno- 
rance: you will die bv poison, which you will take to avoid 
falling into the hands of the executioner." 

The whole company was struck dumb. Cazotte turned to 
Chamfort. 

"As for you, M. de Chamfort, you will open your veins in two 
and twenty places with a razor, and yet you will survive your 
two and twenty wounds two months." 

Here Vicq « Azyr began to chant the De ProfUndis. 

"That is right, Vicq d'Azyr, it is time for you to sing your own 
funeral hymn. You will not open your veins, for you will be 
a&aid of your hand trembling. You will ask a friend to do joa 
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that kindness in ofder to make sure, and you wiU die in the 
middle of the night, in a fit of ^ut, and bathed in yoar blood. 
Stop, look at that clock — it is going to strike the hour of death." 

The clock stood at a quarter to one. All the guests rose in 
their places by an involuntary movement. As they got up, 
Cazotte counted the victims, like a shepherd telling off his flock. 
" You will die on the scaffold," he said to M* ^^ Nicolai ; " and 
you, toO; M. Bailly, and you, M. de Malesherbes, and you, M. 
Boucher. The scaffold or suicide — such is your fate! and six 
years will not pass over your heads, before everything I have said 
shall come to pass." 

** Upon my word, you are dealing in miracles to-night," said 
La Harpe, *' and you don't mean to let me have any share in 
them." 

"You will be the subject of a miracle to the full as extra- 
ordinary. I see you beating your breast, and kneeling humbly 
before the altar; I see you kissing the hand of one of those 
priests whom you now scoff at ; I see you seeking for peace of 
mind in the shade of a cloister, and asking pardon for your sins 
at the confessional." 

" Ah ! I am ewy now," cried Chamfort, " if we are none of us 
to perish till La Harpe turns Christian ! " 

"We ladies shall be lucky, then," observed the Duchess of 
Grammont, " in having no share in this revolution. Of course, 
we shall take an interest in it ; but it is understood that we are 
to be spared, and our sex will protect us, of course." 

" It may be so ; but one thmg is certain, that your grace will 
be led to the scaffold, you and many other ladies with you, in a 
cart, and with their hands tied." 

Cazotte continued, "The last person executed will be ** 

Here he paused. 

"Well! who is the happy mortal who is to enjoy this dis- 
tinguished privilege P " 

" It is the only one that will be left to the King of France." 
(Louis XVI.) 

After this prediction, since become so famous, adds his bio- 
grapher, inasmuch as fate seemed to take a pleasure in fulfilling 
every word of it, Cazotte took his leave, and quitted the room, 
leaving the guests silent and awe-struck. 

Prof. Gregory wrote, in 1850, that persons were then alive, 
both in France and England, who heard this prophecy detailed 
before 1789. Now, it might be said, that Cazotte merely exer- 
cised a rare sagacity, in judging of the course of events, at a time 
when all France was enthusiastically looking forward to the 
blessings of liberty, and while yet no one dreamed of violence or 
bloodshed. But this would hardly account for the details he 
Ijave. 
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On the other hand, he often uttered predictions ; and it is very 
remarkable, although it has been too much overlooked, that those 
who report his prophecies, including the above one, always state 
that, wlien about to predict, he feU into a peculiar state, as if 
asleep, yet not ordinary sleep. It can hardly be doabted that this 
was a trance, in which he saw visions. That they were fulfilled 
to the letter, is surely, if only a coincidence, a most wonderful 
one. If, a^ain, it was merely the result of sagacious reflection, 
how came it that Gazette alone, of all the able thinkers then in 
Paris, made these reflections, and was laughed at for his pains ? 

It may be interesting to tell the end of Cazotte. When the 
Bevoltttion broke out, he opposed it strenuously by his writings, 
but was unsuccessful. His correspondence with a royalist agent 
having been seized, on August 10, 1792, he was arrested, and 
confined in the Abbaye. After an examination which lasted six- 
and-thirty hours, he was condemned to death. It is said that the 
public accuser could not refrain from pacing a tribute of praise to 
the man whose life he sought to take. "Why," he said to 
Cazotte, '' why am I forced to find you guilty, after seventy-two 
years of virtue P " He died courageously on the 25th of September, 
saying, " My dear wife, my dear chilcfren, do not weep : do not 
foiget me, but above all, remember never to offend God." 

BOYAL REVOLUTION. 

The Bev. B. Clarke, in his Prophetic Records^ observes that 
none of the commentators have sufficiently pointed out the 
chastisement and visitation denounced against cUsobedient kings, 
in the latter days. This he attributes to the revolutions of kings 
and queens being seldom spoken of, except under the figures of 
the heavens — the sun, moon, and stars, mountains, &c. But, in 
Isaiah, chap. xxiv. 21, 22, is this exception: ''And it shall come 
to pass in that day that the Lord shall punish, (or as the margin 
reads) shall visit the host of the high ones that are on high, and 
the kings of the earth upon the earoi. And they shall be gathered 
together as prisoners are gathered, and shut up (or confined)." 

Experience proves this to have been the age of kingly visitation 
and punishment. Only within twenty-two years, from 1783, all 
the European monarchs except George III. were '^ cast down and 
blotted out of the heaven of power and authority." " This period,^ 
(says the British Critic,) may be called the age of royal as well as 
of national revolutions." 
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NAPOLEON L — ^PRESENTTMKNT AT ACRE. 

In the spring of 1799, when Napoleon was lying before Acre, 
he became anxious for news horn Upper Egypt, whither he had 
despatched Desaix in pursuit of a distinguishea Mameluke leader. 
This was in the middle of May. Not many days after, a courier 
arrived with favourable despatches — ^favourable in the main, but 
reporting one tragical occurrence on a small scale, that, to 
Napoleon, outweighed the public/prosperity. A dferme, or Nile- 
boat of the largest dasB, having on board a lar^e partv of troops 
and wounded men, together with most of a regimental band, had 
run ashore at the village of Benouth. No case could be more 
hopeless. The neighbouring Arabs were of the ferocious Yam bo 
tribe. These Araro and the Fellahs had taken the opportunity 
of attacking the vessel. The engagement was obstinate ; but at 
length the inevitable catastrophe could be delayed no longer. 
The commander, an Italian named Morandi, was a brave man ; 
any fate appeared better than that which awaited him from an 
enemv so malignant. He set fire to the powder magazine ; the 
vessel blew up ; Morandi perished in the Nile; ana all of less 
nerve, who had previously reached the shore in safety, were put 
to death to the very last man. For all this Napoleon cared little ; 
but one solitary fact there was in the report which struck him 
with consternation. This ill-fated dferme — what was it called P 
It was called L'ltalie; and in the name of the vessel Napoleon 
read an augury of the fate which had befallen the Italian terrltorv. 
Considered as a dependency of France, he felt certain that Italy 
was lost; and Napoleon was inconsolable. But what possible 
connexion, it was asked, can exist between this vessel on the Nile 
and a remote peninsula of Southern Europe? ''No matter," 
replied Napoleon; "my presentiments never deceive me. You 
will see that all is ruined. I am satisfied that my Italy, my con- 
quest, is lost to France ! " So, indeed, it was. All European 
news had lonff been intercepted bv the EngUsh cruisers ; but 
immediately alter the battle wiUi tiie Yiaec ixL J^'^^ Yl<^^^<«ax 
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Englbh admiral first informed the French army of Egypt that 
Massena and others had lost aU that Bonaparte had won in 1796. 
But it is a strange illustration of human hlindness^ that this very 
subject of Napoleon's lamentation — this very campaign of 1799— 
it was, with its blunders and its long equipage of disasters, that 
paved the way for his own elevation to the Consulship, just seven 
calendar months from the receipt of that E^ptian despatch; 
since most certainly, in the struggle of Brumaire, 1799, doubtful 
and critical through every stage, it was the pointed contrast 
between his Italian campaigns and those of his successors which 
gave effect to Napoleon's pretensions with the political com- 
batants, and which procured them a ratification amonc; the people. 
The loss of Italy was essential to the full effect of Napoleon's 
previous conquest. 

napoleon's bees. 

In his assumption of the Grolden Bees as his emblems. Napo- 
leon acted under an ahnost prophetic influence. The incident is 
thus narrated. ** 

In 1653, the tomb of Childeric, (the father of Glovis,) was dis- 
covered. In it were found the skeletons of a man, of a horse, and 
part of that of a vouth. These were concluded to be the remains 
of Childeric and his horse and page ; the custom in Erance 
during the barbarous s^es, and whenever a monarch died, being 
to kill and bury with hmi his favourite steed and his page, that 
they might be m readiness to attend him in the next world. A 
gold signet-rin^ was taken from the finger of the larger skeleton. 
It had engraved upon it a head, with long flowing hair, coming 
down to the shoulders. Around it were the words Childerici 
Regis, Several buckles, some massive gold bracelets, and the 
head of an ox, in ^Id, and supposed to be an effigy of the 
idolatrous worship oi the deceased, were also found in the tomb* 
On further search there was discovered a purse, containing above 
a hundred pieces of gold and two hundred pieces of silver, 
stamped with the heads of different Emperors of France, Also 
a crystal ball or orb ; a girdle ; a battle-axe ; the handle, mount- 
ing, and blade of a sword ; gold tablets and a stylus ; the bit and 
put of the harness of a horse ; a few fragments of a dress or 
robe ; and lastly, more than three hundred little bees of the purest 
gold, their wings being inlaid with a red cornelian, or some stone 
closely resembling it. 

When Napoleon the First was about to assume the imperial 
purple, the appropriation also of the Charlemagneian emblems 
was suggested to him by the learned in French heraldrv, and 
those emblems were adopted by him. The bees of gold were 
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hence sprinkled over the imperial mantle, and the orb was placed 
on the top of the sceptre ; tne latter as emblematical of uniTersal 
power, the former of enterprise and activity. 

« 

napoleon's birthday. 

It is remarkable that in his marriage contract — the only au- 
thentic record that we possess of his birth and name — Napoleon 
signs Napolione Buonaparte; and st&tes — producing his baptismal 
extract to that effect—that he was bom on the 5th February, 
1768, and not on the 15th August, 1769, the birth-day which he 
latterly assumed ; see Quarterly Review, xii. 239 ; but since that 
article was written, there has been discovered another curious 
attempt on his part to juggle the day of his birth, for we find that 
the first Almanacks Nationals in which St* Napoleon appeared 
(1803, 4, and 5), fixed hv&fete for the 16th August— but when 
Bonaparte assumed the crown, it was no doubt observed that 
the 16th was the feast of St, Rock, whose detrusion from the 
calendar to make way for St, Napoleon might excite unpleasant 
recollections of Findimiaire — and in the next Almanack Imperial, 
St, Napoleon was shifted to the iSth. 

napoleon's star of destiny. 

Dr. Sigmond, in his remarks on Hallucinations, says, " There is 
scarcely a man of eminence who has written his biography, or laid 
open the secrets of his inmost soul, but has acknowledged some 
preternatural event in his life; the most sceptical have felt, at 
some period or other, a mental emotion, either a fantasia or a 
hallucination." 

This hallucination, however improbable, may be mistaken for a 
reality, without the reason of the individual being affected by it. 
Many great men have believed in the existence of their Star, or 
their guardian spirit, and hence they have not been unprepared to 
witness miraculous apparitions. Dr. de Boismont, in his Treatise 
on Hallucinations, (translated by B.. T. Hulme,) considers the dis- 
tinctive character of such hallucinations as the above to be, that 
they do not preiudice the conduct, and the individual may main- 
tain m the worla a hi^h reputation for virtue, ability, and wisdom ; 
often, indeed, we believe, they have served as an additional sti- 
mulus to the individual in carrying out the projects he had 
previously conceived. 

Many instances of this kind have occurred, the truth of which 
is guaranteed by the high position of the persons themselves, and 
by the undoubted veracity of those who were present. On the 
4th of April, 1846^ M. Passy related^ at the meeting of the Aca- 
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d6mie des Sciences Morale et Politique, the following anecdote^ 
which he had trom General Rapp. it appears that in 1806, the 
General, on his retnm from the oiege of Dantzic, having occasicm 
to speak to the Emperor Napoleon, entered his cabinet without 
being announced. Me found him in such profound meditation 
that his entrance was not noticed. The General, seeing that he 
did not move, was afraid he misht be indisposed, and purposely 
made a noise. Napoleon immediately tumea round, and, seizing 
Bapp by the arm, pointed to the heavens, saying, '^ Do you see 
that r " The Gkneial made no reply ; being interrogated a second 
time, he answered that he perceived nothing. "What!" re- 
sponded the Emperor, "you aid not discern itP It is my Star; 
it is immediately in front of you, most brilliant." And, becoming 
gradually more excited, he exclaimed, " It has never abandoned 
me; I behold it on all great occasions; it commands me to 
advance, and to me is a sure sign of success." . 

Napoleon himself had, indeed, nearly fallen a victim to a hallu- 
cination of this kind. The young German who intended to assas* 
sinate Napoleon at Sclionbrunn, also had his visions. He saw 
the guardian genius of Germany, who commanded him to deliver 
his country. 

To this warihip of his star allusion is made in the following 
eloquent character of Napoleon, in Fraser^s Magazine .* 

The founder of the French Empire was a Corsioan mercenary, trained 
in 1±ie evil school, first of civil, then of foreign war. He had never 
seen — ^his colossal meanness was probably incapable of seeiDg — ^the 
beauty and grandeur of ordered freedom, or the moral privil^;es which 
belong only to the free. With a mind of surpassing genius for war and 
8lAte<aafb, he had a heart most full of all selfishness, fraud, and fiedse- 
hood, most void of all noble thoughts, humanity, and God. Religion 
he had none, but that worship of his star whidi is the delirium al 
vanity in the heart of an atheist. He gloated with a pitiless heart over 
battle-fields, writhing and putrescent with the victims of as vulgar a 
vanity as ever turned the brain of a Xerxes. He divorced the best of 
wives, the foundress of his fortunes, to marry a princess ; and when 
his course of selfishness was run, ana his last field of murder lost, he 
stood in shelter to see the Old Guard die. He was the greatest 
mountebank in history. Never for an hour did his soul rise above the 
most vulgar kingcraft : never did he show a spark of mipathy with 
that whidi is reaQy great in men. At home, his dull, pedantic tyranny 
crushed thought and life, and turned a nation to a well-drilled camp ; 
abroad, his brigand oppression made native tyrants dear to their people. 
His memory may be ailored by a nation wmch deems the loss ot its 
own honour and happiness conn)ensated ^ the privil^e of trampling 
on the honour and nappiness of others. He may stand in the place of 
God in the title page and in the soiil of M. Thiers, whose l3riiig page 
will ever be its proper shrine. But are moral beings to bow to sucn an 
idol, or to accept at his hand the law of moral natures and the role of 
government for the world ? 
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THE DOWNFALL OF NAPOIiEON PEEDICTED BY PITT. 

Mr. Pitt received, during dinner, when Sir Arthur Wellesley 
and other eminent persons were present, intelligence of the capi- 
tulation of Mack, at Ulm, and the march of tne Emperor upon 
Vienna. One of the friends of the Prime Minister, on hearing of 
the reverse, exclaimed, " All is lost ! there are no other means of 
opposing Napoleon." " You are mistaken,*' said Pitt, " there is 
yet hope, if I can succeed in stirring up a national war in Europe 
— ^a war which ought to begin in Spain." — "Yes, gentlemen, 
Spain will be the first nation in which tnat war of patriotism shall 
be lighted up which can alone deliver Europe." — Brialmont and 
Oleig. 

THE FALL OF NAPOLEON FORESEEN BY THE DUKE OF 

WELLINGTON. 

At a moment when the prestige of the Empire was accepted 
everywhere, Wellington not only expressed doubts as to the 
stability of that edmce, which seemea as if it must endure for 
ages, but pointed out distinctly the causes which must operate 
to throw it down, and the means by which its fall might be 
hastened. Prom that hour, whilst prosecuting the war in Spain, 
he took care as much as possible, to regulate his own proceedings 
according to the general state of Europe. Something told him 
that the little army on the Mondego had a mighty part to play 
in the sanguinary drama which agitated the world, and that not 
the fate of the Peninsula alone was at stake, nor yet the question 
of England's supremacy, but the independence and liberty of all 
nations, menaced by the ambition of one man. — Brialmont and 
Gleig. 

In December, 1811, the Duke wrote to Lord William Bentiuck, 
" I have long considered it probable that we shall see a general 
resistance throughout Europe to the horrible and base tyranny 
of Bonaparte, and that we snail be called upon to play a leading 
part in the drama, as counsellors as well as actors." 

In a letter to Lord Liverpool, in 1811, the Duke wrote: "I 
am convinced, that if we can only hold out a little longer, we 
shall see the world emancipated." And to Dumouriez, July, 1811 : 
"It is impossible that Europe can much longer submit to the 
debasing tyranny which oppresses it." 

Brialmont and Gleig summarily observe: "It may truly be 
said that the Duke foretold in succession, the final success oi the 
war in Spain — the influence which that war would exercise over 
public opinion in other nations — the general rising of Europe 
against ionajoarte^^the fall of the Empire — ^tlie disastrous cam.- 

O 
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paign in Rnssifr— and the awakening of the public spirit in 
Germany." 

(These extracts are quoted from an excellent work, entitled 
JBterybody't Book; or^ Oleaninas from the Scrap-book of a Sep' 
tuagenarian, edited by John Uenry Treese, of Nova f ribui^^ 
Brtuzil. The section, *' En^j^d and the Two Napoleons/' whence 
the above have been extracted, coutains some spiritedly, written 
and far-seeing views of the Napoleonic policies, which are not 
sufficiently germane for quotation here. Mr. Ereese's views of 
Anglo-French alliances are much to the point. The entire work, 
(nearly 700 pp.) evinces great taste and appreciation of merit, 
and excellent judgment.) 

napoleon's eussian campaign. 

In 1807, Humphry Davy, when dining with Sir (Jeorge and 
Lady Beaumont, made a remark which turned out a singularly 
successful prophecy : he said — ** Napoleon will certainly come in 
contact with Kussia by pressing forward in Poland, and therCy 
probably, will begin his destruction.'' 

While still in Spain, the Duke of Wellinffton received from 
Gen. Dumouriez, then established at the BuU Tavern, Shooter's 
Hill, a memorandum on the military condition of Europe. It was 
inclosed to him on August 17th, 1812, and evinces an almost 
prophetic sagacity. If, argued the old soldier, Bonaparte should 
conquer Russia, Sweden would infalliblv succumb to him. He 
mignt then make his attempt upon England. But, with respect 
to Ilussia, — 

*i£ that vast empre be not conquered this year by the taking of 
St. Petersburg and of Moscow, and by the complete submission of the 
Emperor Alexander, Bonaparte will be enabled to make but little pro- 
gress during the winter in an immense region, covered for six months 
In the year with ice and snow, where he can obtain neither provisions 
nor forage. He will be compelled at the close of the campaign, which 
must necessaiily finish in October, to collect together his army, broken, 
discouraged, reduced by one half by famine, desertion, sic^ess, and 
the Russian snow, and encamp them between the Dwina and the 
^emen. It is for this tiiat he has constituted Wilna a stronghold. 
In the event of being forced to retreat, he will endeavour to avoid the 
damaging influence of a failure by pretending to desire completing the 
reorganization of Poland, before undervaluing the actual subjugation 
of Russia ; but no one will be blinded under his cloak of self-love ; it 
will be known that his campaign was a failure, and the world will be 
convinced of his real impotence and his inability to work out his 
gigantic designs ; the attacks of his enemies will become more rapid 
and powerful ; the allies he has constrained to adopt his cause wiU 
abandon him, and if the war lasts two campaigns, he will be in danger 
of losing his reputation, his influence, and his Empire, and of becoming 
suddenly the victim o£ his own mad ambition. — SupplemetUary De- 
patches of the Duke of Wellington, edited by his Son, 1861. 
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NAPOLEON ON THE FUTUKE OP RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 

The following remarkable obserrations of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
while at St. Etelena, are from O'Meara's Voice from St, Helena 
(vol. ii, from pa^s 69 to 72), and the surmises will be read with 
some interest in connexion with the Crimean War. "In the 
course of a few years Russia will have Constantinople, the 
greatest part of Turkey, and all Greece. This I hold to be aa 
certain as if it had already taken place. Almost all the cajoling 
which Alexander practised towards me was to gain my consent 
to effect this object. I would not consent, foreseeing that the 
equilibrium of Europe would be destroyed. In the natural course 
of things, in a few j^ears Tarkey must fall to Russia. The greatest 
part of her population are Greeks, who, you may say, are Russians. 
The Powers it would injure, and who could oppose it, are England, 
France, Prussia, and Austria. Now, as to Austria, it will be very 
easy for Russia to gain her assistance by giving her Servia and 
other provinces bordering upon the Austrian dominions, reachinff 
near to Constantinople. Tne only hypothesis that Erance and 
England mav be allied with sincerity will be to prevent this. 
But even this alliance will not avail. Erance, England, and 
Prussia united cannot prevent it. Russia and Austria can at anr 
time effect it. Once mistress of Constantinople, Russia gets au 
the tiommerce of the Mediterranean, becomes a great nayal 
Power, and God knows what may happen. She quarrels with 
you, marches off to India an army of 70,000 gocJd soldiers, which 
to Russia is nothing, and 100,006 canailles, Cossacks and others, 
and England loses India. Above all the other Powers, Russia is 
the most to be feared, especially by you. Her soldiers are braver 
than the Austrians, and she has the means of raising as many ad 
she pleases. In bravery, the Erench and English soldiers are the 
only ones to be compared to them. All this I foresaw. I see 
into futurity further than others, and I wanted to establish a 
barrier against those barbarians, by re-establishing the kingdom 
of Poland, and putting PoniatowsKi at the head of it as xing; 
but your imbecites of ministers would not consent. A hundred 
years hence I shall be praised {encense), and Europe, especially 
flngland, will lament that I did not succeed. When they see the 
finest countries in Europe overrun, and a prey to those northern 
barbarians, they will say — • Napoleon was right.' " 

BIRTH OF THE KING OP ROME. 

The circumstances of the birth of the King of Rome are thus 
described by Mr.Lockhart, in his History of Ifapoleon Bonamrtey 
in the FamtU/ Library : " On the 20th of April, 1811, Napoleon's 
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wishes were crowned by the birth of a son. The birth was a 
difficult one, and the nerves of the medical attendants were 
shaken. ' She is bat a woman/ said the Emperor, who was 
present; ^ treat her as you would a bourgeoise of the Rue St. 
benis.' The accoucheur, at a subsequent moment, withdrew 
Napoleon from the couch, and demanded whether, in case one life 
must be sacrificed, he should prefer the mother or the child? 
*The mother's,' he answered; 'it is her right.' At length, the 
child appeared, but without any signs of life. After the lapse of 
some mmutes, a feeble cry was heard. Napoleon, entering the 
antechamber in which the high functionaries were assembled, 
announced the event in these words : *It is a king of Rome ! ' " 



THE EMPBESS JOSEPHINE. 

While Josephine was a child, a negress is reported to have 
prophesied that she would rise to greater dignity than that of a 
queen, but would fall from it before her death. A further clause 
was usually added, that she would die in a hospital; and this 
prediction was interpreted as referring to Malmaison, the place 
where she actually aied ; inasmuch as this mansion derived its 
name from having been originally used as a hospital. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his Life of Napoleon^ vol. iii. ch. 2, states that the story 
of this prophecy, but without the additional clause, was told him 
by a lady of rank, about the time of Bonaparte's Italian expedi- 
tion, who had heard it from Josephine herself. 

Bourrienne, in his Memoirs^ vol. i. ch. 9, says, that when Jose- 
phine became empress, she frequently affirmed that her elevation 
had been foretold; the prophet being an old negress. Bourrienae 
remarks that Josephine believed in fortune-tellers : he doubts the 
reality of the supposed prediction. 

The " German Prince," in his Totir, published in 1832, thus 
refers to the oracle of the negress : " I dined to-day with Lady 
F. Her husband was formerly Governor in the Isle of France, 
and she had there purchased from a negress the pretended pro- 
phesying book of the Empress Josephine, who is said to have 
read therein her future greatness ana fall, before she sailed for 
France. Lady F. produced it at tea, and invited the company to 
question Fate, according to the prescribed forms. Now, listen to 
tne answers, which are really remarkable enough. Mrs. Roth- 
schild was the first, and she asked if her wishes would be fulfilled. 
Answer — ' Weary not fate with wishes ; one who has obtained so 
much, may well be satisfied.' 

** Next came Mr. Spring Rice, a celebrated parliamentary 
speaker, and one of the most zealous champions of the Catholic 
qneatioR, He asked, w\ie.\iW oii tAi^ toUowing day, when the 
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question was to be brought forward in the Upper Honse, it would 
pass. I should here remark that it is well known here that it will 
not pass, but that in all probability in the next session it will. The 
laconic answer ran thus : * You will have no success this time* 

" They then made a young American lady ask if she should soon 
be married. ' Not in this part of the world/ was the answer." 



PREDICTIONS TO QUEEN HORTENSE. 

The authoress of the Early Life of Louis Napoleon relates the 
following predictions to Hortense, the mother of the Prince, as to 
his political fortunes : 

" Like all persons of lively imagination — like her mother, the 
Empress Josephine, and even the Great Napoleon himself, — Queen 
Hortense's mind was slightly tinctured with superstition. One 
day, either in 1834 or 1835, when she was residing at Arenenberg, 
the conversation turned on Mesmerism, on those prodigies of 
divination before which human reason recoils in affright and 
astonishment, although their authenticity is, in some cases at 
least, undoubted. 

The Queen was anxious to put it to the test — to see if any 
hand possessed the power of raising before her that mysterious 
curtain which veils the future from our eyes. 

Dr. Bailly, who happened to be on a visit to the chateau, chose 
for his subject a negress,* named Malvina, who was in the service 
of the illustrious exile. He mesmerized her, and placed her in 
communication with the Queen, who demanded if she could see 
her son — the Prince being that day at the camp of Thun. On 
receiving a reply in .the affirmative, she next inquired what he 
was then doing, and was about to do ? 

*I see him,' replied Malvina, 'surrounded by soldiers, who 
crowd round him, shouting and brandishing their sabres.' 

* Is it in Switzerland P * 

' No ; but the people speak German.' 

* What more do you see ? ' 

' Alas ! all is over — he is taken prisoner.' 
'And whither are they conducting him?' 
' To America.* 

* Shall I follow him there ? ' 

' No ; illness will prevent your doing so.* 

* And what then? can you see nothing more P ' 

'Heavens! what do I behold?' suddenly resumed Malvina, 
as though dazzled by a vivid burst of light ; 'he is here all 
powerful; the sovereign of a great nation ! ' 

* Of what nation ? ' exclaimed the Queen. * Of the French P 

* A negress was also the medium in a similar prevision to the 
Empress Josephine. See page 196. 
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* Yes/ replied Malvina; 'he is in France.' 

The Degress was not mistaken in her first prediction. Two 
months afterwards, the Prince went to Strasbnrg, was there taken 
prisoner wd sent to America, whither the Queen, having been 
taken ill, was nnable to accompany him. As to the second pro- 
phecy, our readers can judge for themselves, how far it has been 
accomplished." 

In tne same narrative, we read that when Louis Napoleon took 
leave of his mother, (previous to his leaving for Strasburg,) 
although profoundly ignorant of his real projects, Hortenpe, 
wam^ perhaps by some secret instinct, embraced him with 
emotion, and whilst counselling him to be prudent, placed upon 
his finger the wedding-ring given bv the Emperor to her mothei:, 
the Empress Josephine, saying, "If you run into any danger this 
will be your talisman." 

Sir liemard Burke, in the §^nd Series of his Vicissitudes oj 
Families, relates, with much good taste and feeling : ^Poor Hot- 
tense's loveliness, fiascination, and misfortunes, maae her the Mary 
Stuart of the Imperial house. She combined the graces and the 
loving nature of her mother, with the talent and spint of her gallant 
brother, Eu^ne. Her whole life was one of adventurous change, 
and would m itself fill a volume of vicissitudes. This, amid tiie 
opening magnificence of the Empire, was the most brilliant period 
of Hoilkense's life ; and it was now that she first produced some 
of those beautiful musical compositions, which alone would have 
perpetuated her name. The earliest of them breathe a tone of 
melancholy, which seems to accord with her disappointed affection. 
*Partant pour la Syne' was of ^yer complexion than the rest, 
and charmed all Paris at the tmie ; but liltle could its author 
then foresee the extent of its future popularity and fame. 'Hiat 
song was to be the national air of France when her own loved 
son became France's Emperor. In 1824, her beloved brother 
Eugene died ; ih. 1831, the insurrection in Italy deprived her of 
one of her sons, and increased her care for the other, whom the 
affair of Strasburg sent from France an exile and an outcast. 
This calamity brought on his mother's illness and death. Her 
son came in haste £om England to attend her, and reached the 
chateau of Arenenberg, where she breathed her last in his arms, 
on the 5th of October, 1837, 'just as tUdi cloud had set darkly 
upon him, to be only dispersed by a light, fulfilling even Hortense^ 
fondest views of the future — a light no other than the again risen 
sun of imperial France.' " 

The Queen Hortense was a liberal patron of letters, and 
among those whom she favoured was Madame de Maugirard, a 
literary eelSriU. This lady died on December 7, at the age of 
77 : she had been bom in the eventful vear 1777, on March. 17 ; 
the total oi sevens in these data of her fate being 7 in number. 
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BJBVIVAL OF THE FRENCH EMPEROBSHIP. 

The foresbadowing by Prophecy of Louis Napoleon's fortunes 
has been clearly shown in a Discourse preached in London in 
1853, in the church of St. James, Duke's-place, by the Rector, 
the Rev. Meynell Whittemore.* Of the ^unds of this predic- 
tioa the following is a comprehensive outline. 

He holds that the War of Armageddon will commence about 
1864 ; the nreat battle itself is inoicated to be in or about the 
year 1868 ; out preparations for the conflict will, doubtless, be 
progressing so early as 1864. This writer first shows that the 
feast's seven heads or seven kings. Rev. xvii. 10, mean the seven 
dynasties or forms of Government that have successively ruled 
over the secular Roman Empire. Pive of these, namely, Kings, 
Consuls, Decemvirs, Dictators, and Tribunes, had fallen and passed 
away, and the sixth, the Roman Emperorship, was the one exist- 
ing in St. John's time, regarding which it was said (Rev. xvii. 10^, 
'^ One is, and the other (the seventh) is not yet come.'* This 
sixth head, the Roman Emperorship, did not terminate at the 
dethronement of Augustulus by the Heruli in 476, as has been 
mistakenly assumed. When the Emperor of the Western Empire 
at Rome was thus dethroned, the Roman Emperorship vested 
entirely in the Emperor of the Eastern Empire at Constantinople, 
and thus it continued until 1453, when it passed over to France, 
to the successors of Charlemagne, who, in 800, had revived this 
Imperial di^ty for himself, aSd transmitted it to his successors. 
After this title was abandoned by the successors of Charlemagne, 
subsequentlv to 1463, it was transferred to the Emperor of 
Germany, wnose proper legal title became " Emperor of Rome ;" 
but it was renouncea by him in 1806, together with all the rights 
and jurisdiction attaching to it. Napoleon L was in possession 
of Rome and the adjacent territories at that time; and, con- 
sequently, the French Emperorship became the seventh head, or 
form of Gbvemment, when the sixth head or title of Roman 
Emperor thus ceased to exist. 

'* About this time," says the Rector, "we are to look for the 
rising of the Seventh Head. Quicklv traversing with a mentd 
glance the whole field of the ten kingdoms, and calling before our 
eye all the memorable persons and events historically connected 
with the date of 1806, upon what event shall we fix as confluent 
with the symbolism of a new Roman head, and what individual 
shall we select as the representative of this new dynasty ? The 

• The Seventh Head : or, Louis Napoleon foreshadowed by Prophecy, 
Published by Low and Son, Ludgate-nill« 
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conditions or qnalifications of tbe new or seventh sovereignty are 
briefly these : 

"1. It is to rise about the period when the sixth head fidls. We 
cannot suppose the Beast to exist without a head, and its new head 
must have come when the other falls, or be on the point of immediately 
awakening into life. 

" 2. The seventh head is to continue a short space ; the political hdad* 
ship, therefore, which it t^ifies, must have the characteristic of brief 
existence. 

" 3. This head is mortally wounded by the stroke of d sword- The 
new sovereignity, therefore, will be one which sustains such an external 
assault as apparently destroys its power, and causes, so it may be 
styled, its political death. 

"4. The slain head revives, by the marvellous healing of its mortal 
wound. The (Government of which it is the symbol, must be on) 
which, although destroyed, again recovers its power, and returns to iti 
former dominant position. 

"5. It seems to resemble an eighth head, but is really the seventh ; 
under a new phase of existence which leaves its identity untouched. 
And so the political power which it foreshadows must have, as its re- 
suscitation, a certain newness of life, which gives it a fresh aspect ; and 
yet it must be in such connexion with its former constitution as to 
make it the same dynasty restored. 

'* 6. The beast, at its revival of life, is to ascend out of the sea, or 
abyss — synonymous terms which symbolize a nation in a distuiM 
state, through foreign or intestine tumult. The seventh power must 
accordingly arise out of the raging waves of a tumultuous people. 

" No^mere can we find these conditions observed, or these qualifica- 
tions furnished, except in the French Empekorship, as founded by 
Napoleon Bonaparte, in the year 1804. (1.) In 1805, he became King 
of Italy ; and, subsequently to the abdication of Francis, it was decreed 
that the States held by the Pope should be united to the French Empire, 
that the Imperial Prince should be called King of Rome, and that the 
Emperors should be crowned at St. Peter's, as well as at Notre Dame. 
The power of Napoleon rapidly extended directly or indirectly over the 
whole Western Empire, with the one exception of England. It was 
distinct, in its official designation, from the preceding heads ; its decree 
affirmed that the city of Kome should be called the second city of tiie 
Empire ; thus depriving it of its metropolitan dignity, althou^ daim- 
ing its possession. 

'* Yet it was. a Roman head. Its special military ensign was the 
Roman eagle ; its representative attempted the revival in himself of 
the characteristics of Aug^tus, Justinian, and Charlemagne ; manners 
and pretensions were assimilated to those of ancient Rome ; and the 
seven-hilled city was not only actually in his possession, but was ofi&oiaUy 
annexed to his dominions. As the seventh head he towered majestically 
and terribly over the ten-homed Latin Empire. 

" Then (2) the French Emperor continued only a short space. His 
formidable dominion ended in June, 1815, after a brief existence of 
eleven years. 

" And (3) it was destroyed by the stroke of a foreign sword. It 
seemed a mortal wound. Who that saw the fallen Emperor pacingi 
like a shackled tiger, the prison-ground of St. Helena, could have con- 
jectured the restoration of his dynasty ? The Empire seemed bro^ 
up forever." 
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But, five and thirty years previous to the above, namely; in 
1818, the Rev. G. S. FaW, Prebendary of Salisbury, had plainly 
predicted the Revival of the French Emperorship, as demanded 
by prophecy — his conclusion being as follows : 

" On these solid grounds, I deem the future destiny of the In- 
dividual, who now wears out his hours on a sea-girt rock in the 
midst of the Atlantic, quite beneath the particular regard of the 
Prophetic Muse. Whenever the French Emperobship is re- 
vived, it is less than of the least consequence, whether it be re- 
vived by Napoleon himself, or by the son of Napoleon, or by any 
other military adventurer. The naked fact op its revival is, 
I fear, but too plainly foretold by the Voice of Inspiration : but 
THE time when and the person by whom are alike uncertain. 

" The Rise of the Eighth Form^ in the verbal interpretation of 
the Angel, corresponds with the Healing of the sworaslain Head 
in the pictured hieroglyphic. For, by the Healing^ the Wild 
Beast is restored to life ; just as, by the Rise^ the Empire is re- 
stored to a state of political existence. But the sword-slain 
Head, thus destined to be healed, is the French Emperorship; 
and, according to the Angel's interpretation, the literal mode, in 
which it will be healed, is by the Rise of an Eighth Form of 
Roman Grovernment, which, however, is to be the same as One of 
the preceding Seven. The French Emperorship, therefore, 
will be healed by the Rise of that Eighth Form, with which One 
of the preceding Seven will identify itself." 

The grand conclusion is as follows : — " The predicted yet 

FUTURE EIGHTH PORM OF ROMAN GOVERNMENT WILL BE THE 

REVIVED French Empbrorshif." — Supplemental Third Volume 
to a Dissertation on tlie Prophecies. 1818. 

In his Sacred Calendar of Prophecy y published in 1828, 
Dr. Faber is still more distinct. His words are : — " It cannot 
but follow, from the very terms of the prophecy, that in the 
person of some successful adventurer, the Francic Emperorship 
will be revived while the reanimated wild beast is emerging from 
the agitated abyss of some tremendous political revolution." 

Now, at this time, (1828^) there was no probability of a Re- 
storation of the French Emperorship: Charles X. occupied the 
throne of France : to his successor, Louis Philippe, Dr. Faber, 
in a letter, dated April 8, 1846, thus refers: "The peace of 
Europe and of the World apparently rests upon the life of a single 
old man. When the obstacle presented by this modem Sobrino 
shall have been removed, the demons of discord, now scarcely re- 
pressed, will be let loose. Revolution will elevate the successful 
soldier, the renewed Bonaparte, of the day, to the Imperial 
Throne of Military Despotism.'* Dr. Faber explains how he felt 
assured that the death of Louis Philippe would open the flood 
gates of anarchy ; but he thought that his wisdom would restrain 
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the tempest as long as he lived, ''Here/' he adds, " I was mis- 
taken. He was dethroned in the year 1848, and the storm broke 
out before his death." 

We have this advantage, in taking Dr. Eaber*8 views, as stated 
by him in 1828, that they cannot be suspected of being biassed 
bv the actual restoration of the French Emperorship. This is, 
obviously, a strong confirmation of his interpretation of the 
seventh liead. 

(4.) The Seventh Head has now re-appeared. The '^ successful 
adventurer" has effected a seeming miracle: he has resuscitated 
the dead Emperorship. (5.) In some respects he is an eighth 
head : he succeeds to the restored empire by successful military 
efforts, and may well claim to originate a dynasty. Yet he does 
not really constitute a new head. The instincts of the present 
empire are those of the former. The whole soul of the present 
Emperor is absorbed by one thought, and all his energies are 
concentrated on the outward embodiment of that thought, — 
IsENTiTT with Napoleon Bonaparte, Had Louis Napoleon been 
a student of prophecy, and conjectured, from the visions of St. 
John, his destiny, he could not have set to work more zealously 
than he has done to accomplish that destiny, and to identify 
himself with the slain seventh head. The eagle has been re- 
stored to the French banners; and a French army is actually 
master of the Boman city. Napoleon the Third preserves under 
that very title the Imperial legitimacy, and proves that the empire 
of Napoleon the First has risen again into marvellous vitality and 
power. 

(6.) The only other point of analop^ we have to notice is that 
between the rising from the sea and the rising of the French 
Emperorship from the troubled waters of revolutionary strife. 
This was seen in the fearful commotions out of which Bonaparte 
arose to despotic rule ; and the convulsions of all the Continent 
— ^beginning with France— during the eventful year 1848, suitably 
heralded the new rise of the Emperorship ; which, moreover, did 
literally emerge out of popular disturbances and revolutionary 
massacres. 

For further details we refer the reader to Dr. Faber's worL 
The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy ^ Second Edition, 1846 ; and 
The Revival of the French Emperorship anticipated from the Neces- 
sityof Prophecy, Fifth Edition, 1859. 

upon the remark " Had Louis Napoleon been a student of 

Eropnecy," we would reply that the Emperor is understood to 
ave been, from his earliest years, a student of prophecy, and a 
believer in destiny. In the Early Life we have already quoted, 
Louis Napoleon is said to have '* felt himself the instrument in the 
hand of Heaven, predestined to complete the great work corn- 
iced bj the EmpeioXt «M ^Vxyt^ Ma&u ^^ li^\^^ Vs^ttuQted.'' 
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In the same work we read of Louis Napoleon invariably wearing 
an amulet, 

SECULAR PBEDICnONS OF THE BEVIVAL. 

From the death of the King of Eome, the Duke of Eeichstadt, 
in 1832, all who dreamed of a better fate for France than she 
now enjoyed, turned their e^es towards the son of Queen Hor- 
tense, sole heir to the imperial sceptre, after Louis and Joseph. 
Already, in 1833, the hopes which Lafayette rested for a moment 
on Napoleon II., were now transferred to Louis Napoleon. The 
editor of the National, Carrel, also said: '^The name borne \y 
Louis Napoleon is the greatest existing in our modem times. It 
is the only one capable of strongly exciting the sympathies of the 
French people. If the Prince is able to comprehend the new in- 
terests of Fnmce — ^if he can forget his rights of imperial legiti- 
macy, and only remember the sovereignty of the people — ^he may 
one day be called upon to play a great part." 

On the other hand, a man of democratic tendencies — ^M. le 
Vicomte de Chateaubriand, wrote to the Prince : — ^** You know 
that my voung king is in Scotland, and so long as he lives, there 
can be K>r me no other sovereign of France. But, if God, in 
His impenetrable designs, rejected the race of St. Louis — ^if our 
country were thrown back upon this election, Tthat of Louis 
Philippe,) which she has never sanctioned, and if her habits ren- 
dered her unfit for a republic, then. Prince, there is no other name 
which would accord better with the glory of France than your 



own." 



Madlle. Le Normand, the celebrated fortune-teller, it appears, 
predicted the re-establishment of the Napoleonic power in France. 
During the latter years of the reign of Louis Philippe, Mrs. 
Bonaparte Paterson, the wife of Jerome Bonaparte, was m Paris. 
She happened, one day, moved by the curiosity of a friend, to 
accompany her to the house of Madlle. Le Normand, to whom 
she was personally unknown ; and the certainty of this renders 
the prediction which that cunning woman delivered, doubly 
curious. 

Madlle. Le Normand foretold to her that, ere long, the Bona- 
parte dynasty would again reign in France, and be more powerful 
than ever they had been. Mrs. Bonaparte Paterson smiled at 
the prediction, and regarded it as the vaticination of a distempered ' 
fancy ; and at the time that she mentioned the fact, some years 
previous to 1853, she continued to laugh at it, as well she might 
— the career of Louis Napoleon, as President, being only at its 
commencement. The writer adds, (in 1853,) ''now, nowever, his 
full-blown Imperial power shows that Madlle. Le Normand had 
correctly calculated the chances of the futoreJ' 
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The Earl of Malmesbary, who was intimate with Napoleon at 
the time the latter was an exile in Switzerland, describes a daring 
feat which he (the Earl) witnessed, and which convinced him 
that the Prince was a man of extraordinary boldness and deter- 
mination. 

Eor a considerable time, Napoleon was held up to ridicule 
by the press of England ; yet there were some who then foretold 
his coming greatness, while the multitude charged him with folly 
and rashness. William Brockedon, author of Passes of the Alps, 
who was well acquainted with the Prince's habits, usea to say, at 
the period when the Prince, amidst much derision, was aspiring 
to become the President of the Erench Republic, — ^*^MarK mj 
words, that man is not the fool people take him : he only waits 
an opportunity to show himself one of the most able men in 
Europe; justflyinff this prediction by relating a discussion he 
had heard at a public meeting, between the Prince and some ci?il 
engineers, respecting a projected railway across the Isthmus of 
Panama, in which the former displayed great ability, showing an 
amount of scientific knowledge which amazed everybody present; 
not only stating his case with clearness, but combating all 
objections in a most masterly way. — Mr, B, Ferrey ; Notes and 
Queries^ 3rd S. No. 5. 



COUNT D'ORSAT and THE EMPEUOR OF THE FRENCH. 

One day, soon after the breaking out of the Erench Ilevolution, 
in 1848, the Count d'Orsay called at the office of the Lady's 
Newspaper, in the Strand, and besought the proprietor, Mr. 
Landelis, to engrave in that journal a portrait which he (the 
Count) had sketched, of Louis Napoleon. The proprietor hesi- 
tated, when the Count told him it was the Prince's intention to 
go over to Erance; and he added, emphatically, ''the English 
people do not understand him ; but, take my word for it, if he 
once goes over to Erance, the French people will never get rid of 
him.** This prediction has been strictly verified : the assertion was 
equally correct, that the English people did not understand the 
Emperor. 

The Portrait was engraved, and the editor of the Lady's News- 
paper — the Rev. Dr. Jacob, in an interview with the Prince, 
received from him the materials for the memoir which accom- 
panied the engraving. In England, although the Prince- led a 
comparatively quiet life, he never lost any opportunity of keeping 
himself before the public. The late Mr. Palser, the printseller, 
of the Strand, used to relate an instance of the attention of the 
Prince and his friends, to keeping up this publicity. About six 
months before hk ekclioii«& otl<& ol Nkv.^xe.'^T^^^utatlves of France, 
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two ladies called at Mr. Palser's shop, and asked him to purchase 
for sale some portraits of Prince Napoleon. The printseller de- 
murred : be was confident that he shonld never sell the prints in 
question, ** as nobody knew or cared anything about the man." 
The ladies, however, assured Falser that he was mistaken, for 
Louis Napoleon had many friends in England, and were the 
priuts but exposed in his (Palser's) shop-wmdow, they would be 
sure to sell. The fair marchands could not however persuade 
the printseller to purchase the portraits, when they proposed 
that he should take them " on sale or return"— all they barg^amed 
for was that he should place one print in his window. Still, he 
would not accept them on these terms — they might get soiled, 
and he be made liable for their value. At last, the ladies said : 
" If you will only exhibit the prints in your window, we will leave 
them with you, free of all liability, save, that if you sell them, 
you shall pay for them. To this Palser consented, and, to his 
great surprise, he sold every one of the portraits, but never after 
saw or heard from the ladies who had taken such interest in the 
popularity of the Prince — shortly to become the ruler of the 
trench people. 

[The preceding is extracted from the manuscript journal of the 
late Mr. Ebenezer Landells, the able engraver on wood j as well 
as the original proprietor of the Lad^s Newspaper y and the first 
artist of note or mark who contributed to the pages of the Illus- 
traieU London News, By one of those coincidences which are, in 
some minds, invested with a solemn fatality, the record of Mr. 
Landells' death appears upon the same leaf of the Illustrated 
London News which bears the characteristic portrait of the de- 
ceased proprietor of that newspaper. Both were men of enter- 
price and talent in illustrated iournalism.] 

Louis Napoleon appears to have long ago appreciated the value 
of the press in keepmg his pretensions before the public ; for so 
long ago as 1836, a most eulogistic memoir of this young prince 
was printed in a pamphlet, and assiduously circulated in Paris — 
a proceeding which has been suspected by those best acquainted 
with Preuch politics to have had some connexion with his descent 
upon Strasburg, in the autumn of the above year, and to have 
been, at least, a kind of candidature on Louis Napoleon's part 
for the imperial seat. 

When Louis Napoleon escaped from Ham, and came over to 
England, he first presented himself at Gore House, and there, for 
some time, remained a visitor. We have seen an interesting 
picture, painted by Count d'Orsay, representing a garden view 
of Gore House, with portraits of the Duke of Wellington, Lady 
Blessington, the Earl of Chesterfield, Sir Edwin Landseer, Count 
d'Orsay, the Marquis of Douro (the present Duke of Wellington), 
Lord JBroogham, the Misses Power, &q. 
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In the London Beview we find recorded the following incident: 
Lady Blessington's first essay in print was called "The Aactioneer," 
and described the sale of a family's household goods in a veiy 
touching manner. Three days before she left England the wiitcn: 
of this paragraph bade her farewell in Gore House, where the 
auctioneer and his clerks and porters were turning all her splendid 
furniture topsy-turvy, and cataloguing every ffftide for public 
sale. Alas, for the vanity of human views and human wishes ! 
In the Journal of a Tour, Sept., 1822, by the same unhappy lady, 
she wrote,-—" I confess I have so much of the natund John Biul 
feeling about me that I would prefer having my grave in the most 
secluoed sombre spot that could be found, to leaving my bones in 
the fashionable, sentimental P^re-la-Chaise/ ** It was her sad fate 
that they should be laid there. 



COUP d'etat PKEDICTIONa 

The late Baron Alderson, in a letter to Mrs. Opie, written just 
after the intelligence of the Coup cTEtat had arrived, hazards 
rather a curious speculation with re^rd to the probable issue of 
of this unexpected crisis. He was just on the point of starting 
for Paris when the news reached him, and put an end to the 
expedition : ^ 

*' I was going there [he writes to Mrs. Opie], but of course do 
not dream of it now. They seem in a bad way. A nation so un- 
fit for freedom — if that be freedom which reouires those who love 
it to hejirst wise and good-nioes not exist. The Celts seem to me 
to be ' a bad lot.' I suppose it will end in Louis Napoleon's becom- 
ing dictator, and then (not unlikely), being shot by an assassin, and 
the game will begin over again then. The fear is, that the Prseto- 
rian guards will make him go to war for their own profit It is a fear- 
ful crisis, I think : and the best that can happen will be for him 
to be made King or Emperor, and hold- his ground in spite of 
conscience, oaths, and faith which he pledged to the Republio." 

marat's prophecy. 

In 1792, the notorious Marat declared that if the Convention 
did not, within the first eight days of its sittings, lay idl the 
bases of a new Constitution, fifty years of anarchy wonld prevail in 
Erance, and at the end of that time the only escape from s^ its 
evils would be by the establishment of a Dictator, who would be, 
according to his notions, a true patriot and a genuine statesman. 
TbeRO are the words of Motb*. *. — '* Cino^uante ans d'anarchie yovls 
attendent et vous n'en boxIVxcl o^"& v^^ xo^ ^^\.^^^Qx^\\"?ik^*.triQte 
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et homme d'etat." Such was the prediction of Marat in 1793, 
and in less than fifty-nine years afterwards the eowp-d'etat of the 
2nd December made Napoleon III. an emperor, with such abso- 
lute powers as a Dictator that no man living in France can now, 
without incurring the penalties of imprisonment or transportation 
for life, venture to assert of his Imperial Majesty that he is 
ought else than a '^vrai patriote et homme d'etat." — London 
Review, 

We have already spoken of Louis Napoleon's reliance upon his 
destiny. M. Gaizot says : ''No event ever shook the confidence 
of Prmce Louis Napoleon in himself and his destiny ; in despite 
of the success of others and of his own reverses, he remained 
a stranger to doubt and discouragement. Twice, vainly and 
wrongfully, he sought the accomplishment of his fortune. He 
never ceased to reckon on it, ana waited the propitious oppor- 
tunity. It came at last, and found him confident and ready to 
attempt everything. An eminent example of the power which 
preserves, in the dark shadows of the future, persevering faith, 
and a great lesson to all who doubt and bena easily under the 
blows of fortune.** 

The career of Louis Napoleon has been well described as a 
^reai revival in the fortunes of Prance; the accomplishment of 
which has been the result of a far-seeing estimate ot the French 
character, which has been thus sketchea by a master-hand : 

"Louis Bonaparte seems to have had the key of the mystery. 
It may be that, as in the human subject, one psurt of the system 
acts upon another, so that a disorder of the brain may affect other 
seemingly unconnected organs, so political discontent, even though 
without any just cause, mav deaden the enterprise of a people. 
How else coiud it be that France, with a citizen King, a pniloso- 
phical Minister, and the alliance of a nation of shopkeepers, could 
not be made to feel that her greatness must henceforth be 
dependent on her mercantile enterprise? While she saw not 
only England and America, but the German States, making long 
strides to the attainment of wealth, she lapsed behind, and 
encouraged among the rising generation the delusion that busi- 
ness was unworthy of a warudLC and gifted people. That this 
generation has thoroughly nnle»mt the doctrines which were 
fashionable in its youth, is certainly among the achievements oC 
Napoleon III. If we look back to the days of Louis Philippe, 
when, though even Germany had iU railways and ite electeic 
telegraph, we jolted out of Fans m the diligence and saw the old 
semaphores at work, we shaU be able to appreciate the chanee 
which ten years of Imperiabsm have made.'*— TjW». Janln 
1862. ^' 
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ROGER bacon's ANTICIPATIONS — ^FRANCIS BACON. 

Roger Bacon, the "Friar Bacon" of the story-books, from the 
circumstance of his being a Franciscan, was destined to many 
years' persecution on account of his discoveries during his life- 
time, and to the low reputation of being an impostor for centuries 
after his death. But he was not only the greatest man of his 
time, but was many centuries in advance oi his age. He was 
the greatest scholar in Christendom ; but the monks soon grew 
jealous, and he was forbidden to teach, or even to study, until 
Clement lY. overruled the friars, and Bacon produced his Opus 
Majus; succeeded by two other treatises, the 0pm Minus and 
the Opus Tertium. After Clement's death, Bacon's order again 
imprisoned him on account of "some suspected novelties;" he 
lived until 1292; but his enemies still feared him, and his manu- 
scripts were locked up by the monks, and left to be eaten by 
insects ! 

Bacon was a great founder of physical science by his wise 
doubts and reverence for facts. As a workman in the laboratory, 
and with lenses, he himself discovers the history of explosive 
compounds, confirms the properties of burning-glasses, and the 
principle of the camera. His knowledge of medicine even ex- 
tended to dietetics. In physical science he almost predicts the 
steam-boat and the railway-engine and the beam-bridge; Bacon 
believing that "engines of navigation may be made without 
seamen, so that the greatest river and sea ships, with only one 
man to steer them, may sail swifter than if they were fuUy 
manned. Moreover chariots," he thinks, " may be made so as to 
be moved with incalculable force without any beast drawing 
them." "And such things might be made to infinity, as, for 
instance, bridges to traverse rivers without pillars or any 
buttress." Although in these instances Bacon may have been 
rather a prophet than a teacher, he is admitted to have been 
by far the truest philosopher of the middle ages. One of the 
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charges made against him was that of practising magic, which 
was then frequently brought against tnose who studied the 
sciences, and particularly chemistry. Yet, in his tract Be Nulli- 
tate Magi{By Bacon declares that experimental science enables us 
to investigate the practices of magic, not with the intent of con- 
firming them, but that they may be avoided by the philosopher. 
Even his astrology and alchemy are, when considered by the side 
of a later age, irrational only because unproved ; and neither im- 
possible, nor unworthy of the investigation of a philosopher in 
the absence of preceding experiments. 

Erancis Bacon, having, in his Inductive Philosophy, laid the 
foundation of a grand and noble edifice, left the superstructure 
to be completed by the labours of future philosophers. lDd,eed, 
he tells us : "I have done enough, if I have constructed the 
machine itself and the fabric, though I may not have employed/ite 
or moved it." No writer seems ever to have felt more deeply \ 
than Bacon, that he properly belonged to a later and more en- 
lightened age ; a sentiment which he has touchingly expressed in 
that clause of his testament where he " bequeaths his name to 
posterity, after some time be passed over." * 

THE MAEQUIS OF WORCESTER'S INVENTIONS. 

Worcester wrote the latter part of his Century of Inventions in 
the Tower of London, where he was kept a close prisoner for 
several years, but was set free at the Restoration of Charles 11. 
It is said that while the Marquis was preparing some food in his 
apartment in the Tower, the cover of the vessel having been 
closely fitted, was, by the expansion of the steam, suddenly forced 
up, and driven up the chimney. This circumstance attracted 
Lord Worcester's attention, and led to his completion of a machine 
which he denominated a *' Water-commanding Engine." It was 
shown in operation to Cosmo di Medici, the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, when he visited England in 1656, and is described in his 
Diari/ as "an hydraulic engine which raises water more than forty 
geometrical feet by the power of one man onhr ; and in a very 
short space of time will draw up four vessels of water through a 
tube or channel not more than a span in width." 

In his Century of Inventions^ the Marquis describes this as a 
master-work by wnich " a child's force bringeth up an hundred 
feet high, an incredible quantity of water, even 2 feet diameter." 
He boldly calls it " the most stupendous work in the whole worlds 
not only with little charge to drain all sorts of mines, and fur- 
nish cities with water, though never so high seated, as well as to 
keep them sweet, ninning through the streets, ^ supplying rivers, 

• Beoj also, CimositMt qf Science, 2ad Series, pp. 8—204. 
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and making them navigable/' &c. This and the two preceding 
engines, and another^ to drive np water by fire, appear to 
suggest nearly all the data essential for the construction of a 
modem steam-eugine. 

Many other of the Century of inventions have been brought 
into general use: among them, stenography, telegraphs, floating- 
baths, speaking statues, carriages from which horses can be dis- 
engaged, if unruly; combination locks, secret escutcheons for 
locks, candle-moulds, &c. 

The Century, on account of the seeming improbability of dis- 
covering many things mentioned therein has been too mudi 
neglected ; but when it is considered that some of the contri- 
vances, apparently not the least abstruse, have been found to 
answer all that the Marquis says of them, and that the first hints 
of that most powerful machine, the steam-engine, is given in 
this work, it is unnecessary to enlarge on the utiHty of it. 

THE COMPASS, AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

The learned Bishop of Worcester, in the preface to his Sermons 
on Prophecy, quotes the following part of a chorus in the Medea 
of Seneca: 

Venient Annis 
Secula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet et ingens 
Pateat tellus — Tiphysque novos 
Deteget orbes. — 

This is obviously fulfilled by the invention of the Compass, and 
the discovery of America. And, in Dante's PurgatoriOy is an 
exact description of the four stars near the South Pole ; yet 
Dante is known to have written before the discovery of the 
southern hemisphere. 

NEWTON'S DISCOVERIES. 

All truths had to undergo a period of irejection. Newton's dis- 
coveries were long utterly rejected by astronomers, and even in 
his own university of Cambridge, into which they actually got 
admission by a device of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke, who, as it 
were by stealth, introduced them in the form of notes to the Carte- 
sian text-book used by the tutors in the colleges. Great astrono- 
mers and mathematicians, such as Cassini and Maraldi, calculated 
the paths of comets on imaginary hypotheses long after Halle Y 
had constructed, on the principles of Newton, tables, by which 
the motions of dl comets that ever have appeared, or can appear, 
inight be easily deduced. Voltaire remarks that, although Newton 
iiVed almost forty yeaiB after the publication of his great dis- 
ooveriesy he had not twenty I^ti^t^ ^>^ ^l^\^«ssd. at the time 
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of his death. Some great philosophers of the time died in perfect 
ignorance of Newton*s doctrine. The Rev. Dr. Chalmers says of 
it, ''Authority scowled upon it, taste was disgusted with it, and 
fashion was ashamed of it." 

Newton expressed his deliberate opinion, that cohesion, ligfal^ 
heat, electricity, and the communication of the brain with the 
muscles, were all to be referred to one and the same cause, — an 
ether or spiritus which pervades all bodies. When we remember 
Newton's prediction, that the diamond would be found to be com- 
bustible, that the earth was between five and six times its weight 
of water, and other predictions which have proved correct, we 
feel something like a presentiment that the above opinion may 
prove as true. 

SIR WILLIAM PETTY'S PliEDICTIONS. 

This far-seeing writer appears to have been, in almost every 
respect, considerably in advance of his age. His views were 
eminently practical. Thus, in 1648, we find him publishing a 
work recommending the extension of education to objects con- 
nected more immediately with the daily business of life, m propos- 
ing to establish a Gymnasium Mechanicum, or College of Trades- 
men ; where able mechanics, being elected Fellows, might reside, 
rent-free ; the labours and experiments of these mechanics, it was 
conceived, would be of great value to active and philosophical 
heads. He further recommended that a work should be compiled 
in which " all practised ways of subsistence, and whereby men 
raise their fortunes, may be at large declared. There would not 
then be," he adds, " so many fustian preachers in divinity ; in the 
law so many pettyfoggers ; in physic so many quacksalvers, and in 
country schools so many grammaticasters." 

In this scheme, Sir W. Petty recommends writings to be mul- 
tiplied by means of an instrument which he invented, and for 
wnich Parliament granted him a patent for seventeen years. He 
called it his art of double writing, and described the instrument 
as beiug of " small bulk and price, easily made, and very durable." 
This is the prototype of the Manifold leiter-tpriter of modem 
times, which has merely accomplished what Sir William Petty 
effected more than two centuries ago. 

Concurrently with these plans, another scheme was entertained 
to establish an institution at Yauxhall, for the advancement of 
science — **a place of resort for artists, mechanicks, &c. and a 
depot for models and philosophical apparatus. The unsettled 
state of public affairs presented an insurmountable obstacle to the 
establishment of such an institution ; but the scheme appears to 
have loeen taken up, some ten years later, by Sir Samuel Mor- 
land. 

p2 
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Sir William Petty is better known in the present day as a 
writer upon political arithmetic. Notwithstanding the great 
variety or his pursuits, he had emancipated himself from nearly 
all the errors and prejudices of his contemporaries. The PoUticai 
Anatomy of Ireland, one of his best works, contains valuable in- 
formation respecting the state of Ireland in tbe lattei part of the 
seventeenth centurv, and gives the first authentic account of the 
population. He clearly foresaw tbe advantages of a union of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of a free commercial intercourse 
between the two countries; though a century and a quarter 
elapsed before this great work was accomplished. 

In his Treatise on Taxes and Contributions, published in 1667, 
the doctrine was first clearly stated, though only in an incidental 
manner, that the labour required for the production of commodities 
alone determines their value. 

His Political Arithmetic treats chiefly on the subject of popu- 
lation, particularly with reference to London. Hi.^ predictions 
concerning the growth of the metropolis are amusing, and do not 
exhibit his usual acuteness. At the time when he wrote, he cal- 
culated that the population of London doubles itself in 40 years, 
and that of England in 360 years ; and hence he concluded that 
the population must reach a stationary point before 1840, at 
whicn period it would be ten millions for the metropolis, and also 
ten millions for the rest of England. " Wherefore," he remarks, 
'* it is certain and necessary that the growth of the City most 
stop before the said year 1840." Since 1700, however, London 
has increased 122 per cent., and England 154 per cent. 

PROBABILITIES OF ASTEOLOQY. 

An Oxford Professor has remarked: "It is not a little re- 
markable how frequently the discoveries of modem days ba?e 
served to redeem tne fancies of mediseval times from the charge 
of absurdity. If the direction of a bit of steel suspended near 
the earth can, as General Sabine has proved, be influenced by the 
position of a body like the moon, situated at the distance from it 
of more than 200,000 miles, who shall say that there was any- 
thing preposterously extravagant in the conception, howcFer 
little support it may receive from experience, in the influence 
ascribed to the stars over the destinies of men by the astrologers 
of olden time P ''-—Dr, Daubeny, FJt.S. 

ASTKONOMICAL PBEDICTION. 

In the year 1725, when the scheme of the great Solar Edipse, 
which foretold the precise time of its beginning and ending^ wis 
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cried about the streets of London, it happened to be heard by a 
Turkish envoy, then at our Court. He at first thought the 
people distracted, for pretending to know so very exactly when 
the Almighty would totally overshadow the sun, a circumstance 
of which the Mussulmans were ignorant. He concluded that 
God would never reveal so ereat a secret to infidels, and keep it 
concealed from the true beuevers. However, when the ech{)se 
came actually to pass, as had been predicted, Lord Forfar in- 
quired of his Turkish excellency what he now thought of the 
English mathematicians ? He replied " They must certainly have 
obtained their intelligence from the Devil ; for he was sure that 
God would never correspond with such a wretched set of unbe- 
lievers as the English astronomers." 

KEY TO EGYPTIAN ASTRONOMY. 

Professor Mitchell, in his lectures on astronomy, stated that he 
had not long since met, in the city of St. Louis, Missouri, a man 
of great scientific attainments who, for forty years, had been 
engaged in Egypt deciphering the hieroglyphics of the ancients. 
This gentleman had stated to him that he had lately unravelled 
the inscriptions upon the coffin of a mummy, now in the British 
Museum, and that, by the aid of previous observation, he had 
discovered the key to all the astronomical knowledge of the 
Egyptians. The zodiac, with the exact position of the planets, 
was delineated on the coffin, and the date to which they pointed 
was the autumnal equinox in the year 1722 before Christ, or 
nearly 3,600 years ago. Professor Mitchell employed his assistants 
to ascertain the exact position of the heavenly bodies belonging 
to our solar system on the equinox of that year (1722 b. c), and 
send him a correct diagram of them, without having communi- 
cated his object in doing so. In compliance with this the calcu- 
lations were made ; and, to his astonishment, on comparing the 
result with the statement's of his scientific friend alreaay referred 
to, it was found that, on the 7th of October, 1722 b. c, the moon 
and planets had occupied the exact positions in the heavens 
marked upon the coffin in the British Miuseum. 

MESMERIC PREDICTIONS. 

In the Keport of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the London 
Mesmeric Infirmay, June 18, 1861, one of the speakers, Mr. 
Harry Bodkin Poland, after declaring his firm conviction of the 
truth and utility of Mesmerism, remarked upon the absurdity of 
those who, havmg the same conviction, and being anxious for the 
adoption of Mesmerism in medicine, objected to recordings in the 
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Reports of cases, the predictions of patients in sleep-waking re* 
garding their cures and the periods at which these would take 
place. The predictions were occurrences in the course of the 
affection, had nothing supernatural in them, but were physical, 
natural phenomena, taking piace-in the mesmeric state spontane- 
ously when they did occur m it; very highly interesting, a sort of 
instmctive feeling, deserving the attention and study of ail philo- 
sophic minds, and sometimes proving of great utility in guiding 
the practitioner. To regard natural phenomena as sapematonu 
was characteristic of want of information.* 



PENNY POST. 

It is a curious coincidence that about two hundred years since 
a Penny Post should have been suggested by a writer of the same 
name as the well-known promoter of that great modem reform, 
Sir Eowland Hill. In the Library of the British Museum is a 
small work, entitled " A Penny Post : or, a Yindication of the 
Libertv aud Birthright of every Englishman, in carrying Mer- 
chants^ and other Men's Letters, against any E^straint of !^rmers 
of such Employments. By John Hill. London : Priiited in the 
yeare IBSg.** 

M. Piron tells us that the idea of a Post-paid Eavelope ori- 
ginated, early in the reign of Louis XV., with M. de delayer, 
who, in 1653, established, vrith royal approbation, a penny-post, 
placing boxes at the comers of the streets, for the reception of 
letters, wrapped up in envelopes, which were to be bought at 
offices established for that purpose. 




CAENOT, WHEI^ A CHILD. 

The aptitude and taste of Carnot for military affairs, destined 
afterwards to perform so important a part in the history of 
Europe, displayed itself in a smgular manner while he was yet a 
chUd. Being taken for the first time to a theatre, where some 
siege or other warlike operation was represented, he astonished 
the audience by interrupting the piece to complain of the manner 
in which the general had disposed his men and his guns, crying 
out to him that his men were in fire, and loudly calling upon him 
to change his position. In fact, the men were so placed as to be 
commanded by a battery. 

* Lord Bacon complained that the first attempts among the Greeks 
to explain storms and tempests were accused^ of impiety by religious 
persons, who thought that rehgion demands" that these phenomena 
should be referred to the immediate operation of the Deity. — N(num 
Organum, and Cogitata et Vua, 
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colt's revolver. 

Mr. J. Cimdy, in a note to the Builder^ No. 898, shows this 
destructive agent to have been foreshadowed nearly a century 
ago, as may be seen in the Annual Be^ister, a.d. 1768 (p. 103) : — 
" They wnte from Paris, that a curious fowling-piece, of a new 
invention, weighing onl;^ seven pounds, has been presented to the 
king at Choisy. The piece discharges itself twenty-four times in 
two minutes, only by laying hold of the barrel after the first shot, 
and then permitting it to make a semi-circle from left to right, 
and then right to left : by this operation it re-loads, and is ready 
again." Surely, with a steel spring and an enlightened public, 
we might hAve had Colt's revolver long ago. 



ANTIQUITY OP STENCIL. 

In the Piilosophical Transactions for 1738. voL xl. p. 393, we 
read that Irocopius relates, the Emperor Jiistinius, not beinff 
able to write his name, had a thin, smooth piece of board, throi^ 
which were 3ut holes in the form of the four letters, J. V. S. T., 
which, laid m the paper, served to direct the point of his pen ; 
his hand wai guided by another. Possibly, this may likewise have 
given the hht to the first of our card-makers, who painted their 
cards in the same manner, by plates of pewter or copper, or only 
pasteboard, «7ith slits in them in forms oi the figures that were to 
DC painted on the cards. Such is the art of Stencil, which has 
been applie( in our time to decorating the walls of rooms, as well 
as to tne marking of linen. 



ACCIDENTAL INVENTION. 

In an artcle on accidental inventions in Macmllan*s Magazine, 
No. 19, we fod the following : — "A Bristol plumber, — his name was 
Watts, — reires to his bed one night as usual, and has a most ex- 
traordinary dream. He is — so his fancy paints him to himself — 
crawling abut upon a church roof, about to solder up a defect in 
it ; when, tf one of those unaccountable incidents which we take 
very quietl; when they come to us in dreams, down goes the ladle 
of boiling ietal into a pool in the street below. *Try again,' says 
old Honesir ; and he descends to get his ladle and his lead. The 
former is here, sure enough, but the latter is represented by a 
myriad of iny, perfect spheres. With real material lead, and his 
eyes wide3pen, he goes through, next morning, the exact process 
he has nciced in his dream, and — inaugurates the manufacture 
of lead stot ! The story goes on to teU us that 'the patent ho 
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had for his invention he sold for 10,000/./ and that with this 
10,000/. he built for the embellishment of his native city a crescent 
of houses, which the citizens were unpolite enough to name 
'Watts's Polly.'" 

ORIGIN OF REFLECTING LIGHTHOUSES. 

In the last century,- at a meeting of a Society of Matbemati- 
cians at Liverpool, one of the members proposed to lay a wager, 
that he would read a paragraph in a newspaper at ten yards' dis- 
tance, with the light of a farthing candle. The wager was laid, 
and the proposer, havini^ covered the inside of a wooden dish with 
pieces of lookbg-glass, Uistened in with glaziers' pntt^, placed his 
reflector behind the candle, and won his wager. Oneof the com- 
pany marked this experiment with a philosophic eye This was 
Captain Hutchinson, the dockmaster, with whom orginated the 
renecting Lighthouses, erected at Liverpool in 1763. 

ORIGINAL SOURCE OF HEAT. 

It is believed to have been first remarked by Greoge Stephen- 
son, that the original source of the power of heat e^ines is the 
sun, whose beams furnish the energy that enables veetables to 
decompose carbonic acid, and so to form a store of C£%on and of 
it comoustible compounds, afterwards used as fuel. The combi- 
nation of that fuel with oxygen in furnaces produces ;lie state of 
heat, which being commnmcated to some fluid, sua as water, 
causes it to exert an augmented pressure, and occupy n increased 
volume ; and these changes are made available for tb driving of 
mechanism. — ^Prof. Rankme's Manual of the Steam-Emine^ 1859. 

HEATING AND LIGHTING CITIES BY THE POWEl OF THE 

TIDES. 

Sir Humphry Davy once remarked that people ned have no 
anxiety in regard to the exhaustion of the coal-mine^ for, long 
before that was effected, some cheap mode would bediscovered 
of decomposing water; and this would furnish an unlimited 
supply of fuel. " This prophecy,'* says the Scientific Amrican, " is 
alreadly accomplished. By magneto-electric machines, vater may 
be decomposed without any expenditure, except that of lechanical 
power; and, by some recent improvements in these nachines, 
their power of decomposition has been greatly increasec As hy- 
drogen can be obtained in unlimited (quantities merely y mecha- 
nical power, we have only to make suitable arrangement to a?aii 
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ourselves of the great force of Nature in order to get all the fuel 
and light we want, without any current expense whatever, except 
the trifling one of keeping the apparatus in order. The tide, as 
it sweeps through Hell Gate four times in the twenty-four hours^ 
probably exerts sufficient power to turn enough magneto-electric 
machines to decompose water and furnish hydrogen for all the 
mechanical and domestic purposes for which fuel and light are 
required in this city. Here is an opening for a discovery which 
will be eminent among the marvels even of this wonderful age. 
In place of the enormous expenditure at present incurred for fuel 
and gas, our steam-engines may be driven, and our dwellings may 
be warmed and lighted, by the perpetual and undiminishing 
power of gravitation.'* 

PREVISION OF GAS-LIGHTING. 

Dr. Johnson is thought to have had a prevision of this change ; 
when one evening, from the window of his house in Bolt-court, 
he observed the parish lamp-lighter ascend the ladder to light one of 
the glimmering oil-lamps. He had scarcely descended the kdder 
half-way when the flame expired ; quickly returning, he lifted the 
cover partially, and thrusting the end of his torch beneath it, the 
flame was instantlv communicated to the wick by the thick 
vapour which issued from it. "Ah,** exclaimed the doctor, "one 
of these days the streets of London will be lighted by smoke ! " — 
See Notes and Queries, No. 127. 

THE CABLE AND THE COMET. 

Mr. Robert Howard, of the Old Jewry, in looking over the 
curious effusions of Thomas the E,ymer, was amused oy the fol- 
lowing prediction, which is really precise and strange — shadowing, 
as it appears. Railways and the Electric Telegraph. Does the 
Portent alluded to mean the Comet P 

When yoked cloud and snoriiiig steed 

Devour ye earth where'er it lead ; 

When lands and lands are bridged together 

By flames as fast as bands of leather ; 

When turns the sun mechanical. 

To paint ye glass, or print ye wall, 

Then will a mighty Portent come. 

To waste the world, and leave it dumb. 

What time ye moon shall fill her horn 

Beneath ye lustful Capricorn, 

Ere nineteen hundred years be told, 

Since rose the God-child — ^prophet knoll'd. 

Be heedful then. Omega's frown, 

Shall haunt — saith Thomas of Erceldowne. 
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PBEDICTIONS OP STEAM-POWER. 

Two predictions of Steam-power have been sin^arlj yerified. 
In Dr. Darwin's Botanic Garden, first publishea in 1789, bat 
written, it is well known, at least twenty years before the date of 
its publication, occurs the following prediction respecting Steam: 

*' Soon shall thy arm, unconquered Steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid oar ; 
Or, on wide-waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot throHgh the fields of air.* 
Fair crews tiiumphant leaning from above, 
Shs^ wave their fluttering 'kerchiefe as they move ; 
Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd. 
And armies shrink beneath tiie shadowy cloud : 
So mighty Hercules, o er many a clime 
Wavea his huge mace in virtue's cause sublime ; 
Unmeasured strength with early art combined. 
Awed, served, protected, and amazed mankind.'' 

But in another and less widely known poem by the same 
anthor, The Temple of Nature, published in 1820, there occurs 
this complete anticipation and still more remarkable instance of 
scientific prevision. In a note to line 373, canto ii. of the poem, 
the author sets out with, '' The progressive motion of fish beneath 
the water is produced principally by the undulation of their tails;** 
and after giving th» rationale of the process, he goes on to say 
that "this power seems to be better adapted to push forward 
a body in the water than the oars of boats ;" concluding with the 
query : *' Might not some machinery resembling the tails of fish 
be placed behind a boat so as to be moved with greater effect 
than common oars, by the force of wind or steam ? " 



» 



NOAH's AEK, Al^D GREAT STEAM-SHIPS. 

How few readers are aware of the identity of the dimensions of 
Noah's house upon the waters with those of certain stupendous 
steam-ships built in our day toplough the Atlantic Ocean ! Yet 
such is shown in a volume by W. Radford, R.N., entitled. On the 
Construction of the Ark, as adapted to the Naval Architecture of the 
Present Day. 

" How strange," says the author, " that for a period of four 
thousand years and upwards men should have gone on, each in 
his own way, when positive proofs and directions are plainly and 

• Darwin projected an "aerial steam-carriage," in which ho proposed 

\to use wings simUar to those of a bird, to whidi motion was to be given 
by a gigantic power worked by high-pressure steam, though the details 
of his plan were not bodied forth. 
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forcibly laid down by the Almigbtj Himself, in laugaage and 
terms intelligible tq the meanest oa})acity, — in language so plain 
and forcible, that the greatest sceptic cannot attempt to dispute 
it, either by Subtracting from it, or adding to it ! For this is 
the plain and forcible passage of the Holy Writ, in the sixth 
chapter of the book of Genesis, and the fifteenth verse : ' And this 
is tfie fashion which thou shalt make it of : the length of the Ark 
shall be three hundred cubits, the breadth of it fifty cubits, and 
the height of it thirty cubits/ This passage of Holy Writ is very 
remarkable, and has always engagea the attention of scientific 
men ; more particularly so, when, in working out the tonnage of 
the ark, as therein laid down, both by arithmetic and logarithms, 
the amount of burden in tonnage is precisely the same. But this 
passage has lately received an additional stimulus, as well as a 
striking proof of its correct and true principle in ship-building, 
through the instrumentality of those two splendid vessels, the 
Great Western and the British Queen; the proportional parts of 
these ships being precisely the same as those laid down for the 
construction of the ark.'' 



STEAM NAVIGATION. — ^NAPOLEON I. AND FULTON. 

When Robert Eulton came to Europe from America, with his 
plans of Steam Navigation, he submitted the same to Napoleon I., 
at Paris, and it was long said that the project was coldly re- 
ceived. Marshal Marmont, in his Memoirs, says that Bonaparte 
had a strong prejudice against novelties, treated Fulton as a quack, 
and would not listen to him. M. Louis Figuier also writes that 
Napoleon refused to place the matter in the hands of the French 
Academy. The following letter from Napoleon, dated from the 
camp at Boulogne, and addressed to M. Ghampigny^ Minister of 
the Interior, however, proves to the contrary : — 

" I have just read the project of citizen Fulton, an Engineer, 
which you sent me much too late, for it seems capable of changing 
the face of the world. At all events, I desire that you will imme- 
diately place the examination of it in the hands of a Committee, 
composed of members of the Institute, for it is to them that the 
scientific men of Europe will naturally look for a decision on the 

Juestion. A great physical truth stands revealed before my eyes. 
t will be for these gentlemen to see it, and endeavour to avail 
themselves of it. As soon as the Report is made, it will be sent 
to you, and you will forward it to me. Let the decision be given 
iu a week, if possible ; for I am impatient to hear it. 

" Napolbok. 
'Camp of Boulogne, 2l8t July, 1804." 
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This was the vear in which Napoleon had assembled 160,000 
men and 10,000 horses, and a flotilla of 1,300^ vessels, and 17,000 
sailors, to invade England ; or rather to make, '^ a demonstration.'' 

Watt and Boulton supplied Fulton with machinery ; and many 
of his ideas were borrowed from Miller and Symington, whose 
steam-boat he inspected in Scotland : with the latter the cunning 
Tulton made an experimental trip, during which he noted, in a 
memorandum-book the particulars of the construction and effect 
of the machine, which Symington unsuspectingly afforded him. 

In one of Eulton's trips on the Seine, at Pans, the boat broke 
in two, the machinery carried the fragments to the bottom of the 
river. To this discouraging accident, Mr. Scott Russell attri- 
butes one of the excellencies of the American steam-boats — ^the 
strong and light framing, by which, though slender, they are en- 
abled to bear the weight and strain of their large and powerful 
engines. To remedy the evil, Fulton almost reconstructed ha 
vessel, when her shattered hull was raised. 

Symington's Dalswiuton engine has been preserved in the 
Museum of Patents, at South Kensington, through the untiring 
perseverance of Mr. Bennet Woodcroit, who sought aU over the 
country for the engine, and after fruitless searches in London and 
in different parts of Scotland, came up with it in 1853, at Edin- 
burgh. There, denuded of all its more saleable metal-work, it 
was, lying in a yard, awaiting consignment to the melting-pot, 
when he purchased its relics, and carried them off in triumph. 
One of the great London marine engine-makers, fully appredatmg 
its value, made a careful restoration of the lost parts. 



THE " LEVIATHAN '* STEAMSHIP. 

When the "big ship" was projected, great objection was made 
to its name " Leviathan," it being viewed as an anti-scriptural 
desecration. Webster, the old dramatist, is thought to have pre- 
figured the mishaps of the ship in The DeviPs Law Case : 

Ariosto, Come, come, oome. 
You gave these ships most strange, most dreadful, 
And unfortunate names, I never look'd they'd prosper. 

Romelio. — Is there any ill omen in giving names to ships ? 

Ariosto. — Did you not call one The Storm*s Dejian<:e^ 
Another The Scourge of the Sea, and the third 
The Great Leviathan t 

Romelio, — Very right, Sir. 

AriosU>. — ^Very devilish names 
All three of them ; and surelv I think 
They were cursed in their craaleSf I do mean, 
When Viey were upon their ttocks. 
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THE RAILWAY PREDICTED. 

Jasper, a Westphalian shepherd, of Deininghausen, near the 
ancestral seat of the Lord of Bodelschwing, was a simple-minded 
pious Dian. In 1830, soon after which time he died, he publicly 
predicted as follows : 

" A great road (said he) will be carried through our country, 
from west to east, which will pass through the forests of Bodel- 
schwing. On this road carriages will nmmthout horses, and cause 
a dreadful noise. At the commencement of this work a great 
scarcity will here prevail : pigs wiU become very dear, and a new 
religion will here arise, in which wickedness will be regarded as 
prudence and politeness. Before this road is quite completed, a 
frightful war will break out." 

These words, to the astonishment of the people, were nearly 
all fulfilled. The railway from Cologne to Minden, subsequent to 
Jasper's death, was carried through the very district he mentioned 
in 1830, before the first English railway had been opened, and when 
the primitive shepherds of Westphalia were little likely to know 
anything about railways. The scarcity took place at the time 
specified ; and his remark as to a new religion is supposed to have 
applied to a deterioration of manners among the simple people, 
consequent on the openbg up of their district. A personal friend 
of Jasper's collected several sayinffs, which Prof. Gregory, after 
minute inquiry on the spot, considered as genuine, and among 
them is the following : 

" Before the great road is quite finished, a dreadful war will break 
out." 

Now, by the end of 1849, the second line of rails bad not been 
laid ; and in 184S and 1849, there had been war in Schleswig- 
Holstein, Hungary, Italy, Posen, and Baden. 

A strange story appeared in the public prints in 1853, stated 
to be from the pen oi the Bev. J. Craig, and asserting Sir Isaac 
Newton to have said, in his work on Prophecy, that " in order to 
fulfil certain prophecies before a certain date was terminated, 
namely, 1260 years, there would be a mode of travelling, of which 
the men of his time had no conception ; nav, that the knowledge 
of mankind would be so increased, that they would be able to 
travel at the rate of fifty miles an hour. Voltaire, who did not 
believe in the inspiration of the Scriptures, got hold of this, and 
said : * Now, look at that mighty mind of Newton, who discovered 
gravity, and told us such marvels for ns all to admire. When he 
became an old man, and got into his dotage, he began to stndj 
that book called the Bible ; and it seems tnat in order to credit 
its fabulous nonsense, we must believe that the knowledge of 
mankind will be so increased that we shall be able to travd at 
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the rate of fifty miles an honr. The poor dotard ! ' exclaimed 
the philosophic infidel, Yoltaire, in the self-complacencj of his 
pity. But who is the dotard now ? " 

The passage thought to be referred to, in the aboYC anecdote, 
is in Daniel, chap. xii. v. 4. : '* Many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased." But Mr. Craig has not stated in 
what works the words of Newton and Voltaire are to be found; 
and in the absence of this information, the stor^r, though a good 
one, is worth little as evideuce, and must be received cum grano, 

A striking suggestion of uniting railway communication into a 
''system," as connecting lines are now called, will be found in 
Sir Richard Philips's Morning's Walk from London to Kewy pub- 
lished in 1813. Oo reaching the Surrey Iron B^ilway, at Wands- 
worth, where a train of carriages was drawn by one horse. Sir 
Richard says, "I thought of the millions which nave been spent 
at Malta, four or five of which might have been the means of ex- 
tending double lines of iron railway from London to Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Holyhead, Milford, Palmouth, Yarmouth, Dover, and 
Portsmouth. A reward of a single thousand would have supplied 
coaches and other vehicles, of various degrees of speed, witn the 
best tackle for readily turning out ; and we might ere this have 
witnessed our mail-coaches running at the rate of ten miles an 
b'bur, drawn by a single horse, or impelled fifteen miles an hour by 
Blenkifisop^s steamrengine*' The writer of the sagacious remarks 
lived until 1840 ; so that he had the gratification of witnessing a 
triumph greater than his long-cherished hope. 

THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 

Coleridge is thought, in his Ancient Mariner^ to have predicted 
the Atmospheric Railway : 

For why drives on that ship so fast, 

Without or wave or wind ? 
The air is ciU away hefore. 

And closes fr(ym, behind, 

ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 

Lamarck, the celebrated French naturalist, introduced the 
fanciful theory that all organized beings, from the lowest to the 
highest forms, were progressively developed from similar living 
microscopic particles. But he had been forestalled; for to the 
Japanese must be ascribed the propounding of hypotheses relating 
to animated nature, and upon which rests what may be called the 
Physical Development Theorv. In the Essay on the Founders of 
Jesuitism by Sir James Stephei^ is related a controversy which 
Francis Xavier sustained against Eucarondono, ft venerable 
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doctor in Japanese theology. Among the articles of faith of the 
Bonzes which this sage proposed and defended, is this : " the 
spontaneous self-formation of all organized beings/' This sounds 
very much as though a theory akin to " the Origin of Species by 
means of Natural Selection" was the subject of debate in the 
kingdom of Bungo in the sixteenth century, between a Bonze for 
its defender and a Jesuit priest for its assailant. 

PREDICTION OE THE DOWNWAKD MOTEMENT OF GLACIERS. 

In 1820, three Chamounix guides, among the glaciers of Mont 
Blanc, were swept from the Grand Plateau by an avalanche and 
lost, so that no traces of their bodies were ever found till 1860, 
when fragments of their limbs, fresh as if life had scarcely left 
them, were discovered on the lower part of the Glacier des 
Bossons, entering the valley ; thus curiously confirming the cal- 
culations of Professor Eorbes as to the annual rate of the down- 
ward movement, or flow, if we may so call it, of glaciers, and his 
confident predictions in this very case ; as he repeatedly told the 
Chaniounix guides that they might look out for traces of their 
deceased comrades in the Lower Bossons in about fortj or forty- 
five years after the catastrophe. May not his calculations prove 
serviceable yet, in estimating periods of the glacial era in special 
districts ? The general rate of movement in glaciers of a certain 
incline, breadth, and depth, &c., with the estimated grinding 
force, and quantity of moraine and other materials carried down, 
being all once known, some useful calculations and conclusions as 
to geological time and the length of the glacial era may be de- 
ducible. 

ALCHEMY AND CHEMISTRY. 

Within the last few years, a series of striking manifestations 
has been noticed, which goes far to vindicate many opinions of 
the Alchemists. The condition of allotropism, or the quality which 
certain bodies possess of assuming two marked phases of chemi- 
cal and physical existence, shatters the opinion on which our 
absolute repudiation of the doctrine of transmutation was based. 
Chemists now regard the idea of transmutation, not so much in 
the sense of being absolutely, essentially false, as a vision of truth 
distorted by the aberration of the medium through which it has 
been made to pass. 

AN-ffSTHETICS. 

Prophetic anticipations of the Painless Operations in Surgeiy 
are thought to be traceable in the following passages from A 
Fleasant Conceited Comedy, first published in 1602, which play 
appears to have reached five editions within a brief period : 
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F%dler.—V}l fit him finely ; in this paper is 
The jnice of mandrake, by a doctor made. 
To cast a man, whose leg should be cut ofiT^ 
Into a deep, a cold, and senseless sleep ; 
Of such approved operation 
That whoso takes it, is for twice twelve hours 
Breathless, and to all men's judgments past all sense. — 

A.ct ill., sc. 2. 

FvXler. — That compound powder was of poppy made aiid man- 
drakes. 
Of purpose to cast one into a sleep. 
To ease the deadly pain of him whose leg 
Should be saw'd off. — Act v., sc. 3. 

Middleton, in his Women beware of Women, 1657, thus directlj 
alludes to the practice of Ansestheiics in olden surgery : 

I'll imitate the pities of old surgeons 

To this lost limb, who, ere they show theu* art. 

Cast one asleep, then cut the diseased part. 

Ages before this, however, Dioscorides, Pliny, and Apuleias, 
mention the juice of the mandrake given to insure insensibilit/ 
to pain while a limb is mutilated, burnt, sawn, or cut off. The 
Chinese, in the third century of our era, employed an ansesthetic 
agent in the same manner as we use chloroform and ether for 
producing insensibility during surgical operations. 

PREDICTIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A curious French work was translated tuid published in 
England, in 1761, with this title: — "Giphantia, or a View of 
What haspassed, What is now ^ssing, and during the present 
Century, What will pass, in the World." 

This is the narrative of a person taken to an island in the midst 
of a tempestuous ocean of moving sands, named Giphantia. He 
there meets with the Prefect of the island, who shows him a 
storm at sea, which turns out to be merely a picture, and then 
follows the curious detail : — 

''The elementanr spirits (continued' the Prefect), are not so able 
painters as naturahsts ; thou shalt judge by their way of workLig. 
Thou knowest that the rays of light, reflected from different bodies, 
make a picture and paint the bodies upon all polished surfaces, on the 
retina of the eye, for instance, on water, on glass. The elementary 
spirits have studied to fix these transient images : they have composed 
a most subtile matter, very viscous, and proper to harden and dry, by 
the help of which a picture is made in the twinkling of an eye. They 
do over with this matter a piece of canvas, and hold it before the objects 
they have a mind to paint. The first effect of the canvas is that of a 
mirrour; there are seen upon it all the bodies far and near whose image 
the Ugbi can transmit, aut what tbA gjass cannot do^ the canvas, by 
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means of the visooms matter, retains the images. The mirrour shows 
the objects exactly ; but keaps none ; oure canvases show them with 
the same exactness, and retain them alL This impression of the image 
is made the first instant they are received on the canvas, which is im- 
mediately carried away into some dark place ; an hour after the subtile 
matter dries, and you have a picture so much the more valuable, as it 
cannot be imitated by art nor damaged by time. We take, in their 
purest source, in the luminous bodies, the colours which painters extract 
from different materials, and which time never fails to alter. The 
justness of the design, the truth of the expression, the gradation of 
the shades, the stronger or weaker strokes, uie rules of perspective, all 
these we leave to nature, who, with a sure and never-erring hand, draws 
upon our. canvases, images which deceive the eye, and make reason to 
doubt whether, what are called real objects, are not phantoms which 
impose upon the sight, the hearing, the feeling, and all the senses at 
once. 

'' The Prefect then entered into some physical discussions, first, on 
the nature of the glutinous substance whicn intercepted and retakied 
the rays ; secondly, upon the difficulties of preparmg and using it ; 
thirdly, upon the struggle between the rays of lignt and the dried sub- 
stance ; three problems which I propose to the naturalists of our days, 
and leave to their sagacity." 

Mauj of the foregoing particulars bear a wonderful likeness to 
the art of photography as practised by the "sagacity" of the 
naturalists *' of the present century ; " and if this curious volume 
has escaped notice hitherto, it is singular that it should be 
brought to light exactly a hundred years from its publication.* 

Lord Brougham, in the volume ot his Tracts, Mathematical and 
Physical, note iv., thus claims to be the discoverer : '' In these 
papers of 1796 and 1797, the different inflexibility of light was 
asserted, but not so fully proved as in these Tracts vii. and viii. 
The experiments and observations in the Fhil. Trans, for 1796, 
were made in 1794 and 1795, when the paper was sent to the Hoyal 
Society. There was an anticipation of Photography given in the 
copy of the paper first sent ; but Sir G. Blagden considered that 
it referred rather to a subject of Art, and it was left out in the 
copy subsequently sent, and from which the paper was printed. 
According to the best of my recollection, it consisted of a remark 
on the enect of exposing a plate of ivory, stained with nitrate of 
silver, to the ra^s of toe spectrum; and also on the effect of 
exposing the plate to the rays passing through a very small hole 
into a dark room, and which form the image, more or less distinct, 
of external objects. It is unfortunate that this did not appear in 
the paper of 1796 ; because there can be little doubt that it would 
have led to making trials which must have ended in the discovery 
of the photographic process many years before it was eventually 
introduced." 

A distinguished photographer imagines that he has traced the 

* Notes and Queries, 
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foreshadowing of his delightful art in the following passage bm 
onr great epic poet : 

With one touoh yirtuoos 
Th' arch-ohexDio sun, so fax from us remote. 
Produces. Paradise Lost, D. iii y. 608. 

THE ELECTBIC TELEGBAPH ANTICIPATED. 

Freyisions of this wonderful invention can be traced throogli 
two centuries and a half ; or, from Strada's Prolustanes Aeademktk 
1617, proposing a dial and alphabet, and ma^etic needle ; which 
invention is playfully taken up by Addison, in the Spectator, No. 
944 in the year 1712. 

Glanvill, in his Vanity ofDoamatmng, 1669, says : '' To wt&a 
at the distance of the Indies oy sympathetic conveyance may be 
as useful to future times as to us in a literary correspondenoe." 
He evidently meant by ma^etic agency; for he subsequenttf 
treats of '' conference at a distance by impregnated needles." 

In Bailees Dictionary, edition of 1730, under the word '* Loadstone," 
is the following foreshadowing of the Eleotrio Telegraph : — " SomB 
authors write that, by the help of the magnet or loadstone, penau 
may communicate their minds to a friend at a ^p^t distancse ; as sop 
pose one to be at London and the other at Pans, if eaoh of them hafB 
a circular alphabet, like the dial-plate of a dodc, and a needle toudied 
with one magnet ; then at the same time that the needle at LondoD 
was moved, that at Paris would move in like manner, provided eadi 
party had secret notes for dividing words, and the ol^ervatian was 
made at a set hour either of the day or of the night ; and when one 
partv would inform the other of any matter, he is to move the needk 
to those letters that will form the words that will declare what he 
would have the other one know, and the other needle will move in the 
game manner. This may be done redprooally." 

Trancis Honalds exhibited at Hammersmith, in 1816, a perfect 
electric telegraph, consisting of a single insulated wire, the indi- 
cation being by pith-balls in front of a dial. When the wire wai 
charged, the balls were divergent, but collapsed when iJie win 
was discharged; at the same time were employed two clocks 
with lettered discs for the signals. ^' If, as Puey asserts (and 
Coleridge denies), ' he alone discovers who proves,' Konalds is 
entitled to the appellation of the first discoverer of an efficient 
electric telegraph.*' 

In the same year, the late Mr. James Elmes, G.E., relates, at 
a party of country gentlemen, at Alfoxton Park, in the west of 
Somersetshire, a casual expression from one of the company drew 
forth a young man, who, rising into enthusiasm, proceeded to 
describe the power of electricity, and the range of its influence. 
At length, their startled atteutLon was fixed by his solemnly pro- 
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nbuncing these remarkable words : — " I prophesy that by means 
of the electric agency, we shall be enabled to communicate our 
thoughts instanl^eously with the uttermost parts of the earth ! ** 
This announcement was received as a wild chimera ; yet most of 
the party lived to witness the fulfilment of these prophetic words. 
The person who thus foretold the electric telegraph was Andrew 
Crosse, then unknown to the scientific world. 

One of our most profound electricians is reported to have said : 
*' Give me but an unlimited length of wire, and I will girdle the 
universe with a sentence in forty minutes/' This was no vain 
boast ; for so rapid is the transition of the electric current along 
the wire, that, supposing it were possible to carry the wires eight 
times round the earth, the transit would occupy but one second 
of time ! 

DISCOVEET OF GOLD IN AUSTRALIA, 

The first mention of Gold being found in Australia was in 
a despatch from the Lieutenant-Governor of New South Wales, 
dated Sept. % 1840, stating that Count Strzelecki had discovered 
in the vale of Clwydd, in 1839, a small quantitv of gold in an 
"auriferous sulphuret of iron, partly decomposed." Ifojurther 
notice was taken of this communication. Sir Koderick Murchison, 
howevpr, between 1841 and 1843, called attention to the simi- 
larity of the formation of the Australian to those of the Uralian 
mountams, and asserted his belief that gold must exist in Aus- 
tralia. No steps were taken to pursue the inquiry practically, 
until Sir Eodenck, in 1846, urged miners to emigrate trom Corn- 
wall, and there obtain gold from the alluvial soil in the same 
manner that they extracted tin from the gravel of their native 
country. In 1848, Sir Roderick addressed a letter to Earl Grey, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, stating his reasons for 
believing that gold would be found in Australia in large quanti- 
ties ; but no notice was taken of his communication. Meanwhile, 
small Quantities of gold had been found by a shepherd, and sold 
in Sydney. About 1841, gold was found by the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke, who somewhat later, in the Sydnev |oumaIs, asserted his 
belief of the extensive prevalence of gold in the colony, on the 
ground that the strata of the Australian mountains runmng north 
and south through Yictoria and New South Wales were of the 
same formation as those of the Ural mountains in Russia ; and 
also, as the Sierra Nevada in California. In 1849, specimens of 
Australian ^old were sent to the Governor, by two persons who 
offered to divulge the localities ; but these offers were also declined^ 
and it was not until 1851, when Mr. Hargreaves had risked his 
discovery, and the Government had claimed the TOld, and granted 
thousands of licenses, that, in the year 1852, Mr. Hargreaves 
received 5,000/. for his secret and his services. 

42 
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Thus, twelve years elapsed from tbe first finding of gold in 
Australia before tne Government, colonial or home, paid aUention 
to the discovery ; although from the first, the predictions were of 
the highest scientific character ! 



N THE GBEAT EXHIBITION AND CBYSTAL PALACE OF 1851. 

Chaucer, it would seem, possessed a prophetic faculty in his 
prefiguration of this Palace of Glass, and tne opening ceremoDy 
by Queen Yictoria. The poet, in his House of Fame, describes the 
whole scene as a vision, thus : 

As I slept, me mette I was 
Within a temple ymade of glas. 
In which there were mo images 
Of gold, standing in sundry stages, 
Sette in mo rich tabernacles. 
And with perrie mo pinnacles. 
And mo curious portraitures. 
And queient manner of figures 

Of gold worke, than I saw ever. 

♦ » ♦ • 

Then saw I stonde on thother side 
Straight downe to the doores wide. 
From the deis many a pillere 
Of metall, that shone not full dere. 
But though ther were of no richesse 

Tet were they made for great noblesse. 

• • • • 

Then gan I loke about and see 

That uiere came entring in to the ball 

A right great company withall, 

And that of sondry regions 

Of all kind of condicions 

That dwell in yearth imder the Moone^ 

Poore and riche ; cmd all so soone 

And as they were come into the hall 

They gan on knees doune to fall 

Before this ilke noble queene. 

"Madame,** sayd they, **we bee 

Folke that he beseechen thee 

That thou grant us now good.fame, 

A nd let our workes have good name ; 

In full recompensaiioun 

Of good worke, give us good renaun.' 



if 



i 



So sang the Father of English Poetry in the vernacular language 
of his own age and country, nearly five centuries since ; with i 
prefiguration identical with the ceremonial of the opening of our 
Great Exhibition, which seemed to justify the olden assomtionof 
the Poet and the Prophet. 



\ 
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BELIEF IN PROPHECY NATURAL TO MAN. 

The Eev. Dr. Magee, in his "Exeter-Hall Lecture/*—" The 
Uses of Prophecy," adduces from the writings of those who 
impugn the validity of prediction in religion, the following self- 
evidence against their own argument. The passage is the con- 
clusion of an article on the Apocalypse, in the Westminster 
Review: 

"Yet (says the reviewer,) there is an element of truth and reality, 
or method, even in the madness of this wild vision. The * flaming* hope 
that kindled in the poet of the -^Egean the fire of inspiration, has, we trust, 
its immortal spirit, as well as its mortal vesture. Our own times, since, 
at least, the PVench Revolution, have been stormy, turbulent, explosive, 
minatory as his. Old creeds are dying out ; a new faith slowly and 
dimly growing up ; social and national change advancing or impending. 
In the midst of the wreck of the past, the prophetic soul that is in man 
ro-awakens, revealing itself, questionably enough it may be, as in the 
song of Shelley, and the rhythmical utterance of Emerson and Lamen- 
nais ; or less exceptionably, perhaps, as in the musical prose of GrSthe, 
and the lofty psalm of Tennyson. Thus, the hope that had so defi- 
nite and so circumscribed an horizon for the Hebrew race, but which its 
political position and theological belief fostered into such unexampled 
strength and intensity, was not the ethical appanage of that people 
alone. The heart of humanity trembles and sets to the future. In the 
beautiful language of a modem poet, * We live by hope, and breathe 
the sweet air of fiiturity.' " 



THE HEBREW PROPHECIES AND POLITICAL PREDICTIONS 

COMPARED. 

Dr. Magee, in the able Lecture just quoted, observes : 

"There are certain predictions that are plain, express, distinct an- 
nouncements of the future. How are these to be disposed of? One 
theory is clairvoyance ! Another is political sagacity. Coming events, 
we are told, cast their shadows before ; and we are reminded of Napo- 
leon's forecasting of the history of Europe at St. Helena, and Burke 
and De Tocqueville's political anticipations. Sagacious men these 
prophets were. And who are these sagacious seers who foreoaat the 
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£ette of empires? Were they men like Napoleon or Borkei of gnat 
experience in affairs, large knowledge of the world ? They were tlie 
herdsmen, and shepherds, and priests of a few Syrian villages. ImagiDD 
a race of Napoleons, an order of Burkes, a school of De Tocquemei) 
in the midst of "tiie barbarous Hebrews" of 3,000 years ago! Se* 
member, I am not insisting now on the fact, unquestioned^ that many 
of their prophecies are beyond the reach of any sagacity. I am not 

r)inting out, as I might, that they foretell what is actually improbable, 
am asking you only to consider the probability of such a race of seen 
being found among the peasants of Syria in the year B.a 760. Tb» 
question, you will all allow, is not whether political sagacity doee not 
give a certain amount of foresight, but whether these prophets cooki 
have had such sagacity as could have given them such foresight as tbey 
possessed. Granted that a knowledge of the present implies some 
knowledge of the future — granted that insight, therefore, implies some 
degree of foresight — ^the question ic^ whether such insight as tnis thetoy 
must suppose in sttck men as the Hebrew prophets were not as grest t 
miracle as any degree of foresight. Columbus once predicted to hit 
Indian allies an eclipse, and claimed the fulfilment of his prediction is 
a reason for their homage — a £Edse pretence in him, whose predictica 
was only the foreknowledge of science ; but what if one of his Indiai 
hearers, ignorant of all astronomy, had foretold ti^e same ? Could this 
prediction have been disposed of by the flEu^ that Uie eclipse was calla- 
ble of being foreseen by Colimibus? And now let us bring tog^iir 
this jumble of contramctory theories to account for the &ct that 
Hebrew prophecy contains predictions. 'They are no prediotuxu,' 
they are 'poetical histories written after the event;' they are 'shrewd 
guesses made before the event;' they are 'the ideal seen in tibe 
actual;' they are 'fialUble clairvoyance 1 ' But stilly whichever of 
these discoraant theories we adopt, one plain question remains to be 
answered — ^What am I to think of the (maracter of these men who 
claim to have made predictions ? Whether they really did or did not 

Sredict is another question. There can be no doubt th^ claimed to 
o so; nay, founded their demand to be received as Divinely-seoet 
teachers on this express ground. Now, again I ask, what are we to 
think, not of their predictions, but of the men who profess to have 
given them? The old dilemma rises up. Fanatic or impostor, de- 
ceiver or deceived. Did Isaiah and Jeremiah, did Amos and Nahmn 
and Zechariah, or did they not claim to be predictors of the fatnre; 
and if they did, what were they? Impostors ! Will any man dare to 
maiatain this theory ; a daring man indeed he would be.' 



" If," says Dr. Magee farther on, " I am asked for one clear 
irresistible proof to Christian men, that these Hebrew prophecies 
are true predictions and mainly predictions of Christ, my answer 
is, Christ claims them as such. It is a fact, as certain as any fact 
recorded in His life — as certain as that there was such a person 
as Jesus of Nazareth — that He did, over and over again, quote 
the Old Testament prophecies as predictions, in the strictest sense 
of the word ; that He records His belief in the mission of Jonih, 
in the prophecies of Daniel, in the predictions of Isaiah ; that He 
claims to be He whom the prophets foretold, and claims to be 
received as the Messiah, expressly because in Him their predic- 
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tions were fulfilled. Now to us as Christians, to us who belieye 
Eim to be the Truth, as well as the Way and the Life, it is enough 
to know that He does so claim them : our Lord has spoken — we 
believe." 

PROPHECIES OF ST. MALAOHL 

The Prophecies of St. Malaohi are exceeding strange. He 
describes the Popes by their coats of arms or their names, or 
manners. If his propnecies be true, there will be but 15 Popes 
mae. 

The description furnished in The Miraculous Prophecies is more 
muute and historical than that in Moreri's Dictionafy. 

Moreri states that the savants have remarked that Ciaconius 
dees not give an interpretation of these prophecies in his Fita et 
^esta, ^c, and that those who have enumerated his works make 
no mention of these prophecies or of their explications. We are, 
however, informed by Ware in his Commentary qf the Prelates of 
Ireland, 1704, that Arnold Wion published in 1595 this prophecy 
of the Bishops of Home in his Lignum Vita, with an Exposition 
added by Alphonsus Ciaconius down to Pope Urban YIL, which 
otbers have continued down to our times. See also Biographie 
Universelle, s. v. ^ Malachie." There is a copy of the Lignum 
Vita in the Bodleian. A reference follows to De Thou. In 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Med, et Infinue Latinitatis, other works are 
mentioned in which they are inserted, s. v. "Malathias." 

" All these prophecies I find both recited, and, as far as then was, 
accomplished, explained, and by application, found to be veiy true and 
significant, in an Api)endix to a book intituled Flores Historici, written 
by Johannes de Bussieres, a French Jesuit, in the year 1655." 

Our author subjoins a few of the Pope's symbols, and their 
explications, beginning at the year 1599. The following are 
selected because they contain historical illustrations not furnished 
by Moreri : — 

" Oens perversa — ^Paul the Fifth, 1605. — ^In his days the Bohemians 
rose against the House of Austria, whom our author will have to be the 

gsrverse nation ; but why not rather the Venetians, with whom this 
ojte had great broils ? 

" In trzbtUatione Padt — Gregory the Fifteenth, 1621. — ^As soon as he 
was made Cardinal he was sent by Paul V**» Legate to Savoy, and con- 
cluded a peace between the Duke and the King of Spain, and soon after 
was chosen Pope." 

He concludes by remarking that, ''according to this man's 
reckoning, the final destruction of the Papacy smd the bloody city 
will be completed in the year of our Lord 1865." 

Mr. Bernard Mac Gabe, however, maintains that the prophe^ 
cies of St. Malachi respecting the Popes are gross for^ns^ tS^ 
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composition of an idle monk. As such they have long since beei 
expos^ in the Acta Sanctorum of the BoUandists ; as well as in 
the Id/e of St, Malachi, published by the Jesuit Fathers. 

These prophecies are not considered by the learned as entitfed 
to any credit. They appear to have been fabricated in the en- 
clave of 1590, by the partisans of Cardinal SimoncellL The cm- 
clave lasted almost two months, and ended in the eleotiouof 
Cardinal Cremona, who took the name of Gregory XIY. L is 
evident that great scope is given for explanation, when the po- 
phecies are limited to two or three words ; and the explanaton 
of them, it is thought, would be very easjr. All those sib> 
sequently to Pius VI. are explained very fairly, with a sin;k 
exception. No one has ventured to show how De balneis Hetrurs 
applied to Gregory XVI. 



BISHOP NEWTON ON THE PBDPHECIES. 

Dr. Newton^ in his Dissertations on the PropAeeies, published 
in 1760, observes : 

" Notwithstanding the general current in her favour, (meaning 
the Church of Rome,) the tide shall turn against Ler ; and the 
hands which helped to raise her shall also pull her down. The 
ten horns that hate her, that is, by a common figure of the whole 
for a part, some of the ten kings, for others shall bewail and 
lament for her, and shall fight and perish in the cause of the beast, 
some of the kings who formerly loved her, grown insensible of 
her exorbitant exactions and oppressions, shall hate her, and shall 
strip and expose and plunder her, and utterly consume her with 
fire. Rome, therefore, will be finally destroyed by some of the 
princes who are reformed from Popery; and as the kings of 
Trance have contributed greatly to her advancement, it is not 
impossible, nor improbable, that some time or other, they may 
also be the principal authors of her destruction. France hath 
already shown some tendency towards a reformation, and 
therefore may appear more likely to effect such a revolution.— 
Such a revolution may reasonably be expected, because this 
infatuation of Popish princes is permitted by Divine Providence 
only for a certain period, until the words of God shall be fulfilled, 
and particularly the words of the prophet Daniel. * They shall 
be given into his hand, until a time and times, and the dividing 
of time.' But then, as it immediately follows, 'the judgment 
shall sit, and they shall take away his dominion, to consume, and 
to destroy it unto the end.' — * The fall of Rome, in the latter 
days,' is delineated as of another Babylon, and it is declared, that 
she shall be destroyed by fire, and her destruction shall be a com- 
plete and total destrnQUoii, ^uch aa hath never yet been the fate 
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of Home : after the subversion of tbe capital cit;^, the beast and 
the false prophet, the powers civil and ecclesiastical, with those 
who still adhere to their party, shall make one effort more, but it 
shall prove as weak and vain as it is impious. 

"A tradition hath prevailed among the Jews, that the destruc- 
tion of Rome, and the redemption of Israel, shall fall out about 
tbe same time. 

"When these great events shall come to pass, of which we 
collect from the prophecies this to be the proper order, the Pro- 
testant witnesses shall be greatly exalted, and the 1,260 years of 
their prophesying in sackcloth, and the tyranny of the beasts, 
shall end together, the conversion and restoration of the Jews 
succeed, then follows the ruin of the Ottoman empire, and then 
the total destruction of Eome and Antichrist. 

" There are instances of prophecies delivered about 3,000 years 
ago, and yet as we see fulfilling in the world at this very time ; 
and what stronger proofs can we desire of the divine legation of 
Moses P How these instances may affect others, I know not; 
but for myself, I must acknowledge, they not only convince, but 
amaze and astonish me bevond expression. They are truly, as 
Moses foretold they would be, a sign and a wonder for ever. 

^ This is only one argument out of many, that there must be a 
divine revelation, if there is any truth in prophecy ; and there 
must be truth in prophecy, as we have shown in several instances, 
and might show in several more, if there is any dependence upon 
the testimony of others, or upon our own senses, upon what we 
read in books, or what we see in the world.'* 

Dr. Newton continues : " You have heard of the two greatest 
men whom this country or perhaps the world ever produced — the 
Lord Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton : the one wishing for a history 
of the several prophecies of Scripture compared with the events, 
the other writing observations upon the prophecies of Daniel and 
the Apocalypse of St. John :* and the testimonv of two such (not 
to mention others) is enough to weigh down the authority of all 
the infidels who ever lived. There is nothing inconsistent in 
science and religion; but a great philosopher may be a good 
Christian. True philosophy is, indeed, the handmaid to true re- 
ligion ; the knowledge of the works of nature will lead one to the 

* The principal events mentioned by St. John in the Apocalypse, as 
following the coming of Christ, are : — 

1. The kingdom of Christ upon earth with His Saints for a thousand 
years. 

2. The loosing of Satan and his seduction of the nations after the 
thousand years. 

3. The final and utter destruction of the enemies of Christ. 

4. The second and general Kesurrection. 

5. The Universal Judgment. 

6. The Heavenly Jeriualem. 
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knowledge of the God of nature: the invisible things of Him 
being clearly seen by the things which are made; even His 
eterned power and Goahead." 



SIE ISAAC NEWTON ON PBOPHEdES. 

Newton wrote a work entitled Observations upon the Propheciet 
of Daniel and the Apocalifpse of St. John : it is divided into two 
parts, the first of which treats of the prophecies of Daniel, 
and the second of the Apocalypse, It begins with an account 
of the different books which compose the Old Testament ; and 
as the author considers Daniel to be the most distinct in the 
order of time, and the easiest to be understood, he makes him 
the key to all the prophetic books in these matters which relate 
to the ^ last time." He next considers the figurative language 
of the prophets, which he regards as taken " from the analogy 
between the world natural, and an empire or kingdom con- 
sidered as a world politic," the heavens, and the things therein, 
representing thrones and dynasties ; the earth, with the things 
therein, the inferior people ; and the lowest parts of the earth 
the most miserable of the people. The sun is put for the 
whole race of kings, the moon for the body of the common people, 
and the stars for subordinate princes and rulers. In the earth, the 
dry land and the waters are put for the people of the several 
nations. Animals and vegetables are also put for the people of 
several regions. When a beast, or man, is put for a kingdom, 
his parts and (^[ualities are put for the analogous parts and 
quahties of the kingdom ; and when a man is taken in a mvstical 
sense, his qualities are often signified by his actions, and by the 
circumstances and thin^ about mm. In applying these principles 
he begins with the vision of the image composed of four different 
metals. This image he considers as representing a body of four 
great nations which should reign in succession over the earth, 
viz. the people of Babylonia, the Persians, the Greeks and the 
Komans ; wnile the stone cut out with new hands is a new king- 
dom which should arise after the four, conquer all those nationsi 
become verj great, and endure to the end of time. 

The vision of the four beasts is the prophecy of the four 
empires repeated, with several new additions. The lion with 
eagle's wings was the kingdom of Babylon and Media, which 
overthrew the Assyrian power. The beast like a bear was the 
Persian empire, and its three ribs were the kingdom of Sardis, 
Babylon, and Egypt. The third beast, like a leopard, was the 
Greek empire, and its four heads and four wings were the king- 
doms of Gassander, Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus. The 
fourth beast, with its great iron teeth, was the Koman empire. 
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and its ten boms were the ten kingdoms into which it was broken 
in the reign of Theodosius the Great. 

In the fifth chapter Sir Isaac treats of the kingdoms repre- 
sented by the feet of the image composed of iron and clay, which 
did not stick to one another, and which were of different strength. 
These were the Gothic tribes called Ostrogoths, Visigoths, 
Yandals, Gessidse, Xiombards, Bnrgundians, Alans, &c., all of 
whom had the same manners and customs, and spoke the same 
language, and who, about the year 416 A.C., were all quietly set- 
tled in several kingdoms within the empire, not only by conquests, 
but by grants of the Emperor 

In the sixth chapter he treats of the ten kingdoms represented 
by the ten horns of the fourth beast, into which the Western 
empire became divided about the time when Bome was besieged 
and taken by the Goths. These kingdoms were — 

1. The kingdoms of the Vandals and Alans in Spain and AMca. 

2. The kingdom of the Suevians in Spfdn. 
8. The kingdom of the Visigoths. 

4. The kingdoms of the Alans in Gaul. 

5. The kingdom of the Burgundians. 

6. The kingdom of the Frames. 

7. The kingdom of the Britains. 

8. The kingdom of the Huns. 

9. The kingdom of the Lombards. 

10. The kix^dom of Bavenna. 

Some of these kingdoms at length fell, and new ones sprung 
up ; but whatever was their subse(][uent number, they still retain 
the name of the ten kings &om their first number. 

The eleventh horn of I)aniers fourth beast is shovm in chapter 
vii. to be the Church of Home in its triple character of a seer, a 
prophet, and a king, and its power to change times and laws is 
copiously illustrated in chapter viii. 

In the ninth chapter our author treats of the kingdom repre- 
sented in Daniel by the ram and the goat, the ram indicating the 
kingdom of the Medes and Persians from the beginning of the 
four empires, and the goat the kingdom of the Greeks to the end 
of them. 

The prophecy of the seventy weeks, which had hitherto been 
restricted to the first coming of our Saviour, is shown to be a 

Srediction of all the main periods relating to the coming of the 
lessiah, the times of His birth and death, the time of His rejection 
by the Jews, the duration of the Jewish war,4>y which He caused 
the city and sanctuary to be destroyed, and the time of His second 
coming. 

In the eleventh chapter. Sir Isaac treats with great sagacity 
and acuteness of the time of our Saviour's birth and passion, — a 
subject which had perplexed all preceding commentators. 
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After explaining in tbe twelfth chapter the last prophecy of 
Daniel, namely, that of the scripture oi truth, which he considers 
as a commentary on the vision of the ram and the goat, he 
proceeds in the thirteenth chapter to the prophecy of the king 
who did according to his will, and magnified himself above every 
god, and honoured Mahuzzius, and regarded not the desire of 
women. He shows that the Greek empire, after the division of 
the Roman empire, into the Greek and Latin empires, became the 
kinj^ who, in matters of religion, did according to his will, and in 
lenslation exalted and magnified himself above every god. 

In the second part of his work, entitled Observations on the 
Apocalypse of St. John, Sir Isaac conceives it to have been written 
daring John's exile in Fatmos, and before the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the Epistles of Peter, were written. He next 
treats of the " relation of the Apocaljpse to the book of the law 
of Moses, and to the worship of God m the temple ; " and thirdly, 
"of the relation which the prophecy of John hath to those of 
Daniel, and of the subject of the prophecy." 

Our great philosopher regards the prophecies of the New and 
Old Testament not as given to gratify men's curiosities, by 
enabling them to foreknow things, but that after they were ful- 
filled, they might be interpreted by the event, and afford con- 
vincing arguments that the world is governed by Providence. 
He considers that there is so much of the prophecy already ful- 
filled, as to afford to the diligent student sufficient instances of 
God's Providence ; and he adds, that amongst the interpreters of 
the last age, there is scarce one of note who hath not made some 
discovery worth knowing, and thence it seems one may gather 
that God is about opening these mysteries." 

Such is an abstract of Newton's work on Scriptural prophecies, 
as given in the Life of the philosopher, by Sir David Brewster. 

Fleming's " eisb and fall of the papacy." 

This celebrated Prophetical Discourse, delivered in Londoa 
A.D. 1701, by Robert Fleming, V.D.M., is the most remarkable 
uninspired book ever printed. " The author of it (ninety years 
before an event takes place) publishes his views of certain pro- 
phecies in God's Word with regard to France, and predicts the 
occurrence of certain events in that country ninety years after, 
viz. in 1794. This prediction is fulfilled. Had this, however, 
stood alone, it might have been sneered at, (according to G. S. 
Faber,) and in a fashion ; but when the author states that another 
revolution would, according to his reading of the Scriptures, 
happen forty-ei^ht years after the first event, viz. in 1848, (naming 
the very year,) it is, at least, a most remarkable circumstance." — 
Notes and Queries, 2nd S. No. 20. 
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The following extracts from the work, quoted in Miraculous 
FrophecieSf 1794, and reprinted in 1821, with the Editor's Re- 
marks, contain the predictions in question : — 

BEVELATIONS, CHAP. 16. 

That the Beyelation contains the * series of all the remarkable events 
and changes of the state of the Christian Church to the end of the 
world. 2d. Thatt MysHccU BahylMi, or the great Whore, described 
there, doth signify Rome in an Antichrislian Church staie. 8d. That, 
therefore, this cannot be Rome Pagan properly, but Jtome Papal. 

It has been a very ancient opinion, that the world would last only 
six thousand years ; that, accoroing to the old traditional prophecy of 
the house of Elias, the world should stand as many millenaries as 
it was made in days ; and that, therefore, as there were two thousand 
years from the creation to Abraham, without a written directory of 
religion, and two thousand from thence to Christ, under the old economy 
of the law, so there would be two thousand years more under the Messiah. 
So that after the nailitant state of the Christian Church is run out, in 
the year 2000, it is to enter upon that glorious sabbatical millenary, 
when saints shall reign on the earth, in a peaceable manner, for a 
thousand years more. 

The Author then considers the present revolution of times, so 
as to see what we are to expect : — 

I must premise one thing, viz. : That the seven seals, trumpets, and 
vials (in which is contained the order and series of the whole Apo<»dypti- 
cal prophecy), to the explication and illustration of whidi all the other 
particular visions are subservient, that I say these are joined together by 
the link of the seventh seal, doth as it were produce or include the seven 
trumpets, and the seventh trumpet the seven vials in the same manner. 

And, 1, as to this remaining part of the Vial (speaking of the 4th) I 
do humbly suppose that it wul come to its highest pitch about an. 
1717, and that it will run out about the year 1794. The reasons for the 
first conjecture are two. The first is, because I find that the PapaZ 
kingdom got a considerable accession to its power upon the Romxin 
Western Empiris being destroyed an. 476, to which the HervU suc- 
ceeded the year following, and ^e Ostro-Goths afterward. Now if from 
this remar^ble year we Ibegin the calculation of the 1260 years, they 
lead us down to ^.C 1785, which in prophetical account is this very 
year 1717. The 2d is, because (as I have many years ago observed) tins 
year leads us down to a new centenury revolution; to that there is 
ground to hope, that about the beginnii^ of another such century 
things may again alter for the better : for I cannot but hope that some 
new mortification of the chi^ supporters of Antichrist will then happen, 
and perhaps the French Monarchy may begin to be considerably 
humbled about that time : that whereas the present French King takes 
the sv/n, for his emblem, and this for his motto, Necpluribus impar, he 
may at length, or rather his successors, and the Monarchy itself (at 
least before the year 1794) be forced to acknowledge, that (in respect to 
neighbouring potentates) he is even singulis impar. 



• See Rev. iv. 1, &o. ; x. 5, 6, 7. f See Rev. xviL 1, 5, 18. 
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Bat as to the expiration of this vial^ T do fear it will not be tin the 
year 1794. The reason of which conjecture is this, that I find tlie 
Pope got a new foundation of exaltation, when Justiniaii^ upon his ocn- 
quest of Italy, left it in a ^^reat measure to the Pope's management, 
being willing to eclipse his own authority to advance that of this 
haughty prelate. Now this being in the year 552 ; this, by the addi- 
tion of the 1260 years, reaches down to the year 1811, which, according 
to prophetical account, is the year 1794. ^d then I do suppose the 
foiirth vial will end, and the fifth commence by a new mortmcaticm of 
the Papacy, after this vial has lasted 148 years ; which indeed is long 
in compaMson with the former vials ; but if it be considered in relation 
to the fourth, fifth, and six trumi)ets, it is but short, aewDg the fourth 
lasted 190 years, the fifth 302, and the sixth 398.* 

If any inquire farther, whether the sun of the Popish kingdom is not 
to be eclipsed himself at length ? I must positively assert he will ; 
else this vial were not a judgment upon him and the Bomish party. 
But if yet again the Question be, when this is to fieJl out^ and how ? I 
must tell you, that I nave nothing fietrther to add to what I have said 
as to the time. But as to the manner, how this is to be d(me, our text 
does lay a foundation for some more distinct thoughts. Therefore, in 
the fourth and last place, we may justly suppose, that ^e French 
monarchy, after it has scorched others, will itself consume by doing so; 
its fire, and that which is the fuel that maintrfiins it^ wasting ifisensibly, 
tUl it be exhausted at last towards the end oi this century. 

The Editor of the Reprint, in 1821,t observes:— "The Pro- 
phetical Discourse of Bobert Fleming, in 1701, not only points to 
the overthrow of the French Monarchy in 1794, and the fialal 
blow the Papal Authority will thereby receive, but likewise seems 
to look on them as they are this day, (1821,) proving to be, — ^the 
forerunner of its rapid decline and speedy downfall. 

In the edition of the Discourse, 1792, is the following foot- 
note by the publisher : 

"In calculating the difference betwixt the prophetic and side- 

* Days in a 
Prophetical and Julian 
Year. Year. 

One year 360 ... 865 

860 365 

Two ditto 720 ... 730 

860 365 

Three ditto. ...;... 1080 . . . 1095 
Half ditto 180 ... 183 

1260 1278 

i Mira/ytdout Prophecies and Predictions of Eminent Men from the 
Earliest Records, relating to the Bevolutions of Empires and Kin^oms, 
particularly England and France ; with a Picture of the Pk-eKsentTimes, 
not only as regards Spain, Porti^al, and Naples, but other Countries 
preparing for similar Events, prior to Babylon's FaUL the Bestoration 
of the Jews, and a general Reformation all over the World. Iiondon : 
Printed for Edwards and Ejnb\). \^^ 
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real year (see p. 13), our author reckons the latter, according to 
the gross computation, to be only 365 days; 'not regarding/ 
as he says, ' the smaller measures of time.' But the fact is, a 
complete annual reydution of the sun exceeds that calculation by 
several hours and minutes, a sidereal year being 365 days, 6 hours, 
and about 10 minutes. In 1278 years, therefore, there will be a 
difference of about 328| days, or nearly one whole year : so that 
the great event predicted by oar author will fall out one year 
sooner than by his calculation, viz, in the year 1793, which brings 
it still nearer to the present time." 

Now, Louis XVI. suffered decapitation in the year 1793 ; thus 
verifying, it may be said, almost to a day, the accuracy of the 
calculations of Fleming, as well as in being a literal description 
of the words of the latter (p. 43) : 

That whereas the present French Kin^ (1701) takes the sun for his 
emblem^ and this for nis motto, Nm plvnbtu impar, he may, at length, 
or rather his successors, and the monarchy itsetf, (at least before Uie 
year 1794,) be forced to acknowledge that in reqpeot to neighbouring 
potentates he is even singtUis impar. 

Fleming, in declaring his calculations as to the Papacy, says at 
p. 49 : 

The judgment {fifth vial}, will probably begin about the year 1794, 
and expire about a.o. 1848 : so that the auration of it^ upon this sup- 
position, will be for the space of 54 years. For I do not suppose that 
seeing l^e Pope received the title of Supreme Bishop no sooner than 
ann. 606, he cannot be supposed to have any vial poui«d upon his seat 
immediately, so as to rum his authority so signally as this judgment 
must be supposed to do, until the year 1848, which is the date of 1260 
years in prophetical account, when they are reckoned from aniL 606. 
iBut yet we are not to imagine that tins vial will totally destroy the 
Papacy, though it will exceedingly weaken it ; for we find this suU in 
being and alive when the next iiaX is poured out. 

Upon all this, G. N., a well-read Correspondent of Notes and 
OuerieSf 2nd S., No. 29, remarks : " Now it is not a little remark- 
able, that from 1848 to 1850, took place the Eevolution at Eome, 
the flight of the Pope to Gaeta, his residence there, and his 
having been brought back to Rome only through the power of 
Prance. It cannot be said that the Pope's authority and the 
Papacy were 'destroyed* by this Revolution, though they certainly 
were at that time on the very brink of perdition ; but that they 
have been since 'exceedingly weakened' by it, no one can 
doubt, seeing the troubles which are presently occurring from the 
disturbed and unsatisfactory position of Italian affairs both in 
Church and State. (This was written in 1856 : it still more 
closely applies to 1862.) 

"Ijie events which likewise happened in the abdication of 
Louis Philippe, and the new succession to the Trench thxQufi\ «& 
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also the bumbled condition of the Pope when made prisoner by^' 
Napoleon Bonaparte during the period of the currency of tte 
above-mentioned 54 years prior to 1848, and the inauguration of 
the Emperoi^s son as King of Eome, with other historical points 
that might be stated, may in the whole be regarded as proofs of 
that singular shrewdness of Fleming in scanning those mysterious 
books, in the study of which he had been successful beyond every 
commentator who had handled them. 

"It appears to be the opinion of Fleming, (p. 49,) that 'the 
sixth vial will be poured out on the Mahometan Anti-Christ,' and 
that the * seventh viaV more particularly relates to Rome or 'mysti- 
cal Babylon/ * These two vials as it were one continued, the first 
running into the second, and the second completing ihe first' — 'onlj 
you may observe (p. 50) that the first of these will probably take 
up most of the time between the ^ear 1848 and the year 2000/-— 
' Supposing, then, that the Turkish monarchy should be tofallj 
destroyed (p. 51,) between 1848 and 1900, we may justly assign 
70 or 80 years longer to the end of the sixth seal, and about dO 
or 30 at most to the last/ Lately, the 'sick man ' only escaped 
destruction from the paws of the Bear; and though the invalid 
may have had a turn in his complaint, and be again looking better, 
it cannot be doubted that he carries within himself the seeds of 
his early dissolution. 

''At the expiry of the ^seventh vial,' Flemixig considers that 
^ the blessed millennium of Christ's spiritual reign on earth will 
begin,' — say, year 2000. Other students of prophecy, posterior 
to Fleming, have placed the commencement of this event respec- 
tively, in 1866, 1947, 2300. It will be for those then alive care- 
fully to watch these epochs and the signs of the times." 

Upon a copy of Fleming's works, (edit. 1792,) which had 
belonged to the Bev. Dr. John Gillies, of Glasgow, the friend and 
biographer of George WhiteBeld, — the following passage in the 
Introduction prefixed is marked with a pen by Dr. Gillies : 

** The Spirit of Prophecy has long since failed ; but the events of the 
present day have a strong tendency to support an opinion held by 
many men not more conspicuous for their piety than their learning and 
abilities, that the prophetic breathings of these holy men, who in the 
early ages of the world spoke of events that were to come as if they 
were already past, do in many particulars allude to the present age. 
That eminent divine, Mr. Robert Fleming, (son of the Rev. Mr. Fleming, 
author of the Fulfilling of the Scriptures,) who, at the beginning of this 
century, published in London his JDiscourse on the Rise and £*aU qf thi 
Papacy y ranks himself with those who subscribe to this opinion, hi 
that snort but valuable treatise, he assigns the reasons on which he 
grounds his conjectures ; and by exact calculations, and an accurate 
interpretation of the original text, he adduces proof tantamount to 
mathematical precision, to establish his assertions that the King of 
France, about the year 1794, shall be reduced to a state inferior to all 
the kings of the earth. The igii^^ixt condition of that monarch seems 
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to verify what oxir author has asserted ; and when we attend to the 
period at which he wrote his treatise, in 1701, and observe his predic- 
tion so literally fulfilled at the distance of near a century from the time 
at which it was foretold, the mind is overcome with astonishment, and 
lost in amazement." 

• 

The Fulfilling of Scripture^ noticed above, bj the father of 
Fleminpf, is now a scarce work. It was written about the time 
of Charles I. ; and, observes a Correspondent of Notes and Qtieries, 
"affords a remarkable proof of what is sometimes seen of the 
same faculty for observation and reflection being transmitted by 
natural inheritance from father to son." 

In 1848 was published a Reprint of Fleming's Discourse, with 
Notes, Preface, and a Memoir of the Author. Upon this occa- 
sion, in the WorM British Bevieio, No. 18, appeared an able paper 
upon the causes and consequences of the Events of February 24, 
1848, in which the writer says : 

** Until this very moment, the fitful history of the past 60 years 
may have seemed to want coherence ; or to have waited for an 
intelligible interpretation: but now it has it. In the year'93> 
the modem Atheism struck her blow at the Church, through the 
heart of a most Christian king! And since then, the same 
Atheism has been waging war, not against monarchy, not against 
aristocracies, not against civil order, but against the Church, 
and it has been doing so in Spain, in Italy, in England, as well 
as in France. The Emperor of the French was the Church's 
Pontius Pilate, and would that I could say that his late succes- 
sors have played a part towards her much better than that of a 
Judas ! Meantime, life-blood has returned to the veins of the 
Church : in England especially, she has arisen from the dust, in 
preparation, as it were, for her bridal hour, and in clear foresight 
uf the moment when her adversaries — her open' enemies — and her 
false friends shall together rush on to their ruin. Throughout 
Europe, at this moment, the same Atheism under its various 
phases of-— political reform, representative charlatanism, liberalism, 
dissent, and what not, is avenging the Church upon her adver- 
saries and upon her faithless adherents, by those discords, which 
faction is waging against faction to the destruction of all. The 
Church, confiding now in the near help of Heaven, sits tranquilly 
watching the end ; and soon shall that voice be heard, ^Behold I 
make all things new.' " 

[Among those who have consented to the degradation of the 
Church, the reviewer points at Louis Philippe as follows :] 

" It must not (he states) be affirmed that it was the political 

conduct of Louis Philippe, and his intrigues, that brought about 

the Revolution of February ; nor was it the designed work of 

existing parties; for those best acquainted with the relative 

' Ibroes of those parties anticipated no such r^%\yit>^ vsA ^^\^ 

R 
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amazed, as mach as others, in beholding it. Louis Pbilipp^l 
fall is a proper sequel to the fact of his nsuipatioa ; but still 
more does it speak of that retribution bj which wrongs agahttt 
religion are always punished. The King of the French consented 
to administer a coiistitution which, in fact, he nerm honestlj 
administered, and which, in its principles, outraged the Church u 
a worse manner than is done by our toleration of bereties and 
schismatics. But how significant is the fact, that thia Chuieli, 
which he consented to degrade, has abandoned him to his fste, 
and has now given in her adherence to the mob ! It woald be 
easy to trace the same notes of retribution in the events tiot 
have attended the overthrow of legitimate authority in Prussis, 
and again in Austria." 

THE CITIES OF MOAB — ^PROPHECY OP JEREMIAH. 

In the Cambridge Essays, 1858, appeared a paper of veij 
striking character, by Cyril C. Graliam, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
Trinity Cullege, entitled "The Ancient Bashau and Cities of 
Og." This contribution is the result of a recent journey in the 
countries which it describes, namely, the country east of the 
Jordan, which was originally peopled by that remarkable race the 
B^phaim. The writer traces, through the different notices ve 
have of them in the Old Testament, their history and the history 
of the country ; iie tells of the cities which tliey built, and which 
were subsequently taken by the Israelites from their kine Og ; 
and he tells how in the present day large towns and cities of 
stone are still standing, many of them so perfect that they might 
again be inhabited in that very country, and which answer 
exactly to the account given by the cities of the Rephaim in the 
early Scriptures : the author lastly points out in now remark- 
able a manner has been carried out with regard to the whole of 
that country, the prophecy which was spoken two thousand five 
hundred years ago by Jeremiah. In his time, the whole countiy 
east of Judea, as far north as Bashan, went by the name of 
Moab; and we have only to turn to the prophecies, both of 
Jeremiah and of Isaiah, to see what a dreadful threat was spokra 
. against the Cities of Moab. 

Perhaps, of all those which we saw in our journey, (says 
Mr. Graham,) none struck us more than the large towns in the 
plain south and south-east of Salcah. Among them there wis 
one in particular which made an impression on us we shall never 
lose— it was Um-em-Jem&l, the ancient Beth Gamul, a very larce 
city, and to be compared sJmost with the modem Jerusalem. It 
was very perfect ; and as we walked about among the streeiSi 
and entered e?ery house, and ov>ened the stone doors^ and saw 
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the rooms as if tbey had jast been left, and then thonp^ht that we 
were actually in the private dwellings of a people who for two 
thousand years had ceased to be a people, we felt a kind of awe, 
and realized in a manner that we never perhaps could feel else- 
where, how perfectly every tittle of God's Word is carried out ; 
and whether it be a blessing that is spoken, or a curse, it con- 
tinues to be so — nothing is remitted until all be fulfilled. These 
Cities of Moab, which are still so perfect that they might again 
be inhabited to-morrow, have been during many centuries un- 
peopled. The land about them, rich and fruitful as any in Syria, 
has long ceased to produce aught but shrubs and herbs, the food 
of the camel and the antelope. 

The sound of the rejoicing at harvest- time, and the song of the 
grape-gatherers, has long since died away; and for centuries 
these old cities, which were once the scene of so much life and 
so much rejoicing, have been still ; and no sound, save the cry of 
wild animals, has been heard in them. 

How wonderfully true are these words : — 

Moab is destroyed ! Give wings unto Moab, that it may flee and get 
away ; for the cities thereof sluJl be desolate, without any to dwell 
thereiu. 

Moab is spoiled, and gone out of her dties. 

Moab is confounded, and judgment is come upon the plain coimtiy. 

Again, in all this country there is now no fruit except at 
Salcah, where there are some wild vines and pomegranates and 
fi(;s, but before they are quite ripe the Arabs of the desert 
plunder them. Is not this predicted P 

The spoiler is fallen upon thy summer fruit, -and upon thy vintage. 

And joy and gladness is taken from the plentiful field, and from the 
land of Moab. 

And I have caused wine to fiedl frt>m the wine-presses ; none shall cry 
with shouting ; their shouting shall be no shouting. 

And Moab shall be destroyed frx>m being a people, because he hath 
mapiified himself against the Lord. 

Woe unto thee, Moab ! ... for thy sons are taken captives, and 
thy daughters captives. 

Can we, (adds Mr. Graham,) have stronger evidence of the 
accurate fulfilment of prophecy than by comparing what we see in 
this country with the words of Jeremiah spoken 2,500 years ago? 

When he spake these words, Moab was powerful and proud, 
and laughed at the thought of what he said. They cried, " We 
are strong and mighty, and no enemy can overcome us ! How 
say ye, we are mighty, and strong men for the warP We have 
heard of the pride of Moab (he is exceeding proud), his loftiness^ 
and his arrogancy, and his pride, and the haughtiness of his 
heart." 

We remarked upon the condition of the dtiea beini^ %i>SL ^(^ 

b2 
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perfect that they might at any time be re-inhabited. May .not 
this be referred to in the end of the same chapter, wheio^ i^ 
prononncins; there many curses, these words simply are aiddea: 
" Yet I will bring again the captivity of Moab in the latter dm 
saith the Lord. Thus far is the juc^ment of Moab " P 

Is it not then, indeed, true, that a careful study of the 
graphy of these countries may furnish us with arguments w1 
no one can gainsay ? 

Does it not seem as if these records of the past had been ci^ 
fully preserved with a special design P How many cities in iSi 
parts of the world have been founded, destroyed^ and founjed 
again, and then a second time swept away, so that the verr s^ 
where thev stood has long since been forgotten P And might n^ 
this as well have happened in Bashan as elsewhere P Or may te 
not rather suppose that these cities have been suffered t-o remanl 
though for centuries hidden from the gaee of man, in anticipatraA 
of a day when men should begin to doubt the history o! past 
times as recorded in Scripture — when doubt growing into utier 
infidelity should lead men not only to distrust SH revelation than- 
selves, but to attempt to inoculate others with their scepticism; 
and then, when most required as witnesses to the truth, these 
old places could be again called forth to give their silent but aD- 
convincing testimony to the accuracy of God's Word ? 

Such has literally been the case with regard to Nineveh and 
those old cities of Bashan. Sixty years ago they were alib 
unknown. 

The researches at Nineveh have brought forward the strongest 
confirmation of the truth of that portion of Scripture whicb 
refers to Assyria; and farther researches will, no doubt, yidd 
additional proof of the identity of the two histories — that givQS 
in the Old Testament, and that derived from the inscriptions oo 
<7linders and monuments. i 



THE DESTKTJCnON OF NINEVEH. 

Pew of the results of modem travel have presented " confirma- 
tion strong as holy writ ** in so remarkable a manner as may hi 
seen by comparing the prophetical descriptions of the dowufal Cff 
Nineveh witn recent discoveries. Among the causes which should 
combine to effect its overthrow was to be fire. " I will punisli (saitk 
Qod by the mouth of the prophet Isaiah) the fruit of the stout heart 
of the king of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks . . . therefore 
shall the Lord, the Lord of hosts, send among his fat ones lean- 
ness, and under his dor^ he shall kindle a burning like the bius- 
ing of a fire ; and the light of Israel shall be for a fire, and Ini 
Rolj One for a fiaxne *, and it shall bum and devour his thorns and 
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Briars in one day." (Isaiah x. 12, 16, 17.) So Nahum, "That 
fire shall devour thy bars." " There shall the fire devour thee." 
(Nahum iii. 13-15.) We are- assured upon indisputable authority 
that abundant traces of the fire by which Nineveh was partially 
destroyed have been discovered. Marbles and slabs have been so 
calpined by the heat that they crumbled into dust upon any 
attempt at removal. Great quantities of charcoal and of burnt 
beams have been found, and in some instances the sculptured 
slabs have been converted into lime, plainly declaring fire to have 
been the instrument of their destruction. 

Another class of prophecies declares that totUer as well as fire 
sliould be an element used in the desolation of Nineveh. " The 
gates of the rivers shall be opened and the palace shall be dis- 
solved." " Nineveh is of old like a pool of water." (Nahum ii. 
0-8.) These were strictly fulfilled. Babylon was taken by turn- 
ing the channel of the Euphrates. Nineveh by a fiood of the 
'Hgris beating down part of the walls. As long as these walla 
remained standing the place was secure, the immense area in- 
cluded within them producing sufficient food for the inhabitants. 
But at the throwing down of their bulwarks by a sudden 'inunda- 
tion of the Tigris, the men of Nineveh lost all heart to defend 
their city. In the truly Eastern metaphor of the prophet, '* Be- 
hold thy people in the midst of thee are women ; the gates of 
thy land shall be set wide open unto thine enemies." (Nahum 
iii. 13.) And the raging elements combined so completely effected 
the ruin of Nineveh, that Mr. Layard says he is almost inclined 
to think some volcanic agency must have been exerted in its 
overthrow. 

The utter and irremediable destruction of Nineveh is also a 
favourite theme of ancient prophecy. ''There is no healing of 
thy bruise, thy wound is grievous ; all they that hear the bruit of 
thee shall clap the hands over thee, for upon whom hath not thj 
wickedness passed continually ? " (Nahum iii. 19.) " He will 
make Nineven a desolation and dry like the wilderness, and fiocks 
shall lie down in the midst of her, all the beasts of the nations ;; 
both the cormorant and the bittern shall lodge in the upper 
lintels of it, their voice shall sing in the windows . . . how is 
she become a desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in." 
(Zeph. ii. 13-15.) 

The best commentary upon these words may be deduced from 
the fact that for 3,000 years the spot was unknown where 
Nineveh once filled the earth with her glory ; and that men of all 
countries, climes, caste, and colour trod these mounds in igno- 
rance, only equalled by their indifference. It is particularly men- 
tioned by 2^pbaniah that it should be *' a place for beasts (wild 
beasts) to lie down in." Of Lower Mesopotamia Mi. Layard 
says, " The marshes and jungles near the rivera asQ tAi.^ x&<\ftft^ 
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of many kinds of wild animals ; lions abound ; and doria^ He 
6zcayations at Niffer we found fresh traces of their footsteps 
almost daily among the ruins." Of course it is no cause of 
wonder that a wilderness like that in which these remains il:e 
situated should be the lair of wild creatures ; the marvel is tkat 
while Nineveh yet stood in her pride of place, her future desolation 
should have been accurately predicted, and that the traveller* of 
the nineteenth century should find her to be what the anoiot 
prophets foretold, ** a place for beasts to lie down in." i 

Mr. Samuel Warren has thus felicitously illustrated this fact, 
which appears to him to have a marvellous significance, asd 
perhaps a designed coincidence : 

** Whiio men were, and continue to be, busily exploring the earth in 
search of traces of long past existence, endeavouring to establidi iti 
vast antiquity, and the sudden changes which it has undei^gone^ m 
may suddenly behold, reverently be it said I the dread fingiur of the 
Deity edlently pointing to the same earth, as containing unemog 
evidence of the truth of His written Word. Let us wend our woodtt^* 
ing way to Nineveh, and gaze at its extraordinary excavations. Then 
are indeed seen those traces of man which geology has never found ; 
man as he existed near four thousand years ago ; man as he acted and 
suffered ; man as he became the subject of God's judgments ; man 
whose fate had been foretold by the messengers of Grod ! Here behold 
an ancient and mighty capital, and its cruel and idolatrous people, as 
it were, reproduced before our eyes, and disinterred from the dust and 
gloom of ages ! 

" ye men of Nineoehl are you indeed already i'isinff up be/are us, to 
condemn vst* 

" To my mind these contemplations are pregnant with instruction, 
and invested with awe. I cannot go to our national museum, and 
behold there the recently disinterred monuments of past Assyrian exist- 
ence, without regarding them by the light of the Scriptures, without 
additional light reflected upon them from these wondrous discoveries. 
May I, for instance, be really looking upon the idol Nisroch, of vdtom 
I read in Holy Writ, and of the royal parricides of whom it speaks! 
'So Sennacherib King of Assyria departed, and went and return^ and 
dwelt at Nineveh. And it came to pass, as he was worshipping in tilie 
house of Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons 
smote him with the sword.' " — 2 Kings xix. 36, 37. 

THE GREEN COAT OF MOHAMMED. 

In the year 1858, the Rev. Dr. Schaufler, missionary, of Con- 
stantinople, in an address delivered in a church in BrooKJyn, New 
York, illustrating the general belief which prevails among tlv 
Turks, that their religion has closed its mission, stated the faet 
that the Green Coat of Mohammed, which is the sacred banner 
of Mohammedanism, had disappeared from Constantinople. This 

* The men of Nineveh shall rise up in the judgment with this gene- 
ration, and shall condemn it : for they repented at the preaching of 
Jonas \ and behold a greater than Jonas is here. Luke xL 82. 
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\wci\e\t 18 believed by every true MohammedaD to have been woven 
in heaven, and brought to Mohammed by the angel Gabriel; and 
it is also an article of belief, that when the cause of Islamism is 
to terminate, the angel will again descend and re-take it to 
heaven. It has ever been regarded as the great sacred emblem, 
around which cluster all the prayers of the faithful, and without 
which all prayers would be unavailing. Eor centuries it has been 
yarded with the greatest care in a particular mosque at Constan- 
tinople. When it was lately first reported that it had sud- 
denly disappeared, the missionaries did not give the story much 
credit ; but all doubt has since been dispelled. The hypothesis 
of the missionaries is, that the relic has been taken away by some 
of the more bigoted ecclesiastics, who are convinced that Con- 
stantinople is about to lose its character as a sacred city, and 

t become Christianised ; and that they will probably, in due time, 
again bring the relic to light in some Mohammedan locality less 
exposed to Christian influence. Yet, the general belief of the 
Mohammedans of Turkey is, that the disappearance is super- 
natural, and that it is another proof that their religion will soon 
come to an end. Their interpretation of their sacred books, it is 
well known, has long pointed to the present period as that which 
is to witness that extraordinary event. One thing is certain—* 
that the sentiments of the great bulk of the Turkish Mohamme- 
dans toward the Christian religion, as well as toward the Turkish 
Government itself, have undergone a most marvellous change 
within the last few years. 

PBDPHEaES IN COURSE OF FULFILMENT. 

The course of events since the great European convulsion of 
1848 has largely directed attention to the study of prophecy in 
fulfilment. The great social changes, national and individual, has 
so altered the face of Europe as to induce many right-minded 
men to regard the events which they daily witness as the fulfil- 
ment of the sublime predictions which were uttered on the Mount 
eighteen hundred years ago. 

Amongst the recent works on this most important study are 
the Iforof Jpocalyptica, of the Rev. E. B. Elliott ; Remarks on the 
Eighth Chapter' ofBaniel, by the Earl of Carlisle ; and The Qreai 
Tribulation, or Things Coming on the Earth, by the Rev. Dr. Gum- 
ming. Sir Isaac Newton and Bishop Newton, together with 
Mede, Cressener, Vitringa, Daubuz, Lowman, &c., are very 
valuable writers, but laboured under the disadvantage of living 
before the French Revolution, which has proved the great lan£ 
mark in the solution of Apocalyptic mysteries. Since that im- 
portant event, many prophetic treatises have been written ; and 
at the present time, the year-day interpretation of the books o{ 
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Daniel and Reyelation may be considered to be completelj el^ci* 
dated by expositors of the school of Elliott, Camming; and Locdf 
Carlisle. 

This school of interpreters believe that the Apocalypse is > 
continuous prospective history of Christendom, from the days a 
St. John to the close of this present dispensation. They bold th^ 
\he Seven Seals, already broken and done with, are a bisLory i 
symbol of the fourth great kingdom, or Romau Empire, in id 
Pagan and persecuting character, down to the conversion ^ 
Constantine — the depression, if not the entire annihilation, ff 
Paganism, and the elevation of Christianity to national place ani 
power. The " horse," which is the basis of each seal-symbol, aa 
sacred to Mars, is re^rded as the representative of the Prolei 
Mavortia, just as in Daniel the Persian Empire is representeoi 
by a ram ; and the Macedonian by a he-goat ; while the colour of 
each horse denotes the material condition of the empire in 
historical succession ; the " white " describes the prosperity of 
the empire from A.D. 96 to a.d. 180 ; the " red " bloodshed, from 
▲.D. 192 to 284; the ''black'' denoting famine, and the ''pale 
horse " representing plague and pestilence and death. This in- 
terpretation corresponds with the historic facts recorded bj 
Gibbon ^ the one almost seems the literal translation of the 
other. The second series of synibols consists of the Seven 
Trumpets. Those writers whose interpretations appear beyond 
comparison the most plausible, say the first trumpet was fol- 
filled when Alaric the Goth burst upon the Roman Empire amid 
"hail and blood;" that the second after Alaric was Genseric, 
represented by a " mountain burning with fire cast into the sea;" 
and so on to the sounding of the last trumpet. Here also the 
historic facts are clesely parallel. 

The last of the three great divisions of Apocalyptic symbols are 
the Seven Yials, there being in all twenty-one great symbols 
from Patmos to Paradise regained. The Rev. Mr. Elliott and Dr. 
Cumming believe the effects of these to be traced from the year 
1792, or in the events of the French Revolution ; and that the 
pouring out of the sixth vial refers to the fall of the Turkish 
Empire, which, since 1821, has manifested a downward tendency, 
thus to prepare the way for the " kings of the East," understood 
to be the Jews, and their restoration to Jerusalem. 

Dr. Cumming, in The Great Tribuiaiiott, believes the seventh 
vial to have been poured in the political changes of 1848, and its 
being " poured into the air " to denote the potatoe disease and 
the vine cholera, and an altered normal condition of human health 
and disease. He also regards " the Great Earthquake " with 
which it begins its action as that "shaking of nations'* which 
has spread over India, China, Russia, the Crimea, France, Spain, 
and Austria; and that each new complication issuing in a 
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new conflict is another shock of the same earthquake ; he also 
regards the Panic of 1857, as "a commercial earthquake," the 
name given to it by The Times journal. From this " great tribula- 
tion " however, Dr. Gumming thinks England will emerge ; and 
thenceforth her sun will not disappear till lost in the greater 
splendour in which there will be no need of a sun. 

It is the general belief of our interpreters that we are on the very 
verge of a gigantic struggle, in which Erance is to originate the 
storm, and lead the concentrated fire of Europe upon England. 

Under the action of Vial 7, "Great Babj Ion comes into re- 
membrance to give her the cup of indignation," which we see in 
the perilous position of the Pope, or " the bark of St. Peter." 
^ The great northern hail " is interpreted as a Russian descent 
on Europe, as indicated by collateral prophecies in Ezekiel, and in 
all probability in conjunction with France : such a compact was 
believed to exist about four years ago, and is at this moment not 
entirelv unsuspected. 

With respect to the prophetic dates, Dr. Gumming shows that 
our best interjjreters agree that 1867 must prove a great crisis in 
the world's history — according to Lord Cfarlisle, ** the close of 
this dispensation ;" and according to others, the restoration of all 
things, the baptism of the earth, and the regeuesis of nature ; not, 
as ignorantly charged, prophesying the end of the world, but a 
great crisis, intersected by the various lines of prophetic dates.* 

Lord Garlisle expresses himself as thoroughly convinced of the 
soundness of the year-day system of interpretation, by which the 
prophetic days mentioned in Daniel and Revelation are taken to 
nave a symbolical fulfilment as years.f 

The Duke of Manchester, in his work called The Finished 
Mystery, which is a valuable addition to the numerous treatises 
that have upheld the speedy comiug of Ghrist, opposes the post- 
millennial view, which supposes the conversion of the world 
before Ghrist comes, completely excludes the possibility of obey- 
ing the oft-repeated command, Watch ; for, in the present time 
of abounding iniquity, how can any one expect the personal 
advent of Ghrist, who believes that it cannot happen until 1,000 
years after the world has been converted ? The Duke has like- 
wise written a book, entitled. The Times of Daniel jithich. discusses 
the important periods of 2300 years and 490 years, in Dan. viii. 
14, and ix. 24. Although pursuing a new and original method of 

• Condensed from a very able paper, entitled '• The School of the 
Prophets," in The Times, Nov. 8, 1859. 

f The above enumeration is selected from The Coming Battle, and 
t/i4 Appalling NationcU Con,vulsio:is fm'esiiovon in Prophecy iminediatdy 
to occur during the period 1861-67. By the Rev. M. Baxter, Canada 
West. Publisned by Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt. This striking 
Tract baa already had a very large sale in Great Britain. 
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interpretation, with regard to tbe 2300 years, he yet makes it 
tertnmate within ten years of 1868. 

Yiscount MandeviUe has published a work, under the title of 
ffora ffebraica, containing an inquiry into the nature, extent, 
and duration of the Messiah's kingdom, which he considers will 
be set up at the commencement, and not at the end, of the 
millennial 1000 years. This belief, taken in (conjunction with the 
high probability of the 1000 years beginning in 1868, leads to 
the conclusion that the establishment of the Davidic kingdom is 
immediately at hand. 

In the course of the last half-century, the writings of the 
following twenty ministers and laymen, most of them of the 
greatest eminence, have distinctly proclaimed the personal coming 
of Christ and the close of this dispensation, to take place about 
the period 1864-68. 

Tlie names of these twenty writers, with the dates of their 
publications, are as follow *. — In Great Britain : Bicheno (1794) ; 
Frere(1815); Rev. E. Cooper (1825); Rev. G. Croly (1828); 
Cuninghame (1837); Rev. J. Hooper (1847); Rev. L. Way 
(1818) ; Rev. E. Bickersteth (1836) ; Rev. T. Birks (1840) ; Rev. 
E. Elliott (1846) ; Rev. Dr. Cumming (1848) ; Rev. Dr. Keith 
(1843); Rev. G. S. Potter; Thomas; also, two anonymous 
authors of Apocalyptic Sketches (1827) ; and Terminal Synchromsm 
ofBanieVs Two Periods. In America : Rev. Dr. Duffiefd^s Advent 
Lectures; Rev. Dr. Seiss's Last Times ; Rev. R. Shimeall's Bible 
Chronology ; Rev. E. Davis's Seven Thunders; Rev. J. Himes's 
Voice of the Prophets. 

Faber,* Bryant, Scott, Whiston, Rice, and others, hold that 
most momentous changes and revolutions, if not the personal 
coming of Christ, will take place about the period 1866. The 
names of two or three hundred additional writers might be men- 
tioned, among whom there is remarkable agreement upon the 
more general subjects relating to prophecy, such as the millennial 
reign of Christ with His saints upon the earth, the literal restora- 
tion of the Jews to Palestine, the symbolical fulfilment of St. 
John's and Daniel's prophecies throun;h this dispensation, the 
soundness of the year-day system of interpretation, the applica- 
tion of the fifth and sixth trumpets to the Saracen and Turkish 
woes, the symbolization of Popery, by the beasts of Rev. xiii. 
&c. See the Tract of the Coming Battle^ &c. 



• The Rev. G. S. Faber, in his " Napoleon III., the Man of Prophecy " 
(1352), favours the view that Christ mil personally stand on the Mount 
of Olives soon after 1864. 
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PKOPHECY TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

In the year 1582, Paal Grebnar, of Sneburg, in Mesina, deli- 
vered to Queen £iizabeih, with other MSS., the following^ pro- 
phecy; of which a copy was obtained from the Queen, by Dr. 
NevU, Clerk of the Closet, and presented to Trinity College 
Library, where it remains : 

"A fatal necessity has taken or torn away from the house 

A the Homan sceptre and diadem, and after an expression of 

the same house, as well as by the Germans as by foreigners, 
French, English, Danes, and Swedes, making their incursions on 
every side, there shall arise a horrid, bloody, and sharp contest, 
wherewith all Europe shall shake and tremble, and being several 
days divided, torn in pieces, and laid waste, shaU be obnoxious to 
many signal mutations. 

*' A Swedish king, then reigning, shall, by the writings of the 
wicked emissaries of the See of Kome, be invited and stirred up 
to that quarrel, and to break in upon Pomerane, Mechlenburg, 
and some provinces belonging to Denmark ; whereunto if he 
hearken, he unseasonably and very unfortunately becomes involved 
as an ally or confederate in a war with one that is very nearly 
related to him. And, therefore, I advise him to leave Sweden in 
the same state he found it; so shall he, and his family, and 
posterity, in peace and quietness enjoy those dominions, over 
which contented they reign, and preserve in good order the king- 
dom, and retain his subjects devoted to his interests in due 
obedience. But if he shall imagine in his mind to pervert his 
people, and lead them aside out of the way, the Lord shall cut 
nun off by death. And then Charles of Charles, or from a Charles, 
a great Charles comes to reign; who with great success and 
prosperity shall govern the northern parts of the world; and 
shall, with his fleet, happily oppose the power and tyranny of the 
Spaniard, and engage their navy or armada; and after a conjunct 
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tion of his forces with the states of Christendom, he shall win i 
difficult cruel battle. 

" But God doth take out of this life the popish wife of the 
king, whence the Pope of Rome shall be much troubled ; whose 
terror shall afterwaras increase, when King Charles himself shaH 
set himself against Antichrist, and prove a professed adversar^r 
unto him, and joining his forces with the German troops, and 
others of his neighbours, shall pull down the Spanish diadem. In 
those days shall the Swede be verj successful against the enemj, 
both by sea and land.*' 



WALLENSTEIN AND HIS ASTEOLOGER, 

The Count de Waldstein, one of the heroes of the Thirty 
Years' War, was accustomed to pass with an Italian astrologei^ 
Giovanni Baptista Seni, of Genoa, every moment be could steal 
from graver affairs, that he might consult him in all he undertook. 
It was by the predictions of tnis astrologer, who asserted that he 
passed his nights in observing the stars, that Waldstein was per- 
suaded that he would one day wear a crown. He depended much 
upon the counsels of Seni, whom he engaged through the int«r. 
vention of his confidant Fioroni, the Florentine. Seni willingly 
promised his services at the rate of five-and-twenty crowns per 
month. "Nay," exclaimed Waldstein, when the terms were 
made known to him, *^ I should be ashamed to hire a wise man at 
such a price; he shall have two thousand crowns a-year, paid 
in advance, and a coach and-six besides.'* 

One evening, after Waldstein had been disgraced by the 
Emperor Ferdinand, he was sitting with his astrologer, and listen- 
ing to his prediciions, when Seni, fixing his eyes on the star^ 
heavens, declared to his master, that by the stars he re^d that his 
fated hour was not yet passed. " Thou art an impostor," cried 
Waldstein, in a voice like thunder — for this imperious man would 
have the heavens subject to his will — " or at any rate, thou 
readest the stars falsely." " Ah, well," replied the astrologer in 
a prophetic tone, " thou wilt certainly be thrown into a dungeon 
in a few days, from which thou wilt never come out." ** Friend 
Seni," replied Waldstein, " if it is there that I am to learn the 
truth of thy science, I cease to believe it, and will never listen to 
thee more." Waldstein then, with strange forebodings, with- 
drew to his own apartment, giving orders to his servants carefully 
to fasten all the doors. He had scarcely retired to rest, when an 
Irish ofiicer, named Devereux, who had always appeared sincerely 
attached to him, followed by six soldiers, fully armed, presented 
himself at the entrance of the palace, and was allowed by the 
guards to pass freely ; the seven men soon arrived at the door of 
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Waldstein*s apartment, which they found fastened. On the stairs 
they stabbed two servants who were about to give the alarm ; 
and tlie murderers then breaking open the door of Waldstein's 
chamber, found him already out of bed, but so surprised, that he 
had not the thought of seizing his sword. '* Thou art the 
scoundrel/' cried the Irishman fiercely, *'who would deliver the 
soldiers of the emperor to his enemies, and seize his majestv's 
crown for thyself." Waldstein still appeared formidable to his 
assassins, who stood before him for a lew moments as though 
waiting his reply ; and there is little doubt, accustomed as they 
were to obey him, that one word would have disarmed these men ; 
but the haughty general, whether from surprise or indignation, 
kept silence, and Devereux, plungiog his poniard into his breast, 
threw him dead upon the floor, without any other movement than 
that of extending his arms. Thus perished, Feb. 25, 1534, at the 
age of fifty -four, the man who had filled Europe with his brilliant 
renown, and whose name alone was worth all the army of Fer- 
dinand. 

In Yehse's work entitled the Court of Austria we find this 
startling portrait of Waldstein : 

The appearance of the General struck the beholder with reverence 
and awe. A tall, thin, proud figure, with sallow countenance and stem 
features ; a lofty commanding forehead, with short bristling black hair ; 
small, black, fiery, and piercing eyes ; dark mistrustful looks ; his chin 
and lips covered with a pointed beard and thick moustachios, the ends 
of which stood stiffly out ; such was the man, as we may still see him 
in his portraits. His usual dress consisted of a buff jerl^ and a white 
doublet, scarlet mantle and hose, a broad Spanish ruff, boots of Cor- 
dova leather lined with fur en account of his gout ; on hiishat he wore, 
like Tilley, a long waving red plume. Whue in the camp the most 
riotous reigned paramoim^ the most profound stillness was enforc^Bd in 
his own immediate neighbourhood. He is said to have once caused a 
valet of his to be hanged for having awakened him without express 
orders, and an officer to be privately put to death for having startled 
him by the jingling of his spiu^ The men were struck with a strange 
awe when Wtulenstein's tall, tiiin figure glided along like a ghost ; 
there was about all his being something mysterious, solemn and un- 
earthly. The soldiers^ were fully convinced that their general had a 
bond with the powers of darkness ; that he read the future in the stars ; 
that he co\Ud not bear to hear the barking of the dog nor the crowing of 
the cock ; that he was proof against buUets as well as against cut and 
stab; and, above all, uiat he nad charmed Fortune to stand by his 
colours. Fortune, indeed, which was his deity, became that of tho 
whole of his army. 

ST. dunstan's clock, FLEET-STKKET. 

The former church of St Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet-street, 
within memory, possessed one of London's wonders: it had a 
hurge gilt dial, overhanging the street, and above it two figures of 
savages, life-size, carved in wood, and standing beneath a pedi* 
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ment, each hailing in his right hand a club, with which he struek 
the quarters upon a suspended bell, moving his head at the same 
time. To see the men strike was considerably more attractive 
than seeing the time-ball fall in the West Strand ; and opposite 
St. Dunstan's was a famous field for pickpockets, who took ad- 
vantage of the gaping crowd. So it had long been ; for Ned 
Ward, in his London Spy, says : ** We added to the number of' 
fools, and stood a little, making our ears do penance to please our 
eves, with the conceited notion of their (the puppets') neads and 
h\nds, which moved to and fro with as much deliberate stiffness 
as the two wooden horologists at St. Dunstan's, when they strike 
the quarters." Cowper thus describes them in his Tabl^ Talk : 

When labour and when dulness, dub in hand. 

Like the two figures at St. Dunstan's stand. 

Beating alternately, in measur'd time. 

The clockwork tintinnabulum of rhyme. 

Exact and regular the sounds will be. 

But such mere quarter-strokes are not for me. 

These figures and the clock were put up in 1671. Among 
those who were struck by their oddity was the third Marquis of 
Hertford, born in 1777 : " when a child and a good child, his 
nurse, to reward him, would take him to see the giarUa at St. 
Dunstan's, and he used to say that when he grew to be a man he 
would buy those giants'* (Cunningham's Handbook of London) 
Many a child of rich parents may have used the same words ; 
but in the present case the Marquis kept his word. When the 
old church of St. Dunstan was taken down, in 1830, the Marquis 
attended the second auction sale of the materials, and purchased 
the clock, bells, and figures for 200/., and had them placed at the 
entrance to the grounds of his villa in the Regent's Park, thence 
called St. Dunstan's Yilla; and here the figures do duty to the 
present day. 

REMARKABLE PRESERVATION. 

In March, 1861, a young 4nan named Thomas Walters, a ser- 
vant at Penygarreg, Llanrhystid, went home ill of the small-pox, 
and on Wednesday night, the 13th, the family, finding him com- 
posed, retired to rest at eleven o'clock : though his brother slept 
m the same bed, the sick man contrived to get up and go out of 
the house unknown to anybody, and next morning he was not to be 
found. The report of his being missing was soon spread through 
the neighbourhood, and though there was diligent search made m 
all directions, and persons were sent to Aberystwyth and Aberayron 
to make inquiries, still there were no tidings of him until about 
six o'clock in the evening of Thursday, the 14th, wh«n Rowland 
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Davies, who had a sort of presentiment all day that he must have 
been on the beach near a place called Pigen^ — started thither 
about half-past five in the evening, and when he reached the beach, 
found Walters near the spot wliere he had the impression he was. 
He was shivering and exhausted, and could not walk without assist- 
ance. Davies, like a good Samaritan, immediately took off his coat 
and put it on him, and tied his handkerchief round his head. He 
then took him on his back and carried him up a narrow path in 
the rock, so narrow that he could scarcely put one foot before the 
other ; and in one place the path had crnmbled away altogether, 
and had he made one false step they would both have been pre- 
cipitated to the bottom, a depth of about one hundred feet. 
Wiien he had brought him to a place of safety he laid him down 
and charged him not to move from where he was until he re- 
turned. He then ran to Penygarreg for a cart, in which the poor 
invalid was conveyed home. What is very remarkable is this, that 
though the morning was cold and frosty, and the young man 
had nothing on but his shirt, drawers, and stockings, and in that 
state had walked nearly two miles, and had been exposed to the 
cold atmosphere for eighteen hours, and, according to his own 
confession had been eating raw shell-fish and drinking sea-water— 
still he soon progressed favourably towards recovery. He must 
have been, of course, delirious when he left his home, and though 
he must have gone down the narrow rocky path above alluded to, 
his life was preserved ; and who would not recognise the hand 
of God in his preservation P 



AWFUL JUDGMENTS. 

There cannot be a more impious abuse of the authority of the 
name of God than its employment in solemn asseveration of the 
truth of that which the utterer knows to be a lie. Such wicked- 
ness has been marked with divine vengeance ; and Dr. Watts has 
sought to impress this fact upon the minds of children, in one of 
his ** Divine Songs," telling us how 

Ananias was struck dead. 
Caught with a lie upon his tongue. 

An instance of this heinous sin is recorded upon the Market- 
cross at Devizes, in Wiltshire, in these words : 

" The Mayor and Corporation of Devizes avail themselves of 
the stability of this building, to transmit to future time, the 
record of an awful event, which occurred in this market-place, in 
the year 1753 : hoping that such record may serve as a salutary 
warning against the danger of impiously invoking Divine venr 
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geance, or of calling on the holy name of Gkxi to conceal tka 
devices of falsehood and fraud. 

" On Thursday, the 25th of January, 1753, Ruth Pierce, of 
Potteme, in this county, agreed with three other women to bay 
a sack of wheat in the market, each pacing her due proportifli 
towards the same ; one of these women, in collecting the scTcnl 
quotas of money, discovered a deficiency, and demanded of Rath 
rierce the sum which was wanting to make good the amount; 
Ruth Pierce protested that she baa paid her share, and said, /SKe 
wished the might drop down dead, if she had not. She rashly to- 
peated this awful wish, when, to the consternation and terror of 
the surrounding: multitude, she instantly fell down, and expired, 
having the money concealed in her hand." 

In a sermon preached on the subject, by Archdeacon Stebbiof^ 
and published in 1760, we find a full account of the above striking 
dispensation ; the preacher submitting it to the common sensew 
mankind, whether this and such-like instances, many of which occur 
in all history, are not a very strong presumptive evidence from 
fact, for the truth of a directing Providence. 

To this may be added another case of guilt suddenly overtaken 
by a signal infliction. It is told of Archbishop Leighton, that a 
tremendous storm of thunder and lightning happened one day, 
as he was going from Glasgow to Dumblaine. He was seen whoi 
at a consiaerable distance by two men of bad character : they had 
not courage openly to rob him ; but wishing to hit upon some 
method of extorting money from him, one of them said, " I will 
lie down by the way-side, as if I were dead ; and you sliall inform 
the Archbishop that I was killed by the lightning, and beg money 
of him to bury me." When Dr. Leighton arrived at the spot, 
the wicked fellow told him the fabricated story : the Archbisnop 
condoled with the survivor, gave him money, and proceeded on 
his journey. But when the man returned to his companion, he 
found him really lifeless ! Immediately he cried aloud, '' Ob, sir, 
he is dead ! Oh, sir, he is dead ! " On which the Archbishop, 
perceiving the fraud, left the man with this serious reflection :— 
*'it is a dangerous thing to trifle with the judgments of God." 



PBDPHECT or SPECTRES. 

Children have been observed to say things which have come to 
pass. The ancient Ec^yptians were of this opinion, and used to 
note the words of children while they were at play. Something 
of this notion still remains. Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Lord 
Roscommon, relates the following remarkable instance: "The 
Lord Roscommon being a boy, of ten years of age, at Caen, in 
Normandy, one day was, as it were, madly extravagant in playmg, 
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leaping, getting over the tables, boards, &c. He was wont to be 
sober enough : they said, God grant this bodes no ill lack to him. 
In the heat of this extravagant fit, he cried out, ' Mj father is 
dead.' A fortnight after, news came from Ireland that his father 
vras dead. This account I had from Mr. Knowles, who was his 
governor, and then with him, (since secretary to the Earl of 
Stafford,) and I have heard his Lordship's relations confirm the 
same." 

Other predictions are no less remarkable. The great Sir 
Matthew Hale had some secret and unaccountable presages of 
his death, for he said, '' If he did not die on such a day, (which 
happened to be the 25 th of November,) he believed he should 
live a month longer ; " and accordingly, he died that very day 
month. 

It is said of the Countess of Shrewsbury, that a fortune-teller 
had told her that she should not die while she was building. 
Accordingly, she bestowed a good deal of the wealth she had o& 
tained from three husbands in erecting large seats at Hardwicke, 
Chatsworth, Bolsover, Oldcotes, and Worksop ; and by a singuhur 
coincidence her Ladyship died in a bard frost, when the work- 
men could not labour. 

The tragedian, John Palmer, died on the stage at Liverpool 
At the same hour and minute, a shopman in London, sleeping 
under a counter, saw distinctly his shade glide through the shop, 
open the door, and pop into the street. This, an hour or two 
after, he mentioned very coolly, as if Mr. Pahner himself had 
bean there. 

Cardan saw, on the ring-finger of his right-hand, the mark of 
a bloody sword, and heard at the same time a voice which bade ^ 
him go directly to Milan. The redness progressively increased 
until midnight : the mark then faded gradually and disappeared. 
At that midnight hour his son was beheaded at Milan. 

The father of Dr. Blomberg, Clerk of the Closet to George 
the Fourth, was captain in an army serving in America. We are 
told by Doctor Rudge, that six officers, three hundred miles from 
bis position, were visited after dinner by this modem Ban quo, 
who sat down in a vacant chair. One said to him, "Blomberg, 
are you mad ? ** He rose in silence, and slowly glided out of the 
door. He was slain on that day and hour. 

In the Diary of a Physician (an embellished record of facts), 

we read the story of the spectre-smitten Mr. M ^, whose 

leisure hours were passed in the perusal of legends of diablerie 
and witchcraft. One evening, when his brain was excited bj ^ 
champagne, he returned to his rooms, and saw a dear friend in Im JH 

3 
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chair ; and this friend had died suddenly, and was at that moment 
laid out in his chamber ; a combination of horrors so unexpected 
and intense, that monomania was the result. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence wrote thus to his sister, under the date 
of 26th Dec, 1829:— "On the 6th of January I have sacredly 

Eledged myself to be with you, and to that all circumstances shall 
end." Alas ! this was too bold a word for man, without any 
reference to the divine permission. On that very 6th of January, 
1830, he was seized with mortal illness, and died on the daj 
fdlowing. 

Albert Smith used to relate the following : " About twentj 
years a^o, my brother, Arthur Smith, was a pupil at the grammar- 
school, m the town of Guildford, under the Key. Mr. Beflin. The 
boys had been sitting up all night in their bed- room for a frolic, 

and in the early morning, one of them, young M of Godal- 

ming, cried out, 'Why ! Ill swear there's the likeness of our dd 
huntsman on his grey horse, going across the white-washed 
wall ! ' The rest of the boys told him he was a fool^ and that 
they had all better think of going to sleep. Aft^r breakfast, a 

servant came over from M ^'s family to sav that * their old 

huntsman had been thrown from his horse and killed early that 
morning, whilst airing the hounds.' '' — Prom Dead Leaves, the 
posthumous work of Albert Smith, published by his brother, 
Arthur Smith. 

KNAKESBOEOUGH CASTLE. 

On looking over historical records, observes Sir Bnlwer 
Lytton, in his Eugene Aram^ we are surprised to find how often 
certain great names have been fatal to certain spots. He then 
instances the castle of Knaresborough, in the West Hiding of 
Yorkshire. In that fortress, the four knightly murderers of the 
haughty Becket (the Wolsey of his age.) remained for a whole year, i 
defying the weak justice of the times. There, too, the unfortu- 
nate flichard the Second — ^the Stuart of the Flantagenets — passed 
some portion of his bitter imprisonment. And there, after the 
battle of Marston Moor, waved the banner of the Loyalists 
against the soldiers of Lilbume. It was made yet more touch- 
ingly memorable at that time, as you may have heard, by an 
instance of filial piety. The town was straitened for want of 
provisions : a youth, whose father was in garrison, was accus- 
tomed nightly to ^o into the deep, dry moat, climb up the 
glacis, and put provisions through a hole, where the father stood 
ready to receive them. He was perceived at length ; the sol- 
diers fired on him. He was taken prisoner, and sentenced to be 
hanged in sight of the besieged, in order to strike terror into 
those who might be similarly disposed to render assistance to tiie 
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garrison. (His respite was obtained ; and after the conquest of 
the place, the adventurous son was released.) 

The castle, then, once the residence of Pierce Gaveston, of 
Hubert III., and of John of Gaunt, was dismantled and destroyed. 
It is singular, by the way, that it was twice captured by men of the 
name of Lilburn, or Lilleburne, once in the reign of Edward II., 
and once as I have related. 

Knaresborough, too, produced the English Sibyl, Mother 
Shipton. The wild rock, at whose foot she is said to have been 
bom, is worthy of the tradition. 



DREAM TESTIMONY — ^THE POLSTEAD MURDEE. 

In the summer of 1827, there occurred in the village of Pol- 
stead, in Suffolk, a murder, which, for cold atrocity, has rarely 
been exceeded in our criminal records. It is a disgraceful story 
of illicit love — the victim, Maria Martin, the murderer, William 
Ck)rder ; the place where the body was interred, '* the Red Bam ;" 
and the discovery was made through a triple dream. The 
circumstances are thus related by a C^rresponaent of Notes cmd 
Queries, 2nd S., No. 52 : 

I passed through the field where the Eed Bam stood, soon after the 
body of the murdered woman, Maria Martin, had been buried withiii 
it; but, of course, wholly unconscious of being so near the x>oor 
creature's remains. Shortly after the discovery of the body, and the 
execution of William Corder for the murder, I visited the Red Bam, 
and saw the place where the remains were found. It was the bin on 
the right side of the bam, as you entered by the front doorway. The 
bam was of wood, and had been painted red, though very little colour 
then remained. It has since been pulled down. It stood high up in 
a field, near the few houses which comprise the village of Polstoad. 

When Corder had murdered his unhappy victim, he dug a shallow 
grave for her in the Red Bam ; and when the harvest was got in, he 
took care to have the bin filled with com, and was present himself to 
see it carefully stacked. The men complained of a bad smell in the 
Ymiu, for the corpse of his victim was but thinly covered with earth ; 
but Corder said it proceeded from dead rats, and no further notice was 
then taken of the circumstance. He was observed always to leave the 
bam the last, and to take the keys in his pocket. What led to the 
discovery of the murder was the circumstance of the finther of the poor 
murdered young woman dreaming for three nights that his daugnter 
had been miurdered, and buried in the Ked Bam. In consequence of 
this, the com was removed, and the body discovered a slight depth 
underground. But the dreams I have never considered so extraordinary 
or important as they were represented. The father would naturally be 
anxious and constcmtly thinking of his lost child ; and suspicion had 
already rested on the murderer. Moreover, the Bed Bam was the very 
place to deposit the body, and hints had been firequently dropped as to 
the probability of her being there. These circumstances I think quite 
sufi&dent to cause the father^s dreams, and to take away much of the 
mysterious significanoy which was at the time attadied to them. 

82 
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Polstead was described at the time, (1828^) as remarkable for 
its abundant crops of small sweet black cherries. The villagers 
were noted for their belief in ghosts and witches. An old gentie 
man, who died there some weeks previouslj, had seen a inteh 
swim on Polstead ponds, when "slie went over the water lilEfli 
cork." He had^ when a boy, stopped a wizard bj laying a line of 
single straws across his path ; and concealed in a hedge, he had 
watched an old woman (a reputed witch), feeding her imps in the 
form of three blackbirds. .Amidst such credolous people, a tii^ 
dream was most likely to obtain credence. 

Soon after the murder, the tragic story appeared in the ffsmd 
a novel, entitled the Bed Bam^ published by Knight and Laoef, 
Paternoster-row : its sale was enormous.* 



CHISWICK HOUSE. 

The late Lady Holland, though possessing greatness and 
strength of mind, being well-informed, without pretension, aaicT de- 
cidedly incredulous— for she shared with her husband the philo- 
sophical ideas of the eighteenth French century — was aocet^ 
to presentiments, M. Guizot relates that '^ she had been slighilT 
ill, was better, and admitted it. 'Do not speak of this,' she aaii 
to me, ^ it is unlucky.' She told me that, in 1827, Mr. Canning, 
then ill, mentioned to her that he was going for change and re* 
pose to Ghiswick House, a country seat of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. She said to him, ' Do not go there ; if I were your wife^ I 
would not allow you to do so.' — * Why not P ' asked Mr. Canning. 
— ' Mr. Fox died there.' Mr. Canning smiled ; and an hour after, 
on leaving Holland House, he returned to Lady Holland, and 
said to her, in a low tone, ' Do not speak of this to any one, i 
might disturb them.' — 'And he died at Chiswick/ condudel 
Lady Holland, with emotion." — An Embassy to the Court of k 
James's, 

The room in which Fox died is a small but cheerful apartment, 
hung with tapestry ; the bed and bedstead, with chintz curtains, 
are preserved. 

The chamber in which Canning died is a small low room whieh 
he chose himself: it has not even a cheerful view from the 
window, but overlooks a wing of the house : nothing can be more 
cheerless. At Ghiswick House, Mr. Canning passed the last three 
weeks of his life : in a room downstairs, he read prayers to the 
family each Sunday. 

* It is not generally known that the above story of the Bed Sar% 
was written for the puhlishers by the learned Dr. William M«*gi«»i 
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THE DT7KES OF BUCKINGHAM AND STOWK 

The fallen fortunes and vicissitudes of the Bnckinghams have 
been favourite topics with many writers, who have traced extra- 
ordinary fatalities which have happened to this noble family 
through the long lapse of eight centuries. 

In our own times, two Dukes have fallen from their high estate 
into neglect and poverty. Richard, first Duke of Buckingham 
and Cbandos, lived at Stowe ''with princely magnificence; his 
expenditure in the luxuries of art and literature was enormous ; 
uid the munificent spirit with which he entertained the Ex)yal 
Family of France, and their numerous followers, during their 
residence on one of his estates, not only drained his exchequer, 
but burdened him with debt. Neither Louis the Eighteenth nor 
Charles the Tenth took the slightest notice of the obligation they 
bad incurred — apparently regarding such imprudent generosity 
as the natural acKuowledgment of Sieir exceeding merit." The 
Duke was, in 1827, compelled to shut up bis house at Stowe, and 
ffo abroad, till [his large estates could oe nursed, so as to meet 
the heaviest and most pressing demands.* While abroad, he had 
A dream, whidi he has thus recorded in his Private Diarvt published 
in 1862 : 

" I am ashamed to say that I am more low than I should dare 
confess to any one, by a dream which haunted me in my sleep, 
with a degree of precision which is reallv frightful. I was at 
Stowe, my dear and regretted home. All was desolate — not a 
soul appeared to receive me. My good dog met me, and licked 
mv hana. Accompanied by him, I traversed all the apartments— 
all desolate and solitary : every room as I bad left it. On my 
return from the state bedroom, I met my wife I She told me all 
my family were gone, and that she was left desolate— that even 
her little favourite dog, which had been her sole remaining com- 

E anion, had died a few days ago. We went out at the north 
all-door together, and all was solitude and desertion. I awoke 
with the distress of the moment, and 1 slept no more that night. 
I do not like to confess how much effect this has had upon me. 
I have not the slightest faith in dreams, but this has strongly 
accorded with the feelings and tone of my mind, and I cannot 
shake it off. Those who will ever see this journal will, I am sure, 
not laugh at my feelings." 

• When the Duke and Duchess took their farewell of Stowe, and 
bad reached the flower-garden, the Duchess burst out into a violent fit 
of tears, in wbich tbe Duke participated without saying a word. '* In 
this manner," be writes, "she went througb ibe two gardens, and left 
tbem in silent sorrow. I gave ber a rose whicb I garnered out of the 
garden, as we passed, and I know that she treasured up the Uut gift.*' 
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The Dake died, Jan. 17} 1839, and was racceeded by his oolj 
80D, Eichard Plantagenet, who, though crippled in fortune by the 
paternal rirtaes, celebrated the coming of age of his son, with 
profuse hospitality at Stowe, in 1844; and in 1845, entertained 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort with fST^ai smnptoov- 
ness. The mansion at Stowe was partly refurnished for the ooo* 
sion, when the cost of the new carpets was 5,000/. In 1848, the 
dream of the first Dake was strangely realized by the dismantlhig 
of Stowe, and the compulsory sale of the whole of the costly con- 
tents ; the sale occupying forty days, and realisin|^ 75^62/. is, bd. 
The second Dake suDsequently resided in the neighbourhood ; be 
often indulged his sadness at his fallen fortunes bj walking to 
Stowe, and there, in one of the superb saloons in which kiugs aid 
princes had held courts and been feasted with rejpl magni^enoe, 
seated in a chair before a small table— the only furniture in the room 
— would Richard Plantagenet pass many an hour of ** bitter fancy K* 

The Duke died July 30, 1861, at the age of 64. Sir Bernard 
Burke, Ulster, writes of the Duke's lineage : " Of all natiTe-bom 
British subjects, his Grace was, after the present reigning faaiilj, 
the senior representatire of the Boyal Houses of Tudor m 
Plantagenet.** 



P£E-£XISTENCE OF SOULS. 

This curious inquiry belongs te the main subject of the present 
Tolume, inasmuch as it realizes the doctrine held by Plato, that 
this is neither more nor less than some partial reminiscence of a 
former life. 

We hare deroted some pages (pp. 4^49) of Mysteries of Ufe, 
Deathy and Futuriiy te eyidences of Pre-existence ; and we are 
happy to find Sir Benjamin Brodie returning te the subject in the 
Second Part of his Psychological Inquiries, publishea in May, 
1862, as follows : 

" Eulmlus. — It has often happened to me, (and I dare say that the 
same thing has happened to you) to have circumstances which had 
occurred when 1 was a boy, and which it might be supposed that 
1 had entirely forgotten, present themselves to me asain in a 
dream. The vagaries of our memory during sleep are indeed very 
remarkable ; it seems to deal with things and events that have 
long since passed away, much more than it does with those which 
have occurred lately ; and this is more especially the ease as we 
advance in life. 

" Ergates. What you have now mentioned may probably be 
explained by the well-known fact that the impressions made on 
tlie mind in early life are stronger and more lasting than those 
wiiich are made aftetwttcd^. ^m\. \Xi^i^ vl^ ^N^\N2&k^ oonneoted 
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with the memory \7hich are not to be explained so easily. 
Take this for example. It has often occurred to myself, and I 
know it has to others also, when some new event has taken place, 
to have a strong impression that the same thing has happened before^ 
although I know that it is not and cannot be so in reality. 

" Eubulus, Is it not the case that on these occasions there is 
always an actual revival of some impression made on the mind 
formerly, though the events in connexion with it have escaped 
fiom our memory ? You wiU, I am sure, not think that I make 
too great a demand on your attention if I read to yon an extract 
Irom a letter which I have received from a very intelligent Cor- 
tespondent, which throws great li^ht on the subject, and which 
seems fully to confirm the opinion which 1 have ventured to 
express. 

"When I was about fifteen years of age, I went, with my father and 
mother, and other friends, on a tour through Somersetshire ; and having 
arrived at Wellington, where 1 had certeinly never been before, we 
tarried an hour or two at the 'Squirrel' Inn for refreshments. On 
entering the room where the rest of the party were assembled, I found 
myself suddenly surprised and pursued by a pack of strange, shadowy, 
infantile images, too vague to be called recollections, too distinct and 
persevering to be dismissed as phantasms. Whichever way I turned my 
{9yes, faint and imperfect pictures of persons once familiar to my child- 
hood, and feeble outlines of events long passed away, came crowding 
aroimd me and vanishing again in rapid and fitful succession. A wild 
reverie of early childhood, half illusion, half reality, seized me, for 
which I could not possibly accoimt ; and when I attempted to fix and 
examine any one of the images, it fled like a phantom -from my grasp, 
and was immediately succeeded by another equallv confused and vola- 
tile. I felt assured that all this was not a mere trick of the imagination. 
It seemed to me rather that enfeebled memory was, by some sudden 
impulse, set actively at work, endeavouring to recal the forms of past 
realities, long overlaid and almost lost behmd the throng of subsequent 
events. My uneasiness was noticed by my mother ; and when I had 
described my sensations, the whole mystery was speedily solved by the 
discovery that the pattern of the wall-paper in the room where we were 
seated was exactly similar to that of my nursery at Paddington, which 
I had never seen since I was between four and five years of age. I did 
not immediately remember the paper, but I was soon satisfied that it was 
indeed the medium of association through which all those ill-defined, 
half-faded forms had travelled up to light ; my nurse and nursery 
events associated with that paper pattern being, after all, but very 
faintly pictured on the field of my remembrance. * 



KETEIBUTIVE JUSTICK 

In the Quarterly Review, 1836, the writer of a review of the 
Memoirs o/Lucien Bonaparte makes a special observation on the 

* For this interesting communication, the author is indebted to the 
kindness of the Reverend Thomas Bacon, Rector of Kingsworthy, Hants. 
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affair at Yend6me, ** which ezhihits one of the most oarions coin- 
cidences, and one of the most striking examples of retiibotiTe 
justice that we have almost erer seen. Oar readers know thai 
an attempt was made, simultaneously with the Strasburg affidi 
by Louis Napoleon, to seduce from their allegiance the re^pmen 
or the Hussar da d^ Orleans quartered at Vemdome, with a view t 
the overthrow of the dynasty of July. If our readers will lo4 
back to the personal journal of Louis Philippe, translated mt 
former Number of our lleview (vol. lii. p. 551), thej will see tbt 
Louis Philippe, while commanding in that verj same garrison^ 
yend6me a regiment of Hussars, distinguished, we believe, by tb 
same patronymic title, attempted, and too successfollj, to srauo 
the regiment from its allegianee to the king, ^ I eould not tok 
rate,' he then patriotically exclaimed, *any one who prefemk 
QiTBLQu'uK — (the king ijouis XVI.)-— ^o their country* We 
wonder how he will now deal with the officer who, in the same 
place, and with the same regiment, and with the same design, 
only imitated his own patriotic example ; he wiU, we are wdl 
assured — whatever else he may do— draw no such nice distinc- 
tions between that royal quelqit'ttn — ^the king — and the eamtrf 
which owes him allegiance." 

Of the personal qualities of Louis Philippe, the Reviewer, in ft 
note, says : 

^' We are well aware that in the recesses of his character then 
are many very unamiable and some not very reputable quahties, 
of which his conduct, both public and private, from the reston' 
tion in 1814* up to the rneute of June, 1832 — when he r^Ih 
became King of France — affords but too many instances, m 
know, from a person who has kindly communicated to ns a note 
which he made of the conversation, that Louis XTIIL, speaking 
of Louis Philippe to an illustrious foreigner, in the presence a 
his brother (Charles X.), said, that ''EoAUii ^tait un nteittew 
homme que sonfils^ — an opinion which Charles warmly contested, 
and endeavoured to disprove by insisting on certain good points 
of Louis Philippe's character " ! * 

* Mr. Rumsey Forster, in his piquant Historical Notice of Stowe, pre- 
fixed to the Priced and Annotated CatcUogtte, relates that Louis-Fhilippe 
bein^ present when the Boyal Family of France were enjoying wb 
hospitality of the Marquis of Buckingham, at Stowe, as they were 
seated together in the Library, the conversation turned on events then 
enacting on the other side of the Channel ; upon which Louis-Philippe, 
recollecting his own position with the Revolutionists, threw himseli 
upon his knees, and begged pardon of his ro^ uncle for having evo* 
worn the triooloured cockade. The anecdote is curious, when the sub* 
sequent career of the ex-monarch is borne in mind. 
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DEATH or FLAXMAN, THE SCULPTOR, 

The passing of ibis excellent man from our world was attended 
with a Tery remarkable, if not prophetic^ circumstance— a '' com- 
ing shadow." 

Durmg the year 1826, Flazman was occasionally ailing, but his 
suffering was uttle, nor did he abstain from making sketches, or 
enjoying the company of bis friends. His earliest, indeed, were 

Sssed and gone : still, of friends he had not a few. Thomas 
ope and Samuel Rogers, dear for their genius and their worth, 
were left, and to them lie was much attached. He also respected 
Howard the painter, and Stothard was a man much after his own 
heart. He had sat for his bust to Bail?; and was sitting to 
Jackson for his portrait. The winter had set in ; and as he was 
never a very early mover, a stranger found him rising one morning 
when he called about nine o'clock. *' Sir/' said the visitor, pre- 
senting a book as he spoke, " this work was sent to me by an 
Italian artist, to present to you, and at the same time to apologize 
for its extraordinary dedication. In truth, sir, it was so generally 
thought throughout Italy that you were dead, that my friend 
determined to snow the world how much he esteemed your genius, 
and having his book ready for publication, he has inscribed it 
' Al Ombra di Flaxman* No sooner was the book published than 
the story of your death was contradicted, and the author, affected 
by his mistake, which, nevertheless, he rejoices at, begs you will 
accept his work and his apology." Flaxman smiled — accepted 
the volume with unaffected modesty, and mentioned the circum- 
stance as curious to his own family and some of his friends. 

This singular occurrence happened on Saturday the 2nd of 
December : the great sculptor was well and cheerful ;-— next day 
he went to church — felt nimself suddenly affected with cold— 
refused all medicine — went to bed — and when he rose on Monday, 
assured his sister that he was well enough to receive Mr. Soane, 
Mr. Robinson, and part of the family of M. Tulk, whom he had 
invited to dinner. When these guests came, they were touched 
with the change in his looks ; but he assumed cheerfukess, pre- 
sided at table, tasted wine with the ladies, said something pleasing 
to all, and they went away without any apprehension that they 
were to see him no more. An inflammation of the lungs was the 
result of the cold which affected him on Sunday — ^the disorder 
spread with fatal rapidity : he refused to go to bed, saying— 
" When I lie, I cannot breathe," and sat in a cushioned chair, 
attended by his sister, and the sister of his wife. All attempts 
to arrest the deadly malady were in vain ; and on Thursday morn- 
ing, December the 7th, 1826, he passed, without a struggle, from 
a world of which he had long been the ornament. He was buried 
in the churchyard of St. Gile8-in-tbe-¥ie\d%', wA ouXsm^ Vso^ S^ 
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inscribed: ''John Flaxman, ILA.P.S., whose mortal life was a 
constant preparation for a blessed immortality: his angelic spirit 
returned to the Divine Giver on the 7th of "December, 1826, in 
the seventj-second year of his age." 



PREDICTIVE DREAMS. 

It need scarcely be remarked here, that we Irarely take cog- 
nizance of any dreams but such as " come true." A Correspon- 
dent of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, who boasts of b^ii|^ 
" both by constitution and education more free from superstitious 
influences than most people/' in relating her experiences in 
dreaming, says, with great naivete: "in most of tne instanoa 
where my dreams have been almost literally fulfilled, the recollec- 
tion of them has only occurred to me on their fulfilment** This re- 
mincb one of an observation in Brodie's Psychological Inquiriet, 
that " it would, indeed, be a strange thmg, in the crowded 
chapter of accidents, if among the vast number of combinations 
which constitute our dreams, there were not everj now and then 
some having the semblance of reality." In recordmg our dreams, 
as some vam men do of their prosperity in the world, we onlj 
chronicle the successes — the failures we leave to oblivion. 

Another Correspondent of the above Journal relates : — 

In the autumn of 1835, 1 dreamt that a near relative of my own who 
died two years before, came to my bedside. I felt fully oonsdoTU d 
being in my own bed, and of raising myself on my elbow when mT 
friend approached. I was also fully sensible that he was dead ; ana 
though in his morning gown, his countenance bore the impress of 
d^ith. He mentioned my name, and presented to me a coffin-plate 
bearing the name, age, and date of the death of a lady — ^the latter wbs 
25th December, 1835. I said, "Where have you got that ? Mrs. — 
is still in life ; and besides, the date there has not yet arrived." He 
answered, "Take it, and keep it for her; she will require it." This 
lady was no relative of mine ; I was only slightly acquainted with her. 
She was married, and had gone to a distance a considerable time before, 
and I had never seen or he«trd of her since. When at breakfast, I in a 
casual way mentioned my dream, when some one jocosely remarked 
that I must have been thinking of her, and that to dream of deat^ 
was always a marriage, and that my dream must have reference to h& 
marriage. We thought no more of the matter, nor did it particulariy 
attract the attention of any of us, until, in the course of the day, » 
lady happened to call, and in course of conversation asked if m 

had heard of the distressing illness of Mrs. . We all declared we 

had not ; when the lady stated that she passed through a neighbouring 
town yesterday on her way to her father's house, from the north, and 
that she was so ill, that she was obliged some time to remain at a friend's 
house before sh^could proceed. This was so far an association with 
the dream, that il struck «^\ o( -vj^a «& ot^ remarkable coincidence. The 
more extraordinary paxt T«maxQa\»\» VS^^ Qrck.'^>aN»'\>^««ajjt^^^ X8S5f I 
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attended her funeral, and the coffin-plate, with age and date as dis- 
tinctly delineated in the dream, presented themselves to my gaze. It 
is needless to observe, that the impression on my mind was of a very 
peculiar kind, and equally so on the minds of those who some montlis 
before had heard the narrative of the dream. 

Extraordinary cures have been effected through dreams. 
Bishop Hall records one, in his Mystery of Godliness, which is 
quoted by Camden, The Bishop tells of a cripple, who, for 
sixteen years, walked on bis hands^ the sinews of his legs being 
contracted. Now, this cripple had a monition in his dream, to 
wash in a well at St. Maaemes, in Cornwall, by which he was 
suddenly, restored to bis limbs. And of this story the Bishop 
took a particular account in bis Visitation, and had it sufficiently 
attestea by many of the neighbours, so that he was fully convinced 
that there was no art or coUusion in it ; for he believed that some 
good Angel suggested the remedy. 

Kemarkable labours have been accomplished during dreams. 
A memorable instance occurs in the Li/e of Sir Symonds D'Etces, 
where he tells us : — 

And yet sometimes the soul showeth admirable efifects of its power in 
many dreams, when men conceive set orations and speeches, read in 
their imaginations and difficult authors, and propoimd sublime and 
difficult questions to some other they fancy to be present, who answers 
them and resolves the doubts, when it is but one and the same soiQ^ 
which does all this ; which in each particular of it I have myself found 
true by experience ; conceiving sometimes long discourses in so lofby 
and elegant a Latin style, and with so exact a method, as I am per- 
suaded 1 never could have &amed the same waking, with long and much 
study. 

Lord Thurlow told his nephew that " when young, he read 
much at night ; and that once, while at College, having been un-^ 
able to complete a particular line in a Latin poem he was com* 
posing, it rested so on his mind that he dreamed of it, completed 
It in his sleep, wrote it out next morning, and received many 
compliments on its classical and felicitous turn." — Life by Lord 
Campbell. 

A Correspondent of Notes and Queries, 2nd S., No. 167, states 
that he has imagined himself during sleep, to be listening to in- 
strumental music quite new to him, and to have been able to 
produce the melody next day; and he has in his possession a 
^MS. copy of a Dead March composed in a dream. 

Condorcet is said to have attained the conclusion of some of 
his most abstruse unfinished calculations in his dreams. Franklin 
makes a similar admission concemmg^ some of his political pro- 
jects, which, in his waking moments, ^oieVj ^wziXfi^^Xi^ssi. 
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Sir John Herschel is related to haye composed the foUowiog 
lines in a dream :— 

Throw th3rself on thy Gk>d, nor mock him with feeble denial : 

Sure of his loye, and sure of his mercy at last ; 
Bitter and deep though the draught, yet drain thou the cup of thy trial, 

And in its healing effect smile at the bitterness past. 

Goethe says, in his Memoirs : The objects which had occupied 
my attention daring the day often reappeared at night in con- 
nected dreams. On awakening, a new composition, or a portion 
of one I had already commenced, presented itself to my mind. 
In the morning I was accustomed to record m j ideas on paper. 

A Correspondent of Notes and Queries, 2nd S., No. 164, states 
that besides some verses occasionaJly made in his sleep, it once 
occurred to him to dream that he was playing with three others 
at an entirely new game of cards, which he so well remembered 
in the morning that he wrote it down, and has often plajcd it^ 
and taught it to others, who have been much amused bj it. 

Lord Cockburn says, in his lA/e of Lord Jeffrey, vol. L : — ^He 
(Lord Jeffrey,) had a fancy that though he went to bed with his 
head stuffed with the names, dates, and other details of various 
causes, they were all in order in the morning; which he ac- 
counted for by saying that during sleep, '< th^ all aystallised 
round their proper centres'* 

Dreams throw some light upon this wondh)us fact of pre-ezist- 
ence. Sir Benjamin Brodie relates that it has often nappen^ 
to him to dream of something that had occurred in his boyish 
days, and of which, as it had not been present to his thoughts for 
many years, it might well be supposed that it was whmly for- 
gotten. On one occasion, be imagined that he was a boy agam, 
and that he was repeating to anotoer boy a tale, with which he 
had been familiar in his boyhood, though he had never read it, 
nor thought of it since. He awoke, and repeated it to himself at 
the time, as he believed, accurately enough, but on the following 
day he had forgotten it again. " We may conclude,*' adds Sir 
Benjamin, " from this and from some other analogous facts, that 
many things which seem to be erased from our memory are not 
erased from it in reality ; that the impression remains, and that if 
we are not conscious of it, it is merely because the secret spring 
has not been touched, which would bring it again under our 
observation." (See ante^ pp. 262-263.) 

Li the retired and romantic upper part of Sti^thconan, Ross- 
shire, in the end of April, 1859, a boy, aged three years, left hia 
home, and wandered in the direction of the hills, in quest, as is 
^^^ supposed, of his father, a ^epherd. The child was soon missed, 
^^|iid search was made, but no trace of him could be foond. The 
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inhabitants of the strath, from end to end, mastered with alacrity 
to search hill and glen, but without effect. At length, after the 
lapse of about three months, when all hopes of discovering evea 
the remains of the child had been abandoned, one of the inha- 
bitants of the lower end of the strath said he could point out 
the place where the body lay, as he had in a dream seen him 
lying in the spot ! A party was formed, and proceeded to the 
lonely place, where the body of the child lay on the green, far 
advanced into a state of decomposition. The spot thus strangely 
pointed out is about five miles from the hamlet whence the Doy 
strayed. 

CHESHIEE LEGENDS. 

The two following nearly parallel legends present several points 
of mysterious interest. 

A discerning horse-jockey having sold a horse to a man of 
venerable and antique appearance, had a remarkable hillock on 
the Eildon Hills, called Lucken Hare, appointed as the place 
where, at twelve o'clock at night, he should receive the price. 
He came, the money was paid in ancient coin, and he was invited 
by the purchaser to view hb residence. The trader followed his 

fuide through several long ranges of stalls, in each of which a 
orse stood motionless, while an armed warrior lay equally still 
at his charger's feet. "All these men," said the wizard, in a 
whisper, '' will awaken at the battle of Sheriffmuir." A horn and a 
sword hung suspended together at one extremity of the chamber. 
The former the jockey seized, and having sounded it, the horses 
stamped, the men arose, and clashed their armour ; while a voice, 
like that of a giant, pronounced these words : 

Woe to the coward that ever he was bom 

Who did not draw the sword before he blew the horn. 

Subsequent to this, Sir Walter proceeds to narrate another 
kindred tradition. The incidents of this do not materially differ 
from those of the preceding. The scene is in the neighbourhood of 
Macclesfield, on Monks' Heath, at the *' Iron Gates -' public-house; 
the sign representing a pair of ponderous gates opening at the 
bidding of a figure wearing a cowl ; before whom kneels another 
figure, more resembling a modem yeoman than one of the 12th or 
13th century, to which period this legend is attributed. Behind 
this person is a white horse, rearing, and in the background is a 
view of Aiderley Edge. The tradition to which the sign relates 
is thus told : 

A farmer from Mobberly was riding on a white horse over the 
heath, which skirts Aiderley Edge. Of the good qualities of his 
steed he was justly proud, and while stooping down to adjust its 
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mane, previously to bis offering it for sale at Macclesfield, he was 
surprised by the sudden starting of the animal. On looking up, 
he perceived a figure of more than common height, enveloped in 
a cowl, and extending a staff of black wood across his path. The 
figure addressed him in a commanding voice ; told him that he 
would seek in vain to dispose of his steed, for whom a nobler 
destiny was in store, and bade him meet him when the sun had 
set, with his horse, at the same place. He then disappeared. The 
farmer, resolving to put the truth of this prediction to the test, 
hastened on to Macclesfield fair, but no purchaser could be obtained 
for hjs horse. In vain he reduced his price to half : many ad- 
mired, but no one was willing to be the possessor of so promising 
a steed. Summoning, theremre, all his courage, he determined 
to brave the worst, and at sunset reached the appointed place. 
Hie monk was punctual to his appointment. '* Follow me," said 
he, and led the way by the Golden Stone, Stormy Pointy to SaddU 
Bole, (all places m the neighbourhood of Alderley Edge and 
Mobberly). On their arrival at Saddle Bole, the neigh of horses 
seemed to arise from beneath their feet. The stranger waved his 
wand, the earth opened, and disclosed a pair of ponderous iron 
gates. Terrified at this, the horse plunged, and threw his rider, 
who, kneelins^at the feet of his fearful companion, prayed earnestly 
for mercy. The monk bade him fear notching, but enter the 
cavern, and see what no mortal eye ever yet beheld. On passing 
the gates, he found himself in a spacious cavern, on each side Si 
which were horses, resembling his own, in size and colour. 

Near these lay soldiers accoutred in ancient armour^ and in the 
chasms of the rock were arms, and piles of ^old and silver. From 
one of these the enchanter took the price of the horse in ancient 
coin, and on the farmer asking the meaning of these subterranean 
armies, exclaimed, ''These arecaverned warriors preserved by the 

food genius of England, until that eventful day, when distracted 
y intestine broils, England shall be thrice won and lost between 
sunrise and sunset. Then we, awaking from our sleep, shall rise 
to turn the fate of Britain. This shall be when George the son 
of George, shall reign. When the forests of Delamere shall wave 
their arms over the slaughtered sons of Albion. Then shall the 
eagle drink the blood of princes from the headless cross (? corse). 
Now haste thee home, for it is not in thy time these things shall 
be. A Cestrian shall speak it, and be believed." The farmer left 
the cavern, the iron gates clojsed, and though often sought for, 
the place has never again been found. 

Tne latter part of the monk's prophecy has been fulfilled: 
Nixon, the well-known Cheshire seer, foretold the same events in 
ly the same words ; but the belief in his dreams of futurity 
diminished by tVie dece«&fe qI Qi^w^ xJaa "E^urth, in 1830. 
"lany years BUice, t\ife C^^^.T^a^a. t\^\.v» ^V >5ttfc \i&\^i;&«sssKsa4 
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yiUages still believed that at midnight the neighing of horses was 
audiole under Alderley Edge. 

EFFECTS OF EEMOKSE. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Lemonology and Witchcraft, relates the 
following convincing proof of the eflfect of remorse : 

*' Jarvis Matcham was pay-sergeant in a regiment, where he was 
so highly esteemed as a steady and trustworthy man, that he was 
permitted opportunity to embezzle a considerable part of the 
money lodgea in his hands for the pay of soldiers, bounty of 
recruits, then a large sum, and other charges. He was sum- 
moned to join his regiment from a town where he had been on the 
recruiting service, and this perhaps under some shade of sus- 

Eicion. Matcham perceived discovery was at hand, and would 
ave deserted had it not been for the presence of a little drummer- 
lad, who was the only one of his party appointed to attend him. 
In the desperation of his crime, he resolved to murder the poor 
boy, and avail himself of some balance of money to make his 
escape. He meditated this wickedness the more readily, that the 
drummer he thought had been put as a spy on him. He per- 

Setrated his crime, and changing his dress after the deed was 
one, made a long walk across the country to an inn on the 
Portsmouth road, where he halted and went to bed, desiring to 
be called when the first Portsmouth coach came. The waiter 
summoned him accordingly; but long after remembered, that 
when he shook the guest by the shoulder, his first words, as he 
awoke, were, * My Gk)d ! I did not kill him.' 

*' Matcham went to the seaport by the coach, and instantly 
entered as an able-bodied landsman or marine, I know not which. 
His sobriety and attention to duty gained him the same good 
opinion of the officers in his new service which he had enjoyed in 
tne army. He was afloat for several years, and behaved remark- 
ably well in some actions. At length the vessel came in to Plymouth, 
and was paid ofiP, and some of the crew, amongst whom was Jarvis 
Matcham, were dismissed as too old for service. He and another 
seaman resolved to walk to town, and took the route by Salisbury. 
It was when within two or three miles of this celebrated city, 
that they were overtaken by a tempest so suddenly, and accom- 
panied with such vivid lightning, and thunder so dreadfully loud, 
that the obdurate conscience of the old sinner began to be 
awakened. He expressed more terror than seemed natural for 
one who was familiar with the war of elements, and began to look 
and talk so wildly, that his companion became aware that some- 
thing more than usual was the matter. At length Matcham com- 
plained to his companion that the stones to«ft uo\x\. ^3aa is»S^ va^ 
flew after Yarn. He desired the man to \?«ak ou >i3aft ^^«t «^»^ ^ 
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ilon« and with his djiog breath a? erred, and trulj, as he thought^ 
the truth of the fision on Salisbury Plain. Similar stories," adds 
Sir Walter Scott^ "might be produced, showing plainly that, 
under the direction of Hea? en, the influence of superstitioos 
fear may be the appointed means of bringing the criminal to 
repentance for his own sake, and to punishment for the advantage 
oiiociety/' 
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AZTBBABT OPZXrZOBS. 

*' It is a great deal to be able to say in fiavoDr of this book that we have disooTereil 
nothing in it which can offend or annoy a member of any Christian denomination ; 
and that many of the quotations are not only valuable in themselves, but have been 
collected from sources not easily accessible to the general reader. iNot a few of the 
chapters are, however, ISiIr. Welby's own composition, and these are, for the most part, 
thoughtfully and carelWly written."— JVooi the Critie, 

" Nothing but what is orthodox."— i^*cfo<or, 

** The author and compiler of this work is evidently a largely-read and deep-thinking 

man It is a hand-book of reference, to be accepted without opinion as to its 

written merits, by one willing to talk of exoteric things, and for its plentiitil sugges- 
tivenesR alone it should meet with kindly and grateiul acceptance. It is a pleasant, 
dreamy, charming, startling little volume, every page of which sparkles like a gem in 
an antique setting."— TFee«/y2?i*|ja/cA. 

" It is astonishmg what a mass offsets, anecdotes, personal traits of character, and 
well-grounded opinions is brought together in this volume." — Hhuirated London 
Netoi. 

** It is very difficult to ^ve, in our limited space, any adequate idea of the variety of 
curious topics which the ungenuity of Sir. Weiby has gathered together. He appears 
to have read much, and to have well digeeted what he has read."— ilTo^M and ^erie$, 

" The scoffer might read these pages to his profit, and the pious believer will be 
charmed with them. Burton's 'Anatomy of Itfelancholy* is a fine suggestive book, 
and full of learning : and of the volume before us we are inclined to speak in the 
same terms."- !%« Sra. 

" A valuable array of the best thoughts, impressions, and beliefs. Thoughtlbl minds, 
with the most delicate nerves, may turn these pages over, and always find some infor- 
mation at once attractive and valuable." — Illuttrated Timet. 

"This book is the result of extensive reading, and careftil noting; it is such a 
common-place book as some thoughtful divine or phvsician might have comniled, 
gathering together a vast variety of opinions and speculations, bearing on physiology, 
the phenomena of life, and the nature and ftatnre ^stence of the soul, with these 
are blended facts, anecdotes, personal traits of character, and well-grounded argumentB, 
with the one guiding intention of strengthening the Christian's fiaith, with the 
thoughts and conclusions of the great and good of Uie earth. Hr. Horace Welby has 
brought together a mass of matter that mieht be sought in vain through the most 
extensive libniry ; and we know of no work that so strongly oompels reflection, and so 
well assists \i."— London Review, 

** This closely-printed volume, with its thousand-and^me refere n o e a to the works 
and opinions of oar best and greatest writers, is not inferior, as an interesting '" 
curiosity, to the famous * Anatomy of Melancholy.' In justice to Mr. Wel^, ' 
add, that no religious scruples are likely to be oatraged in his 
BndgH, 
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CBITIGAL opnnoNs. 

" Thig volume is likely to meet with as good a reception as any oi its predeceison^ 
for no one can open it without finding something in it that is at once amosing and 
instmctive. All the information which it contains is modestly and pleasantly ^ven. 
It will be seen that this volume abounds with diverting and snggestiye extracts. It 
seems to us particularly well adapted for parochial lending libraries." — Saturday Beview. 

" Full of odd, quaint, out-of-the-way bits of information ui>on all imaginable subject! 
in this amusing volume wherein Mr. Timbs discourses upon domestic, roral, metro- 
politan, and social lijfe; interesthig nooks of English localities; tlme-honoared 
customs and old-world observances ; and we need hardly add, Mr. Timbe disconrMi 
well and pleasantly upon all."— JVo/m and Queries. 

** This IS another of those curious repertories of out-of-the-way facts, to the com* 

gilation of which Mr. Timbs appears to have a prescriptive right. The reader mast 
e at once very well-informed and very difficult to please who fuis to find in 'Soum^ 
thing for Everybody/ ample materials both for instruction and amusement." — Spectator. I 
"A collection made by a diligent scholar in a long life of literature, and impartim 
information in such a manner as to be pleasing to the young, and welcome to the^ 
Mr. Timbs has published many good books, but none better or more deserving of 
popularity than tnat to which ne has given the appropriate title of Something fir 
Everybody." — London Jteview. 

** In this volume the author certainly maintains the position which he has won fir 
himself as a most indefiatigable collector and compiler of useful information, in a fisn 
at once clear, accurate and vastly entertaining." — BngUtk Chitrehman. 
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